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Issues and strategies 


Arabic-English-Arabic Translation: Issues and Strategies is an accessible coursebook for 
students and practitioners of Arabic-English-Arabic translation. Focusing on key issues and 
topics affecting the field, it offers informed guidance on the most effective methods to deal with 
them, enabling users to develop deeper insights and enhance their translation skills. 

Key features include: 

• a focus on Arabic-English translation in both directions, preparing students for the real-life 
experiences of practitioners in the field 

• in-depth discussion of the core issues of phraseology, language variation and translation, 
legal translation and translation technology in Arabic and English translation 

• authentic sample texts in each chapter, taken from a variety of sources from across the 
Arabic-speaking world to provide snapshots of real-life language use 

• source texts followed by examples of possible translation strategies, with extensive 
commentaries, to highlight the best translation practices and methodologies 

• a range of supporting exercises to enable students to practise their newly acquired 
knowledge and skills 

• a wide range of themes covering both linguistic and genre issues, offering multidimensional 
perspectives and depth and breadth in learning 

• a list of recommended readings and resources for each of the topics under discussion 

• a comprehensive glossary and bibliography at the back of the book. 

Lucid and practical in its approach, Arabic-English-Arabic Translation: Issues and Strategies 
will be an indispensable resource for intermediate to advanced students of Arabic. It will also 
be of great interest to professional translators working in Arabic-English-Arabic translation. 

Ronak Husni is a Professor of Arabic and Department Elead at the American University of 
Sharjah, UAE. Her research interests include Arabic language and literature, Translation Studies 
and Gender Studies. 

Daniel Newman is a Professor of Arabic and Head of Department at the University of Durham, 
UK. His research interests include the history of translation, linguistics and Arabic literature. 
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Introduction 


Over the past two decades the field of Translation Studies (TS) has increased 
exponentially and research conducted at doctoral level on issues relating to Arabic/ 
English translation has been holding its own. If we turn to the publishing world, 
however, we find that the crop is much more modest and many, if not all, of the resources 
tend to be little more than manuals containing bilingual texts with commentaries on 
the translations. 

This, then, leads us to the next question of where the present book fits into the field. 
One way of answering this is by saying what the book is not. It is not, nor does it have 
any pretensions to be, a comprehensive textbook on Arabic/English translation, or a 
Translation Theory manual. Nor does it deal with the history - fascinating though it 
is - of translation between the two languages. 

Rather, it focuses on a number of key issues and topics within Arabic/English 
translation that are of interest to those working between the two languages in a wide 
variety of fields and subjects. 

Aims and structure of the book 

This book fills a number of gaps in what is still a very small niche market in the field of 
Translation Studies (TS). It deals with translation between the two languages, in both 
directions; most, if not all, of the books available to the student concentrate on one 
translation direction, English into Arabic or Arabic into English. 

Our decision to take the ‘bidirectional’ approach is predicated on a number of 
considerations. First, in our experience, students, irrespective of which language 
they are working into, often express the need to know how a certain expression or 
construction, usually one they have erroneously put forward as a possible rendering of 
a given Source Language (SL) string, translates into the foreign tongue. Second, it also 
recognizes that in the real world most practitioners working in the field of Arabic find 
themselves translating into both directions. 

As stated above, rather than attempting to cover a wide canvas, the book focuses on 
a number of issues in Arabic-English-Arabic translation and some relevant strategies, 
grounded in contemporary theory, in order to deal with them. 

We are aware that any selection is, by its very nature, flawed since it reflects the 
subjective choices of the authors. Elowever, choices have to be made and we have 
been guided by both our experience as teachers and translators, as well as by practical 
concerns such as space constraints. We have tried to cover a range of themes, which 
cut across the micro- and macro-levels, straddling both linguistic and textual issues. 
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Chapter 1 discusses the way compounding, collocation and idioms work between 
the two languages, how this affects the translator and how it impacts on the various 
translation strategies to be employed. 

Chapter 2 deals with language variation and differences in style, register and dialect 
in relation to translation. It also addresses the issue of diglossia, which is of particular 
relevance to Arabic. 

Chapter 3 provides a detailed overview of Arabic/English legal translation and its 
constituent types. 

Chapter 4 examines the translation technologies available to the Arabic/English 
translator, both on- and offline. 

A glossary of some of the technical terms used in the book appears at the end. 

Each chapter contains authentic sample texts, drawn from a variety of sources 
from across the Arabic-speaking world. The examples are generally unedited and 
unemendated, thus providing snapshots of real-life language use that the translator is 
actually faced with, rather than a sanitized version thereof. Naturally, any deviations 
from normative usage are discussed and contextualized. 

The source texts are accompanied by numerous examples of possible translation 
strategies with extensive commentary, as well as exercises to enable the user to apply 
the newly acquired knowledge and skills. In addition, the reader is guided towards 
useful specialized resources and literature when appropriate. 

The primary aim of the book is a practical one in that it aims to improve insight into 
various strategies as well as provide the necessary skills in order to employ them both 
judiciously and effectively. As a result, the book will: 

• develop users’ ability and skills in translating between Arabic and English; 

• raise awareness of particular problem areas in Arabic>/<English translation; 

• increase competency by providing the appropriate strategies for effective 
translation. 

Who is the book for? 

This book is aimed at a number of potential audiences. These include university- 
level students of translation and professional translators. And while it was originally 
designed for those whose mother tongue is either Arabic or English but who possess 
proficiency in the other language, it can be used by all those who have attained the 
required level in both these languages. 

How to use the book 

The advantage of a ‘topical’ approach is that it gives considerable freedom to the 
reader, who is untrammelled by a predetermined order of use. The book has been 
designed to allow users to focus on the various topics in the order of their choosing, 
depending on their individual needs and/or course syllabus. 

Whilst it was originally intended for class use with a teacher, its structure and 
detailed explanations make it eminently suitable for home use as well. 



1 Phraseology 

Collocations, compounds and idioms 


INTRODUCTION 

Phraseology refers to fixed or idiomatic expressions, which may consist of a word, a 
noun phrase or even a sentence. Because of their highly idiomatic nature, their meaning 
can often not be deduced from the constituent components. For instance, how can an 
idiom like to feel under the weather (= ‘to feel unwell’) be ‘deconstructed’ or parsed 
without knowing the context? Often, the context is so culture- and language-specific as 
to make the item incomprehensible to the ‘alien’ observer. 

The fact that these phrases are rarely signposted means that they are a potential 
pitfall to the translator who does not recognize them and, as a result, will translate 
them literally, thus stripping them of all connotative meaning they might be endowed 
with. For instance, a phrase such as kp A may be rendered by the inexperienced and/or 
careless translator by a mock-exoticism like ‘his milk is due to God/Allah’, rather than 
as ‘how wonderful so-and-so is!’. 

Expressions such as these are often grouped together with other composite or multi¬ 
word items (MWIs) such as collocations and phrasal verbs, all of which will be discussed 
in this chapter. 

COLLOCATION 

The term ‘collocation’ denotes the way in which words tend to be used with others, 
or ‘the company that words keep’ (Firth 1968: 182). Within phraseology, collocations 
(Cilajljla tAikal di'. A\a j CjLapGla) occupy the biggest field in terms of number and 
incidence, and are thus most often encountered by the translator and language-learner 
alike, to whom they pose a formidable obstacle. Correct use of collocations, these 
‘odd comings-together-of-words’, to use the words of the first linguist to examine this 
phenomenon (Palmer 1933: 13), is one of the key features of idiomatic, i.e. natural 
native, language use. 

As speech consists of strings of words, there is considerable danger of choosing the 
wrong constituent component, and the long odds can depress even the most arduous 
student of language. This is true not least because collocation seems to be a law unto 
itself, its rules often defying logic and, thus, unpredictable. For instance, why is it 
idiomatic to say kind, best or warm(est) regards (at the end of a letter or e-mail), but 
not sweet, good or hot regards ? Why can one ride on a bus, but not a car? How come 
you make a mistake, but do an exercise ? Why is the opposite of ‘salt water’ not sweet, 
but ‘ fresh water’ and why is the opposite of ‘dry wine’, ‘sweet wine’? Similarly, in Arabic 
an ‘applause’ is a ‘storm’ ( jiLaal l < L >> It), rather than ‘thundering’ in English, 
whereas a reception is ‘tepid’ in Arabic (jjla JLajLI), but ‘indifferent’ in English. 
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Does this mean that collocation is entirely random? Not quite. First of all, collocation 
presupposes a semantic relation of some sort between the elements. Unfortunately, this 
relationship is not always transparent as it may be figurative. In some cases the link is 
arbitrary to some extent, in others it is much less so. 

Connotative meaning plays an important role as a factor restricting co-occurrence. 
For instance, it is unlikely to have positive collocates with a word that has negative 
connotation: e.g. dean dirt. This is an example of a figure of speech known as oxymoron, 
in which two seemingly contrastive lexical items are linked for stylistic effect (or by 
mistake). In our example, it is predictable that adjectives like ‘clean’, ‘spotless’, etc. are 
atypical collocates for ‘dirt’. In some cases, this kind of pragmatic failure is purposefully 
introduced to achieve comic or sarcastic effect: e.g. Once again johnny has scaled the 
depths of human achievement (i.e. his marks are very low), where scale is associated 
with ‘rising’ and the expected noun with achievement is heights, rather than depths. 

This results in conceptual semantic domains and El-Gemei 1 showed that the Arabic 
word cjUjl (‘terrorism’), for instance, has a tendency of occurring with words in the 
semantic military field. Additionally, collocates are often ‘a function of the propositional 
meaning of a word’: 2 for instance, only a human or animal can be said to be loving, 
whereas blooming tends to collocate with plants, except if it is used metaphorically. 

Second, collocation may also be determined by whether or not it is a specialized 
term. For instance, one would not ordinarily link white and noise, except in certain 
scientific fields such as acoustics or telecommunication. 

Generally speaking, the number of words that an item can collocate with is directly 
correlated to the degree of specificity of a word; the more generic the term, the greater 
its collocational range. 3 For instance, a verb like to go collocates with many more lexical 
items than to motion. Similarly, shoulder has more meanings than the technical medical 
term clavicula ; in addition to denoting the part of the body between the neck and the 
upper arm, the former may refer to part of a road (hard shoulder), the part of an item of 
clothing that covers the shoulder, or a cut of animal meat (the upper joint of the foreleg). 

In its most general interpretation, collocation refers to all incidents in which words 
are put together. These range from completely free combinations to figurative phrases, 
whose meaning cannot be readily understood from its components (linguists would say 
that they are ‘semantically non-compositionaP). An example of the former would be red 
+ car, neither of which has a tendency to co-occur with the other. At the opposite end 
of the spectrum, we have a phrase such as stuffed + shirt, whose meaning of ‘an overly 
serious person’ cannot be deduced from either individual elements or their combination. 
In between, there are combinations of elements that have a tendency to co-occur but 
are used in their literal meanings: e.g. ‘to impose + a tax’, ‘to follow + directions’ and 
‘to comply with + the law’. 

New collocations are being created every day; some of them will eventually find 
their way into a dictionary, but most won’t as they are part of the linguistic creativity of 
the moment. They come in many guises in terms of the number of words they contain, 
the grammatical categories (verbs, adjectives, nouns, prepositions, etc.), degree of 
figurativeness, degree of cohesiveness, flexibility (variation) and syntactic productivity. 
What is certain is that guessing is never a good approach to collocations, and one could 
do worse than follow Palmer’s advice that a collocation ‘must be learnt as an integral 
whole and not pieced together from its component parts’ 4 since their meaning often 
‘can hardly be deduced from a knowledge of their component words’. 5 

The above examples are all lexical collocations (LC), which may be contrasted with 
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another large category, namely, that of grammatical collocations (GC), which includes 
combinations of verbs with prepositions and/or particles. These will be discussed 
below. In many cases, grammatical collocations are embedded in a collocational 
construct, as in: 

[[to comply with][ GC] + [the law]][ LC] 

Most of the taxonomies and divisions of collocations concentrate on either semantic 6 
or syntactic 7 aspects, often within a lexicographical 8 or translation 9 context. 

Lexical collocations may be divided into a number of subcategories, along semantic 
and syntagmatic criteria, i.e. whether both elements freely recombine with others, 
whether they are part of a specific set and/or whether they are used in their figurative 
or literal meanings. This is commonly referred to as the ‘collocational range’, that is, 
the number of words that they can co-occur with. At the maximal end of the range, 
the collocation may be said to be free 10 or open 11 when each element occurs freely with 
other components (this is known as full commutability), and is used in its literal sense. 12 
It is important to add that the meaning of a lexical item may also vary, depending on 
the collocates with which it occurs: e.g. 

to fire a gun (= ‘to shoot’) 

an employee (= ‘to dismiss’) 
ceramic (= ‘to bake’) 
a wound (= ‘cauterize’) 

Combinations where one or both of the elements are subject to some restrictions 
insofar as they operate within a narrow semantic field, related to its collocant (the 
word it is used with), are referred to as restricted. In the example of to perpetrate a 
crime and its Arabic translation 4^)3! the verbs conjure up a limited set of nouns 
for most native speakers of the respective languages. The verb is said to be restrictive 
since it has a limited collocational range and only joins up with words that are related, 
in one way or another, to ‘crime’ (or another negative activity): 



Figure 1.1 Collocational range of‘to perpetrate’ 
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Other examples in this group include grave + concern (aSjU ajUc.), well-informed 
+ sources (“UlLJa jaL^i4) or numerous + crowd (jjic. jj^A^.), which have become 
set phrases, even if they allow for some variation: ‘ serious concern’ (o) 
‘authoritative sources’ jaL^» 4), ‘/tzrgc gathering’ ([Ajdia.] .idA./ 

jjac). The number of collocates that the specialized item links up with may differ 
considerably. Consider the following examples, with the collocates listed in order of 
frequency in a large corpus of modern Arabic texts (arabiCorpus 13 ): 


(friend)(13) (jjA-a 
(reader)(4) t 
(critic)(3) Aalj 
(opinion)(2) <_sf) 

L. 

(of sound judgement, discerning) 

(price)(78) 

(amount)(63) 


(fare)(41) 


(expense)(20) 
(price)( 12) (j^i 
(taxes)(8) 
(rent)(6) jl=>q) 

(small, trifling) 

(winter)(10) 


(cold)( 11) Ajj 
(air)(3) 

(biting, stinging) 


There are ‘significant correlations between restricted lexical co-occurrence and 
semantic features’, 14 and thus the restrictions are not entirely unpredictable. For 
instance, it is not surprising that words like love or like will share many collocants. 
At the same time, one should never underestimate the idiosyncrasies in collocations, 
which resist rash generalizations! 15 

A further distinction can be made within the class of restricted collocations inasmuch 
as one of the elements can be used in a figurative or metaphorical meaning. 16 For 
instance, in *■ "'Ag'il j, ‘the fire consumed everything’, the verbs and 

consume are used metaphorically. In this case, the meaning of the construct is still 
transparent; conversely, if both elements are used metaphorically, the result is no longer 
a collocation, but an idiom (see below), such as tough cookie (‘a strong-willed person’). 

Another type of restriction involves forms in which the collocational relationship 
can be extended. For instance, one wears clothes, make-up and shoes-, these are 
rendered, respectively, by (but when a garment is ‘worn’ in the sense of ‘old, 
tattered’, the verb is djJ , with djj and sIluj as the cognate adjectives), and ijdjL \! 

The final semantic class is that of bound collocations, which denotes words that 
collocate uniquely with only one item. Syntagmatically, this category consists of noun 
phrases, genitive constructions ( idafa ) and verb-object phrases. The restricted collocant 
has a figurative meaning, which is not transparent or deducible, as the following 
sample makes clear: 
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(_£*?■ + / j£*: ‘huge army’ 

‘sudden death’ 

‘loving mother to her children, doting mother’ 
Jd + t-ijlj: ‘stretching, long shadow’ 
q-JA + jl^: ‘endless war’ 
cjya. + ‘fierce, murderous war’ 

4 'Qr, + f-blS / JjJ£: ‘insurmountable obstacle’ 

S % 

tjjl + s-ilk: ‘lightning without downpour’ 

+ d>': ‘to bow the head’ 

0 * 1)11 + UaUa: ‘to bend, incline the head’ 

(5-udl + ‘to crane one’s neck’ 

+ iaaok; ‘to bulge (eye)’ 

Udac. + L luilui ): ‘to be fuming with rage’ 


It is worth noting that in some cases the fixed nature of the collocant in Arabic 
manifests itself in its non-agreement in gender with its noun: e.g. jljc- ^1. 

Even if only the restricted collocant is figurative, this does not preclude the 
collocation as a whole from having an additional metaphorical meaning. For instance, 
s-da. JJj is usually semantically extended to mean ‘an unkept promise’, ‘a let-down’. 

This category is much bigger in Arabic than it is in English, and attracted attention 
from Arabic linguists very early on in history. A notable early example of this is the 
seminal thematic dictionary, entitled Fiqh al-Lugha (‘On Philology’) by Abu Mansur 
al-Tha c alibl (d. 1038) which contains a multitude of bound collocations relating to a 
wide variety of subjects, such as body parts, defects, activities, etc. 

Furthermore, collocations, just like idioms, are sometimes clearly culture specific: 
e.g. Platonic love I, Oddi (a reference to the TJdhra tribe). Other, less obvious 
examples are which actually reveals a great deal about Arab social relations, while 

jlj JO may conceivably tell us something about the climatic conditions of the cradle 
of Arab-Islamic civilization. 

In English, on the other hand, examples of bound collocations are relatively rare: 
e.g. to nod + head, to play + hooky (= ‘to play truant’, to not go to school), skewbald 
+ horse, cete (of) + badgers. 17 

These should not be viewed as idioms in the conventional sense since their meaning 
is not metaphorical; rather, it is the result of semantic specification or specialization. 
It is only when the collocation acquires metaphorical meaning that they should 
appropriately be considered idioms: e.g. to drop a bomb (‘to make an unexpected 
announcement’). 

Similarly, there are transitional combinations , 18 which are phrases that are more 
fixed than other collocations, but can be set apart from idioms because their meaning 
is transparent: e.g. to have/get one’s foot in the door, for better or for worse. 

A final category of lexical collocations is made up of so-called binomials (lexical 
couplets), i.e. sets of coordinated near-synonyms (usually two) that tend to be fixed. 
English examples include: 

• might and main 

• (last) will and testament 
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• hue and cry 

• aid and abet 

• each and every 

• first and foremost 

• ways and means 

• trials and tribulations 

• null and void 

For Arabic, the following may be cited: 

• ^JUallj ‘the sound and the wicked’ 

• ‘insults and abuse’ 

• , ‘confusion and puzzlement’ 

• u Vj V, ‘uncountable and innumerable’ 

• ‘impossible and unfeasible’ 

These couplets share a number of basic features in both English and Arabic: 

1 The elements are (near-)synonyms, as a result of which, there is semantic 
repetition. 

2 Both elements belong to the same grammatical class. 

3 The meaning of binomials is transparent, and can be easily deduced from its 
constituents. 

4 Some binomials are culture-specific. 

5 The entire set refers to a single referent. 

6 Coordination typically occurs through and (more rarely, or). 

7 The construct is usually fixed and formulaic, and does not allow any 
morphological or syntactic modification. For instance, one cannot separate the 
set by other words (e.g. adjectives) and the order of the elements cannot be 
reversed: e.g. * means and ways, * every and each. 

In addition, Arabic couplets (known as reveal some distinctive features, some 

of which are related to the derivational nature of the language: 

> - 19 . 

• They often rely on paronomasia (^Uj), i.e. word play, which usually involves 
a combination of words that are similar in form, i.e. root pattern (<jjj), but not 
necessarily similar in meaning, often consisting of antonyms (opposites): e.g. 

^ 3*5 confusion and turmoil 

i_j °y^ qa ,from every direction and elevated place (‘from everywhere’) 

jjiLallj the big and the small (‘everyone’) 

• In contrast with English, many Arabic binomials are not lexicalized units, and 
many of them are nonce forms, i.e. coined for the occasion . 20 

Unlike in English, where most of these sets have been fixed a long time ago, the 
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phenomenon remains very productive to this day in Arabic, where it is deemed a highly 
valued stylistic feature, as well as an emphasizing device. 

A particular type of binomials in Arabic relies on reduplication as an intensifying 
device, with a homoradical (i.e. of the same root) modifier serving to intensify the meaning 
of the head noun. This is known in Classical Arabic grammar as (‘subordination’), 
and involves repetition of the word with the exception of one radical: e.g. 

/jkiilaJ ■ ■ hr. _ very thirsty, JjV Jjl, a long night 

Repetition with a view to intensifying meaning is something we find elsewhere in 
Arabic, for instance in the so-called ‘cognate accusative’ (t5^=d> Jjki^), where a verbal 
noun (jdLai) of the main verb is added to emphasize the meaning of the latter. The 
verbal noun (which is usually indefinite accusative) can be further modified by an 
adjective: e.g. 


lajadi Iddac . 4idac ., he was extremely angry 
4>=». <_£>?■ 5 he ran very fast 
La4ac. tlliLahn jail, I greatly value my friends 
1 -a .iAc . U.Ud j’tkjjl", he will go far / he will be very successful 


It is also common in Arabic to simply repeat a word (usually an adjective) in order 
to add emphasis: e.g. 


(jl J be assures me the room will be spotless 


The phenomenon of is unknown in standard English varieties, but a similar 
device is known in American English in the form of the so-called shm-reduplication. 21 
Unlike its Arabic counterpart, it has a connotation of irony or derision, as in the 
following example: 


- ‘He is an accountant.’ 

- ‘Accountant shmaccountantl He was just the only one in the family who 
could count!’ 


In some cases, the elements within the binomial set may be antonyms and/or 
semantically unrelated, but ‘yoked’ together through joint use, which is why some 
authors refer to them as ‘established collocations’ 22 or a ‘contrastive lexical couple’. 23 
Both languages share a number of similar sets, whereas Arabic binomials often display 
euphonic root pattern repetition. 

For our purposes, this category is subsumed into the ‘couplets’ because these phrases 
share the basic semantic features and raise similar issues in translation. Examples 
include: 


fish and chips 
chalk and cheese 
knife and fork 
life and death 
black and ivhite 
bed and breakfast 
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*—fljliJl, ‘the sword and the pen’ (scholars and warriors) 
aldJI, ‘life and death’ 
jdJIj jjaJI, ‘good and evil’ 

The various levels/subdivisions of collocation may be represented as follows: 


In 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



verb - noun - adjective - adverb 

figure 1.2 Collocational levels 


verb - noun verb - preposition - article 


Let us now take a closer look at the syntactic composition of collocational phrases. 
English the following main types may be identified: 

NOUN + NOUN: e.g. brainstem 

VERB + NOUN (object): e.g. to commit a crime, a dog yelps 

VERB + ADVERB: e.g. to love dearly 

ADJECTIVE + NOUN: e.g. vehement opposition 

ADVERB + ADJECTIVE: e.g. sound asleep 

COLLECTIVE NOUN + OF + UNIT NOUN: e.g. swarm of bees 

In Arabic, the principal categories are: 

NOUN + NOUN (idafa): e.g. c-iLAll did, youth hostel 

VERB + NOUN: e.g. (jdadJI diisl, the sun went down 

NOUN + ADJECTIVE: e.g. <J^3, handsome man 

ADJECTIVE + NOUN (idafa): e.g. I cW=>, long-suffering 

NOUN + [PRER] + NOUN: this category is particularly productive in 

combinations of collective and unit nouns: e.g. AtUk, school offish, 

(j-a, slice of meat. 
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GRAMMATICAL COLLOCATION 

Grammatical collocation refers to ‘a phrase consisting of a head word (noun, 
adjective, verb) and a preposition or grammatical structure such as an infinitive or 
clause.’ 24 Both languages include many instances of this in a variety of combinations: 
e.g. 


FOR + the attention + OF [PREP. + NOUN + PREP.], J) 
to be keen + ON + -ing [ADJECTIVE + PREP.], ajadi 

an attempt + TO + INF. [ADJECTIVE + PREP.], i ’ .1 - 
to say + THAT [VERB + TEIAT-clause], jj J'd 
a feeling + THAT [NOUN + TEIAT-clause], jt? jjkd. 

VboiliLi, on the occasion o/[PREP. + NOUN] 
jf- Laij reluctantly [PREP. + PREP.] 

LS Jc dlic.1, attack on [NOUN + PREP.] 
jl (jlc.1, to announce [VERB + TEIAT-clause] 

, free from [ADJECTIVE + PREP.] 

,A particularly challenging category is that of the so-called phrasal verbs 

tAjjLuJl). Syntactically, these are simple verbs that occur with prepositions 
and/or particles, the result of which ‘is called “phrasal” because it looks like a phrase 
rather than a single word. Although it looks like a phrase, it functions as a single word. 
It is a unit.’ 25 

Semantically, their status is distinct since the meaning cannot generally be deduced 
from the constituent parts, which is why they are often classified as idioms. They 
are rightly considered one of the black spots in both English language learning and 
translation. Miscomprehension can even be lethal, as the unfortunate passenger on 
the train who mistook the meaning for to look out and ‘took a look’ outside the train, 
rather than ‘take care’, which is what his fellow traveller intended. 26 

When talking about phrasal verbs, a distinction must be made between, on the 
one hand, prepositional verbs and, on the other, phrasal verbs. The former category 
includes verb compounds consisting of a verb and a preposition, whereas the latter is 
made up of a verb and an adverb particle, which is why they are also known as particle 
verbs. Phrasal verbs can also contain both a particle and a preposition, in which case 
they are known as phrasal-prepositional verbs. 

Not every preposition occurring with a verb results in a prepositional verb; the 
criterion is that the combination gives rise to a new semantic and syntactic unit. For 
instance, in the sentence Johnny’s father said that he should get [VERB] out [PREP.] 
from [PREP.] under [PREP.] the chair, the only unit is get + out, whereas the prepositions 
from and under are not part of the construct. 

The meaning of prepositional verbs is literal and transparent inasmuch as the 
meaning is additive; in other words, the meaning can be easily deduced from the 
meanings of the verb and the preposition. Conversely, phrasal(-prepositional) verbs 
often have figurative meaning, even if ‘a large number of phrasal forms are simply the 
grammatical operation of verbs of movement plus a particle of direction.’ 27 
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SIMPLE VERB 



PREPOSITIONAL VERB PHRASAL VERB 

Figure 1.3 Structure of prepositional and phrasal verbs 

Based on the semantics of the components, we may divide phrasal verbs into three 
groups: 

1 Both elements retain their literal meaning (e.g. to get up, in the sense of ‘to stand 
erect’). 

2 One of the elements - the particle - is used figuratively (e.g. to meet up). 

3 The combination of both elements is entirely metaphorical (e.g. to rub out in the 
sense of‘to kill someone’). 

In the second group, the meaning is largely transparent, whereas in the third 
category, the meaning of the construct is entirely non-compositional, i.e. is not the sum 
of meanings of its parts. 

In order to illustrate this, let us consider the prepositional verb to look at; its meaning 
is clear to anyone who is familiar with the meaning of to look and at. Conversely, the 
phrasal verb to take off can have any of the following meanings: 

• ‘to remove’ (e.g. clothing), 

• ‘to become airborne’ (a plane), Xlal 

• ‘to imitate someone in an amusing manner’, iia 

• ‘to become successful’, 

• ‘to amputate’, Jk 

• ‘to deduct’, 

What is particularly misleading is that the same word may, depending on the context, 
function as a preposition or as an adverb: e.g. He took in the dog (prepositional verb); 
He was taken in (= ‘misled’) by her charm (phrasal verb). From a syntactic point of 
view, the same phrasal verb can be either transitive or intransitive: e.g. war broke out, 
they broke out the champagne (= ‘to open’). 

The following criteria distinguish phrasal verbs from prepositional ones: 

• Phrasal verbs tend to be highly polysemous, i.e. they can have several meanings. 
In some cases, this is linked to the object: e.g. 


to put up + thing = ‘to build’ 
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to put up + person = ‘to accommodate’ 

Only a phrasal verb can be turned into the passive: e.g. 

the job was messed up (NOT *the man was stood up) 

The preposition in prepositional verbs must be directly followed by its 
complement: e.g. 

he looked at the girl (NOT *he looked the girl at) 

Unlike prepositions in prepositional verbs, the particles in phrasal verbs are 
mobile, and can be moved to the end: e.g. 

they turned on the light OR they turned the light on 

Some units must be separated: e.g. 

he pushed me around (NOT *he pushed around me) 

The main stress in phrasal verbs falls on the particle, as opposed to the verb in 
prepositional verbs: e.g. 

to LOOK at, to take OFF 

When the verb is followed by two particles, one is a preposition and the other an 
adverb, whereas the adverb is always closer to the verb: e.g. 

to put down [ADV.] to [PRER], J] ( £ to ascribe to’) 

to go through [ADV.] with [PREP.], <• jkii 

to get fed up [ADV.] with [PREP.], q* 

When an adverb is added, it cannot appear between the verb and adverb particle: 
e.g. 


she carefully looked up the word (NOT ''she looked carefully up the 
word) [phrasal verb] 

she looked lovingly at the boy [prepositional verb] 

It is not generally possible to replace the verbs in phrasal verb constructs by 
synonyms or antonyms; for instance, while you can see off a friend at the airport, 
you can’t look/stare/... her off. 

Only phrasal verbs can be turned into nouns: e.g. 

to break down -> breakdown 
to kick off -> kick-off 
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to knock out -> knockout 
to make up -> make-up 

NOTE: in some cases the nominalization process may be accompanied by 
inversion: e.g. to cast down -> downcast-, to break out -> outbreak 

• In addition to prepositions, some nouns and participles may act as adverbial 
particles to form a phrasal verb: e.g. 

to drive home (‘to make clear, emphasize’) 
to push shut (a door) 

• Figurative phrasal verbs can generally be replaced by one word: e.g. 

to get over/to cross-, to pull up/to stop-, to run into/to meet 

The coexistence of figurative and literal meanings in the same verb-preposition/ 
particle combinations pose another problem, with only context being able to provide 
the answer: e.g. 

to crack up-, ‘the house is cracking up (i.e. cracks are appearing)’; 

‘we all cracked up (= laughed violently) when we heard his plan failed’. 

Like so many areas of lexis, English phrasal verbs are not immune from differences 
between varieties of English. These can be both syntactic and semantic, or sometimes 
both: e.g. in British English you ‘wait for someone’, but in US English it is ‘on someone’, 
which in the UK denotes ‘to serve someone’ (e.g. ‘Tie expects me to wait on him just 
because I’m his wife’)! 

Sometimes, the differences can be much more dramatic, as in the classic example 
of to knock up, which in the USA means ‘to get (a woman) pregnant’, while in the UK 
it simply means (or, rather meant) ‘to wake someone up by knocking on their door’! 
Other common examples include: 

UK USA 

to do again to do over 

to fill in (a form) to fill out (a form) 

to trick into to rope into 

to fool about to fool around 

to clue up to clue in 

Turning to Arabic, one finds that the picture is slightly diffuse inasmuch as the very 
existence of ‘phrasal verbs’ has been doubted in Arabic, a view rooted in the non¬ 
applicability of the criteria used for English phrasal verbs: e.g. the lack of distinction 
between adverbial particles and prepositions, the need for an object with Arabic 
prepositions, and the relation between roots and their meaning. 

These differences, however, are largely set off by the features of a subcategory of 
verb-preposition combinations in Arabic, which may be termed ‘phrasal verbs’ on 
semantic grounds even if, syntactically, they remain prepositional verbs . 28 
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The following features may be listed for the subcategory under discussion: 

• semantic non-transparency of combination, making it an idiomatic phrase; 

• unpredictability of verb-preposition collocation; 

• limited set of prepositions: iq* ‘JJ tJ y; 

• preposition is essential for the meaning of the phrase; 

• polysemy of prepositional verbs; 

• combination may have both literal and figurative meanings; 

• abstract meaning of preposition use; 

• strong tie between the verb and its preposition. 

The examples below reveal that in some cases the choice of preposition results not 
only in unrelated, but even in opposite (!) meanings: 


to arrive at 



to bring 



to mention sth. 

to destroy 

to finish, conclude 

to elaborate on sth. 



to devote oneself to sth. 



to stop doing 

CP 

to look for 

CP 


to study 


(a) cllaj 

to consummate a marriage 



to build on 

J*- 

(i) (J* 

to revolt against 

J*- 


to leave 

Cp /CP 

(u) 

to go to 

J\ 


to bring 

L_1 

(i) 

to leave 

c> 


to return to (e.g. j-?[y^, 
his senses, i.e. to regain 
consciousness) 


(i)£W 

to withdraw from, refrain from 

CP 
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to ascribe sth. to s.o. 

d 


to dissuade s.o. from 

CP 

(u) ij 

to detest 

CP 


to desire 

J 

(a) C-CCj 

to love s.o. passionately 

d 


to make a raid on 

to befall s.o. 

Je- 

(u) L-lCa 

to pour into 



to incline towards (a colour) 

d 


to turn away from something 

CP 

(i) 

to roam about, travel in/ 
through 

J 


to play (music) 

Jc- 


to stop doing 

CP 

(i) 

to inflict upon s.o. 

to do away with s.o. 

to pass judgement against s.o. 

Je- 


to judge 

J 

(i) 

to pass judgement in favour of 
s.o. 

J 


to be near to 

d 


to sit on 

Je- 

(u) ail 

to have a liking for 

d 


to be hostile to 

Je- 

((Jiaj) (JLa 

to deviate from 

CP 

to move to 

d 


to change gear (car) to 

Je- 


to pass on from a source 

CP 

(u) 1% 

to move from (a place) 
to copy from 

Cp 


to become subject to 

J 1V1 


to find 

Je- 

(&) & 

to criticize s.o. 

J 
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Lexicogrammatical collocation 

The subdivision we have applied up until now is too broad as it somehow seems 
to suggest that is a question of either/or, either it is a lexical collocation, or it is a 
grammatical one. It is not uncommon for both types to co-occur, with a particular 
lexical item collocating with a grammatical combination. For instance, to pass up on 
is a phrasal verb consisting of a preposition and a particle with a particular meaning 
(‘to allow to go by’), but this knowledge alone will not lead to a correct idiomatic use 
of the phrase. Indeed, it is not possible to say ‘to pass up on the bus’, if you intend 
to say that you let it go by because it was too full, or ‘to pass up on holidays’, if 
you mean that you decided not to have any this year. In fact, the noun that typically 
collocates with to pass up on is opportunity : e.g. ‘he passed up on the opportunity of 
seeing her off at the airport’. 

The combination of lexical and grammatical collocants we shall call 
lexicogrammatical collocation, which is a common phenomenon in both languages: 
e.g. 


c <Vic .l means ‘to seclude, withdraw into a place’, but usually collocates 
with words denoting ‘mosque’, i.e. 

j i-ik}! usually appears with till* l£al, ‘to spread calumnies’ 

to break up with + lover 
to fall out with + friend, relative 

Translating collocations 

Over the past decade, the study of collocations in both English and Arabic has, to 
some extent, been driven by their implications in lexicography 29 and translation . 30 

The problems relating to the translation of collocation are situated at three levels: 
recognition, comprehension and reproduction. To put it differently, the translator 
has three obstacles to negotiate before arriving at the ultimate goal of successfully 
rendering a collocation. Some of these stages are easier to overcome than others. For 
instance, comprehension may be aided by means of a dictionary, provided, that is, 
the collocation is lexicalized and the dictionary is good! As we have seen, recognition 
can be particularly hampered by the fact that even the most basic words, when put 
together with others, obtain entirely different meanings. 

While recognition is straightforward with free collocations, it is less so with those 
combinations that have a figurative meaning or with collocations used in specialized 
terminologies, as mentioned above. 

As for comprehension, the ArabioEnglish translator was, until relatively recently, 
hampered by the dearth of dedicated lexicographical tools as general dictionaries are 
often not of great help. Collocations, much more so than idioms, reveal the limits 
of the dictionary because of their idiomaticity; more than anything else, it is about 
intuition, naturalness and instinct, which one associates with the native speaker. For 
instance, even the proficient language learner might find himself or herself in hot water 
when faced with examples like the following: 

electrically charged 
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imminent danger 
unexpected danger 
warm reception 

Looking at the above purely from the point of view of propositional meaning, one 
would be tempted to translate these strings as follows: 

(JldiLujl 

However, most native Arabic speakers would plump for: 

(lit. ‘saturated with electricity’) 
j-kA jL Li. (lit. ‘encircling danger’) 

jLlL (lit. ‘suddenly descending danger’) 
jU. JLaild (lit.‘hot reception’) 

Even if there is no replacement for native speaker intuition, today’s translators can 
resort to a number of dictionaries dedicated to collocations in both languages (see the 
list of resources at the end of this chapter). 

Emery (1991) rightly claimed that the translation of Arabic collocation into English 
leads to a loss of ‘attitudinal additional meaning’, in view of the connotative features 
of many Arabic roots, i.e. the fact that a certain root has an inherently negative or 
positive meaning. However, connotative meaning affects all languages, and any loss - 
whether cultural and/or pragmatic (attitudinal) - is inevitable. 

Translation may also be complicated by collocational variants within the same 
language. A case in point involves those between British and American English: 31 e.g. 
to have a bath (UK) / to take a bath (US). In some cases, the discrepancies can be greater 
with, for instance, some collocations being unknown in one variety: e.g. many British 
English speakers may have difficulty understanding the US to take up a collection, the 
UK equivalent being to have a whip-round. 

By far the most intractable problem arises, of course, from the arbitrary nature of 
collocations, the most impressive example of which are the noun-adjective collocations 
with ‘heavy’ in English, where there are no fewer than thirty (!) possible Arabic 
equivalents, depending on the noun which it modifies: 



+ sleep 

"f" CLjIjjuj 

+ seas 


+ rain 

tjjjc jk* 

+ industry 

■J - A \ \ 4 rr, 1 u 

+ fog 

"j" j \\ 

+ smoker 
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+ dish (food) 

+ traffic/emphasis/wind/accent/bleeding 


+ losses 


responsibility 
■ sacrifices 


+ investment(s) 
+ earthquake 


+ investor 


+ schedule 


+ breathing 
+ skies 

+ style (writing) 


+ turnout 
+ artillery 
+ bombing 


"I* ‘LtujJ 

/j£y / jjj i 

4JjU 


4 ^Luj 12 

4 i CiijUiilLI 


jjU 

4 u 4 ■> *i 

CijLa 
L 0 Li* 

-» 0 

J^jLuua 

-Lai. 

4-Ju-a CIj I 

'o^qIaJg 


' a * i 

(jijaai) £j$-u SO^“' 


4-4^-ua AjlS-Lo 


i a i o I 


t(Helliel 1989) 


Naturally, a similar situation occurs in the other direction, with one Arabic collocant 
having many equivalents, as shown by the list of some of the collocations involving the 
Arabic verbs <_S-d and , each of which is rendered by a different verb - sometimes 
several - in English, in compliance with the latter language’s collocation patterns: 
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to provide a service 


to greet 


to perform a ritual 


to render a musical composition 


to accomplish a task 


to swear an oath 

liiAJ 

to bear witness, testify 


to fulfil a function 


to carry out a mission 

aJLujj 


to draw a line 

\ 1-1-N. 1 Ijiys 

to play a musical instrument 


to give a military salute 


to knock on the door 


to impose a tax 

A i. ^1 l i 

to hull rice 

jjVl C-fjJ-ia 

to ring the bell 


to make bricks 

* * 

to pitch a tent 

Aa\~\ 

to slap s.o.’s face 

li£ 

to imitate (sth.) 


to break a record 


to administer an injection 

\ tQ-N. 1 ^ 1 . 

to cover a she-camel 

L-JjjJa 

to give an example 



The above applies to all types of collocation, and a restrictive or bound collocation 
in one language may re-emerge as a free one, or vice versa. For instance, while swarm 
(of bees) and school (of fish) are respectively translated by Jajll and Ac-Lad. 

■ T - dd l, Arabic uses the same word for herd (of elephants) and pack (of wolves): 

/Jjill. 

Many collocations are polysemous, that is, they have different meanings, often a 
literal one and a figurative one. For instance, a child can ‘wet his/her pants’, but when it 
is used in relation to an adult, it usually means ‘to be very afraid’. Similarly, in Arabic, 
you can be charmed by the melody of Jjd=u (‘drum beating and flute playing’) 
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but more often than not it denotes propaganda (cf. to beat someone’s drum). Although 
the context will generally help determine whether the literal or figurative meaning is 
intended, it may in some cases be quite ambiguous. 

The above-mentioned cultural connotations conveyed by some collocations also 
affect translation decisions. Let us consider the following two common English 
combinations: patient owl, cunning fox. While the latter can easily be translated as 
jliL a I j£L> the cultural specificity of the former poses a problem. In Western 

culture, an owl is a symbol of wisdom, whereas in Arab culture the owl has many 
negative connotations as it is considered a harbinger of bad luck, which is reflected 
in the fact that it is also known as Jjhl mLp (‘night crow’). As a result, the use of 
the word owl in Arabic in positive contexts often results in a cultural (pragmatic) 
mismatch that jars with the target readership. In this case, one is faced with the 
following possible solutions: 

1 omission of the anthropomorphic element and paraphrase: e.g. paAdj ; 

2 equivalent animal metaphor: e.g. (‘more patient than the 

hoopoe/camel’). 

The cultural specificity may flummox translators in seemingly straightforward 
cases. A particularly intractable example is the English collocation common sense, for 
which there is no single recognized equivalent in Arabic, which wavers between the 
following: 

• J Ul (‘sound disposition’) 

• (‘sound feeling’) 

• (‘natural feeling’) 

• (‘naturalness’) 

• II (‘widespread understanding’) 

• (‘understanding’) 

• ij hiu" (‘logic’) 

• (‘common feeling’) 

In addition to literal translations (^jLS tdjldui <_>^), the list, which has been 
drawn from written MSA sources only, comprises an Egyptian colloquialism ('^j$ i«) 
and functional equivalents. So much for collocational ‘feeling’! 

We have already mentioned the specificities of collocation within specialized - or 
terminological - collocations. Their collocational behaviour cannot be predicted or 
explained through the usual semantic or syntactic rules. Instead, they are subject 
to the conventions applied within the field of specialized language that they occur. 
More crucially, these restrictions tend to exist in the Target Language as well. For 
instance, in the field of computing the English word processing collocates with a 
limited set of conceptually similar collocants (e.g. data, information) determined 
by the specificities of the specialized language domain, or technical jargon, if you 
will. Similarly, in Arabic computing language, we find that its equivalent, ‘UJUJa, 
behaves largely in the same way, and collocates with words like and CiLjik*. 

The shared semantic features of specialized terms also results in shared collocational 
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behaviour in many cases. For instance, terms within the semantic field of diseases 
will share many of their collocants: 

disease X .. . affects/hits/... a patient 

disease X .. . can be chronic/treatable/ crippling/.. . 

In research examining specialized lexical combinations in French, it was found 
that collocants ‘selected’ terms that belonged to the same semantic class. 32 

The length and extent of contact between Arabic and European languages - 
English in particular - has resulted in a large number of caiques, i.e. borrowings, to 
which collocations have not remained immune: e.g. 

^ , to fall in love 

^ Ijj, marriage of convenience 
jliuJI , the Iron Curtain 
a£, white lie 
jAL: Jaa. , hot line 

While it is important to stress the need to choose the right collocant, this is perhaps 
a simplification since naturalness and idiomaticity may dictate the translation of a 
collocation by means of: 

1 equivalent collocation: e.g. 

to shed tears, 
to shed skin, 
to shed hair, 
to shed leaves, Isjj JaiLl 

2 a paraphrase: e.g. to hose down, eLdL c-iiid 

3 functional equivalent: e.g. 

to shed blood, Jjs (‘to kill’) 
to wreak havoc, (‘to destroy’) 
firebrand, i_>3* (‘live coal’) 

4 borrowing; depending on whether or not the borrowing is semantically 

transparent, it may be glossed or paraphrased: e.g. SajUII (the Cold War). 

In many cases, there are several competing possibilities: e.g. 

dead end: AjaLu> jiA 3 [form- and meaning-equivalent collocation] 

aJ J mlu xiV Jic. [paraphrase] 

Wljj (j-» JjUsV [paraphrase] 

Aja JjUaV tAijj [functional equivalent] 
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The above translations of the collocation assume that we are talking about its 
figurative of a ‘situation in which no progress can be made’, an ‘impasse’. If the literal 
meaning of a ‘blocked road’, ‘cul-de-sac’ is intended, the first phrase is the only possible 
translation. 

In addition, the translator’s choice will be determined by: 

• text type and genre (e.g. literary, non-literary); 

• register (e.g. formal, informal); 

• target audience (e.g. specialist, non-specialist). 

From a syntactic point of view, there is some variability, which reflects the creativity 
of collocation: 


English 


Arabic 

noun + noun 


noun + noun (idafa): 
e.g. passenger train, j'-M 



adjective phrase: 
e.g. railroad, 

adjective phrase 


adjective phrase: 

e.g. high treason, 



noun + noun (idafa): 
e.g. high seas, 

prepositional phrase 


prepositional phrase: 
e.g. at least, jaVl 

verb + preposition/ 


verb + preposition: 

particle 


e.g. to look at, (jJj 



simple verb: 
e.g. to cover up, LS ^c. 



verb phrase: 
e.g. to eat out, elm11 


The translation of binomials is subject to a number of features that set it apart from 
other types of collocation discussed. Generally speaking, the following strategies may 
be applied: 

1 similar binomial in TT: e.g. 

jlillj , heaven and hell (lit. ‘heaven and fire’) 

, sooner or later (lit. ‘urgent and postponed’) 

JjU', length and breadth 

(.VyJaWj (ji, for better or for worse, in good and bad times (lit. ‘in 
prosperity and adversity’) 

In many cases, segments occur in the same position in both languages: for instance, 
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in sets consisting of a positive/negative, or nearness/farness, the former in each 
appears first. In other instances, however, often some changes are necessary: e.g. 

sweet and sour, jlaj 
near and far, 

2 another binomial in the TT: e.g. 

JfJ) juak uF CF*, ‘He looked for a new member of staff 

high and low (lit. ‘the plains and the rugged terrain’, i.e. everywhere).’ 
lAs with might and main (lit. ‘with power and zeal’) 

3 omission of (near-) synonym: e.g. 

jl aja 'Xi, unconditionally (lit. ‘without restraint or condition’) 
aicjj threats (lit. ‘threats and menaces’) 

This is the rule, for instance, for binomials that occur in legal English (see Chapter 
3): e.g. 

(Jjj , between and among 
, each and every 

4 compensation: as binomials may serve as a means of emphasis, the loss of one 
or other element in the construct is offset by, for instance, the addition of an 
adjective: e.g. 

Jl$j JJ L£ Jc. , ‘He worked on his book every single day (lit. ‘day 
and night’).’ 

kikiall jUll clulj, ‘I witnessed the total 

destruction (lit. ‘destruction and demolition’) after the fire spread throughout 
the area.’ 

5 functional equivalent or paraphrase: the binomial is rendered by a word or 
phrase conveying the referential meaning of the combination: e.g. 

Ulaj Ula, wholeheartedly, completely (lit. ‘heart and form’) 

, to destroy everything, wreak havoc (lit. ‘to finish off 
the green and dry vegetation’) 

kiUJIj kLaUJ l, the entire population, all classes (lit. ‘the elite and the general 
population’) 

The more a binomial is culture specific, the less likely it is that there will be an equiv¬ 
alent construct, and in those cases strategies 3-5 would normally be used, especially the 
paraphrase: e.g. jjlddlj jjliLall, venial and mortal sins (lit. ‘the small and the great’). 
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As for the translation of phrasal verbs, here, too, identification is key, and the most 
common mistakes are the result of the translator misjudging the semantic composition 
of the phrase. This is particularly true for English, which has a higher number of non¬ 
transparent phrasal verbs. 

Comprehension, as we have seen, is further complicated by polysemy, especially 
of English phrasal units, as well as the lack of one-to-one correspondence between 
phrasal verbs in both languages. 

The strategies for dealing with phrasal verbs to a large degree depend on the 
transparency of meaning. In the case of semi-transparent phrasal verbs (many of which 
have an intensive aspect), the translation will involve one of the following strategies: 

1 change in preposition: e.g. 

to look for-, je. Aisj 

to look at (‘to inspect’): jaa 

2 omission of the particle altogether: e.g. 

‘The car has been fitted out with a new engine.’ 
aj-A. - T ^ ^ i ojCldl 

“I checked over the article yesterday.’ 

(jAal 

‘He met up with his old friends.’ 
e.Laai]l 4 jja llaij 

to go with, jab 

to go under (ship), jjA 

3 compensation through addition of a prepositional, adverbial or noun phrase: e.g. 

to cover up (‘to cover completely’), ^Jac. 

to piece together, “uLa 
to hit out, y V»m 

4 paraphrase: as many English phrasal verbs are idioms, it is sometimes necessary 
to paraphrase their meaning: e.g. 

& „ £ 

to brick up, 
to get over, 


5 new verb incorporating the intensive aspect: e.g. 

to drink up (= ‘drink until the end’), (‘to finish’), (‘to pour down’) 
to screw down (= ‘fix down tightly’), dlui (‘to secure’) 
to pile up, 
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to bottle up (in the sense of‘to seal in a bottle’), tjc. 
to finish off, 

This strategy will often include specific verb forms that are associated with 

an intensive (e.g. II) or resultative meaning (e.g. VII): e.g. 

to smash up, jCS 
to rip apart, 
to die off, 

Other factors that determine the translation include whether or not the phrase has a 
transitive/intransitive meaning (bearing in mind that Arabic prepositions always need 
an object) and the object with which the phrasal unit collocates: e.g. 

to take off (intransitive), 
to take off (transitive), 
to break off (work), (J^T) 

j, 

to break off [an engagement), (<j>Li.) 

Non-transparent, i.e. wholly figurative, phrasal verbs and those that are culture- 
specific, of course, pose the biggest problem. As their meaning cannot be deduced from 
their constituent components, there is no option but to resort to the dictionary. Natu¬ 
rally, this presupposes recognition, which is the translator’s main stumbling block. 

As regards lexicographical tools, the coverage of phrasal verbs in English-Arabic 
dictionaries is, at best, sketchy, and often it is necessary to turn to specialized phrasal 
verb dictionaries, but even then the polysemous character of phrasal verbs means that 
context remains a crucial element. 

When translating phrasal verbs, it is important to pay due attention to register, 
particularly in English as many phrasal verbs are linked to informal or even slang us¬ 
age. As a result, the translator has to make sure to avoid register mismatches, with an 
informal unit being used in formal contexts, and vice versa. For instance, it would be 
inappropriate to use phrasal verbs like to botch up (‘to mess up’), to fork out (‘to pay’) 
or to fess up (‘to confess’) in formal prose. 

In addition to dictionaries, the translator may have recourse to a number of elec¬ 
tronic tools in the field of collocation. The main ones are concordances and corpora 
(see Chapter 4), which provide a truly unique service hitherto unavailable. For instance, 
Figure 1.4 shows that only collocates with the noun uji, while Figure 1.5 

reveals that the Arabic word (‘fire’) collocates with the verb 4^ (i, u) - ‘to break 
out’ - or (‘to consume’), and the adjective JA& (‘terrible’). 

Some corpus concordancers even provide handy collocational commentary. For 
instance, Figure 1.6 contains (part of) the search results for the word ‘fire’. 
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Figure 1.4 Results of a word search in arabiCorpus (http://arabicorpus.byu.edu/) 
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Figure 1.5 Results of a word search in the Leeds Arabic Corpus (http://smlc09.leeds.ac.uk/ 
query-ar.html) 
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Figure 1.6 Results of a word search in the Online Corpus Concordancer, based on the 
British National Corpus (http://lextutor.ca/conc/eng/) 


The list shows that the possible collocates with ‘fire’ (within the corpus) are: 


fire 

equipment 

agents 

appliances 

facilities 

systems 

fighting 

alarm (+ call) 

brigade (+ access/action) 

extinguishing (+ systems) 

precautions 

to start + DET (a/the) 


resistance of 

fire 

on 



IDIOMS CdjU. /jjj 1*2) 

We have mentioned the words ‘idiom’ and ‘idiomatic’ a number of times. While 
the latter simply refers to ‘natural native-like usage of language’, the former is a 
technical term. For our purposes, we consider an ‘idiom’ to be a fixed expression 
with figurative or metaphorical meaning, whereas ‘the essential feature of an idiom is 
its non-literal, metaphorical meaning. The meaning of an idiom is not the sum of the 
meaning of its parts, its constituent words.’ 33 
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Although it is impossible to deduce the sense of idioms from their constituent 
parts, there are often degrees of transparency and Cowie (1994, 1998), for instance, 
distinguished between: 

1 pure idioms (entirely opaque and invariable), e.g. brass monkeys (‘to be chilly’), 
to smell a rat (‘to suspect something is wrong’); 

2 figurative idioms (slightly variable, with a figurative and a rarely used literal 
interpretation), e.g. change one’s tune (‘to express a different and, often, 
contradictory opinion’); 

3 restricted collocations (one figurative and one literal element, with restrictions on 
use with elements outside the phrase); e.g. early bird (‘someone who wakes up, 
or arrives early’); 

4 open collocations (both elements used literally and freely combinable), e.g. take a 
ride (e.g. in a car, a circus attraction, train). 

Despite the fact that they are considered to be ‘frozen expressions’, idioms often 
allow variability, whether grammatical (e.g. verbs can be conjugated, or appear in 
another tense) or lexical (some words may be replaced by synonyms): e.g. 

to put/set a foot wrong (‘to make a mistake’) 
to follow/walk into someone’s footsteps 
:uU., hard-hearted 

Spisdl Jia / jlill Jla I jllll anxiously 
However, there are limits to the variability and it is usually not possible to: 

• replace one of the core lexical items: e.g. 

dead letter, but NOT *dead envelope 
kLjia <3*3;, but NOT 3^ 

• change the word order of an idiom: e.g. 

topsy-turvy, but NOT * turvy-topsy 
^T41 , but NOT 

• omit or add a word (except for a modifier): e.g. 

save one’s breath, but NOT ''save breath 

head over heels, completely/totally head over heels, but NOT *head over 
high heels 

(‘to get the green light’), but NOT LS ib 

(‘red line’), but NOT -Lkll 

The above rules may be broken for stylistic reasons, or for comic effect: e.g. ‘I was 
head of swimming trunks when I came out of the pool!’ 
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Idioms are highly language- and culture-specific, and the translator needs to know, 
for instance, that red tape (bureaucracy) is ‘red wax’ (jia.I in Arabic; that 

opposites are apples and oranges in English, but ‘fat and fire’ (jdij in Arabic; that 
something that is heart-warming in English, ‘cools the breast’ (jaloll djil) in Arabic, a 
language whose origins are rooted in the burning desert heat, which also explains how 
the easy life is Qd (‘cold life’)! When the English heart trembles, the Arabic one 
‘dances’ (J-aSjp). In Arabic, childhood is conjured up by a reference to a ‘smooth nail’ 
(jliill ^c-lj), while in English it is a tender age-, in Arabic a ‘prey’ is ‘cold’ (Sajd or 
‘easy to swallow/pleasant to eat’ (“UjLi ^x.), rather than ‘easy’, etc. 

Identical expressions may have widely varying meanings, one figurative (making it 
an idiom), another purely literal: e.g. to be on a trip, either to be travelling, or to be 
experiencing the effects of taking the hallucinogenic drug LSD. 

Often, the metaphorical meaning derives from a one-time literal one, which has 
since been lost; e.g. to be in the limelight (‘to be the centre of attention’) goes back to a 
time when theatre stages were lit by limelight. Even the most cited of all idioms to kick 
the bucket (‘to die’) has quite literal origins; according to one etymology listed in the 
Oxford English Dictionary it refers to the bucket that was kicked away from under a 
person to be hanged, who would then die because ‘the bucket had been kicked’! 

So, in most cases idioms are rooted in history as well as culture, which makes them 
such a problem for the language learner. That is not to say that the difficulty is the 
same between all languages; those that are culturally closer will have more common 
areas of origins, and vice versa. 

In English, idioms may be traced back to: 

• folklore: e.g. old wives’ tale, the Grim Reaper-, 

• the Bible: e.g. pearls before swine, speaking in tongues, patience of Job, to turn 
ploughshares into swords; 

• literature: e.g. neither a lender nor a borrower be (W. Shakespeare, Hamlet, 1:3); 

• historical events: e.g. to cross the Rubicon (‘to go beyond the point of no-return’, 
referring to Julius Caesar’s army crossing of the river by that name); 

• historical figures: e.g. Platonic love; 

• caiques: e.g. let them eat cake (< alleged quote from the French queen Marie- 
Antoinette); 

• popular culture: e.g. the full Monty (film). 

In Arabic, we find similar categories: 

• Qur’an: e.g. < - ijW jdLA (‘true Muslim’); 34 

• Hadith: e.g. (‘easy prey’ - in reference to fasting during winter time); 

• historical figures: e.g. Jjlj 

• the Bible: e.g. £>> kjjiu. (Noah’s Ark), SjUill (‘scapegoat’); 

• literature: e.g. ls* (‘the best companion is a book’), which is 

part of a verse by al-Mutanabbl (the first half of which is j?-' 

, ‘the best place in the world is on the back of a steed’). 

• caiques, most of which have come from English in recent times: e.g. 

^ IjouliII , crocodile tears 

cijaj (j^s q iVm , to pull the carpet from under someone’s feet 
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Alaxial <_£ jjl ill ffy at, to b?te tfitft /beds 07ZC 

jUii ^ <xjjj, a storm in a teacup 

^L»l Xii), to put the cart before the horse 
(_pali Jc. (dlla) likui, fi/<37z& cheque 
ls± jl%, /row Curtain 

In some cases, however, the meaning may change in the process of borrowing, with 
the creation of so-called ‘false friends’ (expressions that look similar but differ in 
meaning), as a result of: 35 

a Reinterpretation: e.g. the Arabic equivalent of the English expression to 
lose one’s nerve (= ‘to lose one’s courage’) is AjLoc. 1 ia (‘to lose his nerves’). 
Though a near-literal translation, the Arabic phrase denotes ‘to lose one’s 
temper’, i.e. become angry. 

b Partial borrowing: the original expression has several meanings and only one 
is borrowed: e.g. the English idiom cover story can mean either ‘an impor¬ 
tant news story that appears on the cover of a periodical’, or ‘a made-up 
story to hide the truth’. The Arabic caique C-&U1I is only used in the 

latter sense. Naturally, this has significant implications and the translator has 
to be wary not to assume meaning is always transferred with form. 

Similarity in form does not necessarily imply borrowing as different cultures have 
similar reactions to things. For instance, although Auil is often cited as a caique of 
the English ‘to open one’s ears’, it is, in fact, a wholly Arabic construct, whose origins 
can be traced to the Middle Ages, and one cannot even exclude that English (and 
other European languages) ultimately borrowed it from Arabic! Similarly, does ‘he 
was fuming’/ LS I*j jl£, for instance, reveal any cultural specificity, or rather a similarity 
in metaphorical target and source domains, which are common to both English and 
Arabic communities? 

Meanings may differ altogether, as in for your eyes and cTne . J L\ q«; while the 
former has a connotation of secrecy or confidentiality (as in the case of documents 
marked ‘for your eyes only’), the Arabic idiom means ‘for your sake’: e.g. 

Quc. ClulS 

‘She made an enemy of him for the sake of her husband.’ 

It is also not uncommon to find idioms with similar meaning, but of varied origin, 
competing with one another. For instance, ‘to return empty-handed’ can be folklore- 
based, as in Qua. Qia-i ^aj/ilc. (‘to return with Elunayn’s shoes’), have its roots in a 
proverb, like jlaa. Qjjiu ?la (‘to return with the two horns of the donkey’), which is a 
compression of QuiVl a jlLox Quja luILj jLuJI (‘the donkey went in search 
of horns and returned with his ears cut off’), or be rendered through a technical term, 
Qalijll (‘to return with empty saddle bags’). 

It is often argued that Arabic uses far more idioms than English; whether or not this 
is true is difficult to tell. What is undoubtedly clear to even the most casual observer is 
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that religion-based idioms are more frequent in Arabic. 

Syntactically, idioms may come in the following guises: 

• NOUN (English/Arabic): e.g. 

brick (‘reliable person’) 

(‘cunning person’) 

• NOUN + NOUN (English/Arabic): e.g. 

hobby-horse 

(‘higgledy-piggledy’) 

• NOUN + ADJECTIVE (English/Arabic): e.g. 

dark horse (‘a virtually unknown competitor that wins something 
unexpectedly’) 

jUJ (‘long-tongued’, i.e. given to gossip) 

• PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE (English/Arabic): e.g. 

in a pickle (‘in difficulty’) 

(jjc. a (‘in the blink of an eye’) 

• VERB PHRASE (English/Arabic): e.g. 

to have a fit (‘get very angry’) 
id (‘to tighten the belt’) 

• GENITIVE CONSTRUCTION (English/Arabic): e.g. 

man of substance (‘wealthy person’) 
days of yore (‘bygone days’) 

Jalj; (‘self-control’) 

• SENTENCE (English/Arabic): e.g. 

to hit the ceiling (‘to get angry’) 

(‘to turn the page’) 

Translating idioms 

The translation of idioms is complicated by a number of factors: 

• The absence of an equivalent idiom in the TL; 
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Deceptive transparency of components; this applies particularly to idioms that have 

both a literal and a metaphorical meaning. In many cases, the literal and figurative 

meanings are rendered by different translations in the target language: e.g. 

to go down, (lit.) ‘to descend, sink’ (Jjj), (fig.) ‘to be accepted (e.g. idea, 

* >-* ' 
proposal)’ (V^jS ^51) 

to pay back, (lit.) ‘to return money borrowed’ (l&j ^), (fig.) ‘to take revenge’ 


Lack of transparency of components, often due to archaic meanings: e.g. in 
the Arabic idiom AafyL JjBI , the meaning of JjbJ as ‘the front and side of 
a house’ is a very classical one which many Arabic speakers would no longer be 
familiar with; 

Variability of one of the lexical items in idioms (see above); 

The cultural specificity of many idioms. For instance, the very common phrase 
jLdiix (‘Joha’s nail’) is a reference to a story involving the fictional figure of 
‘Joha’, the Arab counterpart of Till Eulenspiegel, whose adventures are the object 
of innumerable tales all over the Near and Middle East (appearing in the guise 
of Nasrettin Hoca in Turkey and Nasr al-Dln in Persia), as well as in Central 
Asia. Conversely, an example for English would be ‘all Christmases rolled into 
one’, which may pose a problem for readers who do not celebrate Christmas. In 
this case one might draw a comparison with the Muslim cultural equivalent Ajt 
(Eid). In English>Arabic translation, the idioms relating to, for instance, alcohol 
(e.g. bottoms up, hair of the dog ) or certain sports such as cricket (e.g. to throw a 
googly, a good innings) are also particularly challenging; 

Misleading similarities between idioms in the source and target languages. Despite 
the existence of certain human universals, there are many examples of similar 
idioms having very different, often opposing meanings across languages. For 
instance, the English translator coming across the expression adi may be for¬ 
given for opting for the obvious translation ‘to tighten one’s belt’, i.e. ‘to live fru¬ 
gally’. Whilst this may be the correct translation in some cases, in others it would 
be completely nonsensical since the same idiom is also used to mean ‘to prepare 
oneself’, and is then synonymous with ejjj) adi or ojjla adi. Similarly, the Arabic 
idiom 4±ja Likla (‘to withdraw one’s tail’), though very similar to the idiom ‘with 
one’s tail between one’s legs’, could not be further in meaning from its English 
equivalent: the Arabic idiom means ‘to strut’, whereas the English phrase (which 
usually collocates with the verb to leave) means ‘in shame and disgrace’! In Arabic 
you can ‘bite your nails’ (<L»lil ijac.) only ‘in anger’ but an English speaker does it 
out of anxiety, as in a nail-biting wait. In short, the translator has to guard against 
imposing SL meanings on TL idioms, irrespective of formal similarities; 

Connotational or contextual differences between established SL and TL idioms: e.g. 

a The expression that ship has sailed is best translated into Arabic as jUaill Ajli 
but while the English expression appears in a variety of contexts, the Arabic 
idiom tends to collocate mostly with ‘marriage’, as in ( Li Jc. cjU) AjU 
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(‘to lose one’s chance of getting married’), 
b The established equivalent of j jLj is ‘to follow in someone’s 
footsteps’; unlike the English idiom, the Arabic phrase implies to do so 
blindly. 

• Polysemy of some idioms: e.g. may mean either ‘to discuss something 

in depth’ or ‘to do as one pleases, without any let or hindrance’; 

• Language variation: within a given language different communities coin different 
idioms, or attribute different meanings to identical ones. Whilst this is true for 
varieties of English, it is much more prominent in Arabic, where many idioms are 
dialect- specific but may filter through in the formal register of speakers of that 
particular dialect. Consider, for instance, the renditions of the English idiom out 
of the frying pan into the fire : 

jIAHj (j a jUALd (lit. ‘to seek relief from the sun-baked earth in the 

fire’) (MSA) 

c-j)* (lit. ‘to escape from the bear only to fall into the 
pit’) (Levantine Arabic) 

CiIjJ c-aldl diaj Ja (lit. ‘from under the drip to under the spout’) 
(Levantine/Gulf Arabic) 

SjLLll Ja {Pp. (lit. ‘to get out of the hole but fall down the 

slope’) (Egypt) 

^ qa jGUa (lit. ‘to come out of the khabb but fall in the 

well’) (Oman) 

ojjji qa ^JUa (lit. ‘to escape from the troops only to be plundered 
by raiders’) (Oman) 

^ cjjill (ja jGUa (lit. ‘to be saved from death but fall in 
Eladramawt’) (Oman) 

In some cases, one finds that the dialects are more fertile grounds for idioms than 
the standard variety. From the point of view of recognition and comprehension this 
naturally complicates things greatly. In many cases, the differences in form are small 
but in others the same meaning is expressed completely differently, as the above 
examples reveal. 

• Register ; just like other lexical items, idioms are often linked to specific registers. 
This applies solely to English, where a number of them are associated with an 
informal style: e.g. 

to get on someone’s case (‘to monitor someone’s behaviour’) 
to be off his rocker (‘to be crazy’) 
on the q.t. (‘on the quiet, secretively’) 
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The most effective translation strategies are as follows (in order of preference): 

1 a TL idiom that has similar meaning and form: e.g. 

an iron fist in a velvet glove, jtal <^1 

the naked eye, adjdddl dw*d 

/ace to face, < 4-31 

lion’s share, ±J)l\ < -.m-Vi 

to /it// z« /oae, cjill ^ £<jj 

In some cases, there are several possibilities: e.g. 

* 0 * % 

topsy-turvy, c-ijlidL dl*JI t t.. tic. ( _ ? Ic. Ld) 

2 a TL idiom with similar meaning but dissimilar form, i.e. with one or more 
different lexical items: e.g. 

to fly off the handle, r-I a 

a drop in the ocean, ^ 

to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, (j ib'd ! ^dd c_i*J 

3 to paraphrase, maintaining some SL cultural specificity, where necessary: e.g. 

to back the wrong horse, j^dd! alj=d! LS \c. jdl; 

4 a functional equivalent, i.e. ‘descriptive’ translation, which essentially entails 
‘neutralizing’ the idiom by rendering it through a non-idiomatic phrase in the 
target language: e.g. 

dark horse, (‘obscure person’) 

5 omission: this strategy is employed for the sake of specific text types and/or 
readership: e.g. 

He was really angry when she came home late - it really got his hackles up. 

' T ~ Id 1 \. >>r-- 

6 addition, particularly in cases where both figurative and literal meanings of an 

idiom coincide, as in the example to shrug one’s shoulders, which should either 
be translated as -daid Ja (literal) or J>a (figurative); 

7 borrowing, i.e. literal translation. This is a useful strategy for highly culture- 
bound idioms. The borrowing may be of every lexical item in the original, or 
only some of them: e.g. 

to have green fingers, a-d 
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With respect to the last strategy, it is important to point out that today’s borrowing 
is often tomorrow’s naturalized idiom, with its foreign origins being quickly forgotten. 
For instance, the English origins of to cry crocodile tears, cjjjs have been 

forgotten as the expression has become part of Arabic lexis. Similarly, most English 
speakers will be blissfully unaware that a marriage of convenience is, in fact, a caique 
from French, and the origins of the Arabic ‘ LadLa^ l may thus go back to either 


language. 


Naturally, a number of strategies are usually open to the translator, and in many 
cases, there are several possibilities within a given strategy: e.g. 


to follow/take someone’s lead: 


f ^ „ 0 ___ ^0^ 

4 > i ' 4 
ajjl 


SajL “Usjjc. (‘cold prey’) 

(‘easy-to-swallow prey’) 
ljja diLa (‘easy hunt’) 

(‘easy target’) 


an easy prey: 


In order to illustrate this further, let us consider some of the possible equivalents to 
the English idiom it’s raining cats and dogs. 


Literal translation (borrowing) 


Ikki (Usill) 


Idiom similar in form and meaning 


Idiom similar in meaning, dissimilar in 
form 
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Functional equivalent/paraphrase 


SLa. 

c. t * 3 q*n. 

j £.Lal*ill C/p 
C-Laldl LJi jJaj 
S-Laldl diaJSjl 

Ojlji-J ^jlalaJ Lu.lll (jj 
1 ClllLj tU 


Despite the number of possibilities within each category, it is clear that one may 
distinguish between degrees of figurativeness of the expressions, depending on the 
presence of a literal component. _ 

Viewed from this angle, we may say that c-fjall jLdii Uidl fj\ (‘the rains pours as 

if flowing from the mouths of waterskins’) is more figurative than f-LalJl Jjatl (which 
contains the word ‘sky’), which, in turn, is more figurative than (which 

contains the word ‘clouds’), with the least figurative being the phrases that contain the 
word ‘rain’. 

As ever, register, text type and target audience are crucial considerations. With 
the exception of the first, the following translations are all idiomatically possible 
and grammatically correct, but belong to different registers, styles and degrees of 
formalcy, literariness, etc.; when selecting the appropriate translation of a given 
idiom, all of these have to be matched. For instance, the use of a borrowing may be 
too exotic for a general newspaper article, but the best option in a literary text aimed 
at a semi-specialist readership. 

As mentioned above, the differences in idioms between language varieties, both 
between the standard (MSA) and the dialects, and between the individual dialects 
impact on translation. When translating into Arabic, a translator may arguably 
decide that it is more important to have an idiom in both SL and TL and, in the 
absence of an MSA equivalent, resort to one used in a particular colloquial variety. 
It is important to remember, however, that no matter how judicious a choice this 
may be for stylistic reasons, it should not be at the expense of comprehension. The 
decision should, therefore, be based on whether or not the idiom is specific to only 
one variety or whether it is used in several, on the one hand, and, on the other, on 
the extent to which it may reasonably be expected to be understood by the target 
readership. 

A particular type of idiom that also merits to be treated here are similes (<Uuij), 
a figure of speech comparing two things through like, as, or than: e.g. as happy as 
a sandboy, to sweat like a pig, more cunning than a fox. These may be problematic 
for a number of reasons. First, as they tend to be highly culture-specific, literal 
translation often results in unnaturalness. The translation of as strong as a horse 
into Jla would provoke ridicule from most Arabic speakers, as would 
for as drunk as a Lord\ 

Second, seemingly similar comparisons may result in dramatically different uses. 
For instance, at first glance the English simile as white as snow or as white as a sheet 
both have whiteness as the aim of the comparison, and one would reasonably expect 
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them to be used interchangeably as long as a high degree of whiteness is intended. In 
practice, however, there are contextual connotations; as white as snow is used, for 
instance, when talking about someone’s reputation, whereas as white as a sheet is 
used exclusively to refer to the pallor of someone’s face, usually after sustaining an 
emotional shock of some sort. Similarly, to drink like a fish only applies to alcohol, 
not thirst after eating a salty dish! 

Further, one should not assume that there is an equivalent TL simile for all SL 
ones, as the cultural differences between languages often result in semantic gaps. 
This is particularly true for English-Arabic translation since similes are used more 
often in English than they are in Arabic, which seems to have a penchant for other 
idiomatic expressions. 

Elere, too, foreign influences are making themselves felt. For instance, the 
established equivalents in Classical Arabic of as white as snow are (‘as 

white as wax’), jiall Ji« (‘as white as the moon’) or Jia (‘as 

white as a full moon’). As a result of language contact, however, these have increas¬ 
ingly been crowded out by which, in more ways than one, may be 

considered both a cultural and pragmatic mismatch. Another example is as black as 
ink, traditionally rendered as (‘as black as tar/coal’), though 

(‘as ink’) is frequently found in modern Arabic texts. 

Similes may be rendered in one of the following ways: 

• a TL simile with similar form and meaning to the original: e.g. 

as strong as a lion, jL>/£ 

• a TL simile with similar meaning, but dissimilar in form: e.g. 

as patient as Job, Mjii' 

• omission; this strategy may be used either when there is no equivalent in the tar¬ 
get language, or for stylistic reasons. As similes often have superlative meaning, it 
is necessary to compensate for the omission: e.g. 

as thin as a matchstick, 

• literal translation ( calquing ); in some cases, one may opt for a literal rendering 
for stylistic purposes, either signposted or not: e.g. 

as fast as a bullet, Jli 

PROVERBS (J^i) 

Since both idioms and proverbs can have metaphorical uses or content, the distinction 
between them is perhaps not always clear. Generally speaking, the distinctive feature 
of proverbs is the fact that they (purport to) convey a (folk) wisdom or (supposed) 
general truth, and often have an exhortatory or advisory intent; in other words, there 
is a moral to them. 

Linguistically, they differ from idioms in that they are even more invariable in form; 
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proverbs resist any change, even pluralization or conjugation. They also tend to be 
complete sentences, rather than phrases, as is the case for idioms. Let us consider, for 
instance, the idioms <^$1 JjUl / 4}$1 t>j^j jlS and their English translations ‘to 
blow a gasket’, ‘to have kittens’ or ‘to spit fire’, on the one hand, and an idiom such 
as (‘every steed can stumble’), which is most appropriately rendered as 

‘nobody’s perfect’. All are metaphorical expressions, but the proverb has a moral and 
pragmatic purpose, which in the latter example may be paraphrased as ‘don’t be too 
harsh on X, nobody’s perfect!’ 

Proverbs occupy a high status in Arabic language usage to this day, and they are 
conspicuous in most conversations across all social levels in Arab countries. For this 
reason, it is a significant issue in Arabic-English translation. 

Proverbs are probably the most culture-specific of all idiomatic expressions. The 
generic Classical Arabic proverbs have often been subject to modification in the 
dialects, each of which has continued to create them and as a result there are often 
many intra-cultural, regional differences and/or nuances: e.g. 

liLSL tdl jA-dl (‘fate is with you one day, and against you the next’) 
(MSA) 

jjjiill ^ ^ (‘the believer may think about it, but God is 

the One who arranges it’) (MSA) 

Lull (‘one day, the world is filled with honey, the next 
with onions’) (Egypt) 

(jaldl V Laj G JS L (‘not everything that 

a man wants will be carried to him by the winds from jetsam and flotsam’) 
(Gulf Arabic) 

—* man proposes, God disposes 
—> life has its ups and downs 

£-hLa jlAHl o_jIj (‘the carpenter’s door hangs awry’) (Egypt) 

2jL3c. ciiLj 11 ^ . g . 'idn Clu (‘the jeweller’s daughter craves 

gold and the weaver’s daughter goes naked’) (Oman) 

jl=Gh jb (‘the carpenter’s house doesn’t have a ladle’) (Tunis) 
kjjfLui hb jb (‘the ironsmith’s house doesn’t have a knife’) (Tunis) 

—* the cobbler’s children are always ill-shod 

c-dla slbkk j]} g)c.\ o_±b (‘the dog’s tail remains crooked, 

even if it is put in fifty moulds’) Gulf) 

o_dli “Ulc. Ijalc. j G JjS (‘the tail of a dog will never be 
straight even if they hang a brick on it’) (Egypt) 

o_iSjj V MAi-b l (‘a colocynth gourd can never be transformed into a 
watermelon’) (Oman) 


a leopard doesn’t change its spots 
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In addition to a ‘top-down’ movement, i.e. from the Standard to the dialects, there 
has also been a great deal of upward and lateral spreading, with many originally 
dialectal sayings spreading to other varieties - both dialects and the Standard - either 
with their original meaning or dressed up in a new one. 

Unlike with the other types of idioms discussed, it is impossible for the translator to 
avoid contact with colloquial proverbs in most non-technical text genres. This throws 
up a significant linguistic problem in that the proverbs often contain vernacular vo¬ 
cabulary, which may constitute an obstacle for all except the native speakers of the 
variety in question. For instance, the Omani proverb Aiiiidic. Ajlij j£Lj jUj jj*S 
contains references to local geography (the town of Biyaq) as well as dialectal lexical 
items. Yet, even if one were given the literal translation - ‘like the blind man of Biyaq 
who is always replenishing his hookah and waving the date-stalk about it’ (!) - the 
meaning would still remain elusive. (In fact, the closest English equivalent would be a 
great deal of sowing for very little reaping .) 

Though both English and Arabic draw a great number of their proverbs from 
religious sources, religious language appears much more often in Arabic than it does 
in English. As a result, many English non-religious proverbs re-emerge with a clear 
religious connotation in Arabic translation: e.g. patience is a virtue, o' laV . . il l kLjJI 
jjLA/)]! qa (‘speed is of the devil and patience of the Merciful’), which is often to 

be preferred to the ‘secular’ji^. dyZj jia Jx Lall (‘patience is bitter but its fruit is sweet’). 

Just like with other idioms, there have been numerous borrowings from European 
languages: e.g. 

jjJ i n Idnd of the blind the one-eyed man is king 

(originally coined by the sixteenth-century philosopher Erasmus) 

jU Qjij / Yj Y, no smoke without fire 

The following strategies may usefully be employed in the translation of proverbs, 
in order of preference: 

1 an equivalent proverb similar in form and meaning; this is the usual method 
with many of the ‘newer’ proverbs: e.g. 

plidl li), if speech is silver, silence is golden 
^ iSjl CjjfLL. iLjj, silence speaks louder than words 

(^Jc. ijd. ic. qa jjA dA\ ^3 jjilac., a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush 

(jliaiJI xXx jjc-Vl, in the land of the blind, the one-eyed man is 

king 

2 an equivalent proverb similar in meaning, dissimilar in form: e.g. 

Acjlill ijll, the devil finds work for idle hands (also idle 
hands are the devil’s playthings-, an idle brain is the devil’s workshop) 
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Cl^jc. Ajjlj^l la] (‘if there are too many captains, the ship will 
sink’), too many cooks spoil the broth 

qa Jja. j»jlll (‘an egg today is better than a chicken 

tomorrow’), a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush 

^Uliall Cuxlj Chit (‘when the lions were absent, the hyenas played’), 

when the cat’s away, the mice will play 


3 an equivalent idiom, which typically conveys the result of the proverb. In Ara¬ 
bic, this will often involve a so-called wisdom (<uia.) or a literary quote: e.g. 

*i) AjAV ojii. (jh (‘he who digs a hole for his brother will fall into 
it’), to be hoisted with his own petard 

education is not received; it is achieved , JLal LL) 'all ^TLaSj j^ILal jal V 
<Jxi aa L» ( _ s AaJl (verse by the Abbasid poet al-Mutanabbl) 


4 paraphrase; in this case no phraseological item is used, and the meaning of the 
proverb is given: e.g. 


I^UCj ,_ 5 jai AfLa Jii, to know a place you have to be from the place 


5 translation by addition; it is not uncommon for proverbs to be abbreviated, as 
it is presumed that the listener/reader is sufficiently familiar with it to complete 
it. Whilst the same process may be transferred into the TL, it is advisable to 
complete the proverb in the TT: e.g. 


when in Rome ••• (do as the Romans do), aIxL La jxala L>jj CC£ la] 
OLaJll 


( ls jsj V Jj£)) ••• aaL V Jko ^c-Lall, contentment is a ivealth that does not 
run out and a treasure that does not perish 


6 borrowing (literal translation), with or without explanation or nearest 
equivalent. This may be used when there is no equivalent proverb and the 
meaning is transparent, or if it is in line with target readership expectations 
or text type conventions. Due to the culture-bound content of proverbs and 
the above-mentioned issue of vernacular vocabulary, inappropriate use of 
this strategy will result in unnecessary exoticness of the text, which may even 
hamper comprehension. For instance, the Omani proverb CtCJI *a t_ajLi LI 
AiLkjC .lajallj (‘I have seen the blood of the circumcision and the summer in 
the sharjaban [a fruit resembling the colocynth]’), which is said in self-praise, 
loses all meaning to the average Western reader, and as a result, a clear gloss is 
vital in those cases: e.g. 


Aialillj the dogs bark, but the caravan moves on 
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J£jjj Jail, re/y fow God] but tether [your camel], i.e. God helps those who 

help themselves 

* £ 

Jljt <Gs! jjt ^ ajill, in the eyes of its mother, the monkey is a gazelle 


COMPOUNDS (CAIji) 

The issue of compounding plays a considerable role in Arabic-English-Arabic 
translation. As is so often the case this is primarily, if not exclusively, due to the 
fundamental differences in lexical structure and formation between the two 
languages, with compounding being extremely active in English and far less so in 
Arabic. First of all, let us take a closer look at what makes compounds what they are 
and behave the way they do. 

Essentially, words can be divided into simple and complex words, i.e. those that 
consist of one lexical unit and those that consist of either an affix, or another lexical 
unit attached to it, respectively. In this context, linguists refer to free and derivational 
morphemes. A simple definition of morpheme would be ‘the smallest meaningful unit 
of a language’. Let us take the word ‘drink’ as an example. As this is a unit that can 
exist on its own and cannot be divided into underlying components, it is called a 
free morpheme. At the same time, it has a lexical meaning by itself, so it is a lexical 
morpheme. 

We can, of course, add a number of ‘stick-on-parts’ to the word and make a 
new one. We could, for instance, add ‘-ER’ or ‘-ABLE’ to ‘DRINK’, which gives us 
‘DRINKER’ (‘someone who drinks’) and ‘DRINKABLE’ (‘something which can be 
drunk’). In adding ‘-ER’ or ‘-ABLE’, which are known as suffixes (i.e. something 
that is added at the end of a word), we have created two new words. Naturally, in 
so doing, we also change the grammatical category of the words in many cases, as 
becomes clear from the following representation: e.g. 

[DRINK] VERB 

[[DRINK] VERB + [ER] affix] NOUN 

[[DRINK] VERB + [ABLE] affix]ADVERB 

As an affix can never exist by itself - it always needs a word to hang on to - linguists 
use the term bound morpheme. Since the process involves derivation, i.e. new words 
are created (as opposed to inflection, say of a verb), these types of morphemes are also 
known as derivational morphemes. 

A word comprising only one morpheme is called simple, whereas a complex word 
has more than one. English words often contain a large number of morphemes, as in 
the word antidisestablishmentarianism, which may be analysed as [anti] [dis] [establish] 
[ment][arian][ism], and contains two prefixes and two suffixes. 

A compound is a combination of two or more independent words - i.e. free lexical 
morphemes - that functions both grammatically and semantically as a single word: e.g. 
sun + rise. It is important at this stage to contrast this with the concept of noun phrase, 
which is also a group of words, but which consists of a noun and a modifier, typically 
a determiner (e.g. article) and/or an adjective, as in the ‘beautiful girl’. An easy test to 
apply is the following: if the relationship between the elements is ‘X is something that 
is Y’, then it is a noun phrase; if‘X is a type of Y’, then it is a compound. So, a handbag 
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is a type of bag (not a bag that is a hand!), while a nice car is ‘a car that is nice’ (not a 
type of car). 

Compounding (or composition) also differs from derivation in a number of ways. 
First, there are no phonological changes in the elements of the compounds, as opposed 
to those in derivation: e.g. music > musician (derivation), music-hall (compounding). 
Second, derivation always includes bound morphemes, whereas compounding involves 
a combination of roots or stems. Finally, there is a limit to the number of morphemes 
that can be added through derivation, while in theory no such restriction exists for 
compounds, which are said to be recursive : e.g. 

first-class ticket 

first-class ticket office 

first-class ticket office customer service 

first-class ticket office customer service assistance 

first-class ticket office customer service assistance clerk 


As far as spelling is concerned, we can distinguish between three types of compounds: 

1 a compound consisting of two separate words: e.g. firing squad 

2 single-word (or juxtapositional) compounds: e.g. gamekeeper 

3 hyphenated compounds: e.g. ice-cream 

Unfortunately, the spelling of compounds is highly inconsistent and, at times, 
positively haphazard, especially in the case of hyphenation, with variants co-existing 
quite happily. 

Another way of subdividing compounds is based on the semantic relation between 
its components. The key element of a compound is the head, which determines both 
the meaning and the grammatical category of the compound. In English, the head is the 
right-most element, as a result of which English compounds are called right-headed. By 
far the bigger category is comprised of compounds in which the left element modifies 
the head, i.e. says something about the head in one way or another, often that X is 
a specific type (i.e. a subclass) of Y (head): e.g. football stadium (a specific type of 
stadium). This class is known as endocentric compounds. 

Another group may be illustrated by units such as bigwig or pickpocket, which do 
not have a head and often have a metaphorical meaning; a bigwig is not a wig that is 
big, but ‘an important person’, while pickpocket is not a type of pocket, but someone 
who ‘picks your pocket’. These are known as exocentric compounds. 

A group that falls outside the former two consists of sets such as ‘the London- 
Durham express train’ and ‘Southampton-Newcastle match’, in which each element 
functions as head. Syntactically, this category implies ellipsis (omission) of a preposition: 
‘London to Durham (express train)’,‘Southampton versus Newcastle (match)’. 

The following are some additional guidelines to distinguish (or, as linguists say, 
disambiguate ) compounds, especially in relation to noun phrases (which sometimes 
look the same): 

1 stress pattern: compounds have the main stress on the first element, noun phrases 
on the second: e.g. 
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dark room (a room that is dark) vs darkroom (a special room in which a 
photographer develops films) 

blackboard (board found in a classroom) vs black board (a board that is 
black) 

greenhouse (a building where plants are grown) vs green bouse (a house 
that is green) 

whitefish (a type of fish) vs white fisb (any fish that is white) 
flatfoot (slang term for policeman) vs flat foot (a physical disorder) 

White House (the US president’s residence) vs white house (a house that is 
white) 

In the above examples, the spelling (provided it is correct!) already provides 
the main clue since noun phrases can never be written in one word. However, 
below are some sets where spelling alone does not provide any clues: 

French teacher (someone who teaches French) vs French teacher (a French 
national who is a teacher) 

toy factory (a place where toys are produced) vs toy factory (a model of a 
factory, used as a children’s toy) 

2 lexicalization: only compounds can be lexicalized, i.e. acquire ‘word status’, as 
a result of which they appear in a dictionary: e.g. ice-cream. That is not to say 
that every compound is lexicalized, particularly as compounding is a highly 
productive process and new adhoc ones are coined every day: e.g. 

crystal light bed treatment 

3 affixation and modification: the first element of a compound does not take a 
suffix, and cannot be qualified (e.g. by very, too, quite): e.g. a darker room can 
only be a room that is darker, and you can’t have a ‘quite greenhouse’. 

4 In the case of verb compounds, the tense is marked on the head: e.g. 

I stir-fried the vegetables. (NOT *1 stirred-fry) 

5 transparency: the meaning of compounds is often not transparent: e.g. a 
blackberry is often red and a greenhouse can be painted in any colour. 

6 pluralization: 

a In some cases, compounds have exceptional plurals. This is 
particularly noticeable in certain exocentric compounds; for 
instance, even though the plural of leaf is leaves, the Canadian 
ice-hockey team are the Maple Leafs (not leavesl). Similarly, 
the plural of sabertooth (a type of tiger) is sabertooths. 
b There is generally no plural marking of the first element; only 
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the head takes the plural, even if the original word does not 
have a singular form, as in: 

trousers vs trouser-pocket 
pyjamas vs pyjama bottoms 

Exceptions include arms factory/race, systems analyst, sports doctor, goods 
train, where there would be ambiguity if the plural were not used. For instance, 
in the case of arms factory, the use of the singular ‘arm’ could in theory refer to 
a place where they produce synthetic arms (i.e. limbs), as opposed to one where 
they make weapons, whereas a good train would quite naturally be analysed 
as ‘a train that is good’ (rather than a bad one). Another set of exceptions 
is a very small set of noun compounds which, for historic reasons, have an 
adjective as their second element, but only the nouns can take plural markers: 
e.g. secretaries general. These generally involve borrowings from French, where 
the adjective follows the noun. 

7 clipping: (verb) compounds can be clipped, i.e. the second element dropped: 
e.g. ‘This house is guided at £100,000’, in which guided is shortened from 
‘guide-priced’, i.e. ‘has a guide price (at auction)’ of £100,000. 

Syntactically, compounds also come in many guises, some examples of which are 
shown in Table 1.1. 


Table 1.1 Composition of compounds 


+ 

Noun 

Adjective 

Verb 

Preposition 

Noun 

handbook, 
ice-cream, shop 
window 

ice-cold 

to babysit, 
to shoplift 

sit-in 

Adjective 

black market 

bitter-sweet 

to highlight 

forthwith 

Verb 

swearword 

diehard 

to stir-fry 

take-off 

Preposition 

underdog 

overambitious 

to backdate 

hitherto 


In addition to the above examples, compounds may also be comprised of a phrase - 
e.g. good-for-nothing, off-the-peg (clothes), sweet-and-sour (e.g. chicken) - or an idiom 
(e.g. this cast-pearls-before-sivine attitude of his). The ‘verb + preposition’ (or adverb 
particle) category is also very productive, but these are phrasal verbs, which have been 
discussed above. 

The grammatical category of the compound is determined by its head, so the 
columns refer to, respectively, noun (or nominal) compounds, adjective compounds 
and verb compounds. The exception here is the ‘preposition’ column, where the first 
element determines the part of speech of the compound. 

Conversion plays a big role in English lexicology, i.e. a word can change grammatical 
categories, which also applies to compounds and many noun compounds are turned 
into verbs: e.g. to blindfold. 
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Compounds in Arabic 

Arabic compounds differ significantly from those in English. Indeed, it is highly 
debatable whether Arabic has compounding (c_u£jj) in the sense it is applied to 
European languages. 

Although Classical Arabic had a way of combining several words into one, a pro¬ 
cess known as diaj, one should resist comparing this to the type of units we have 
described above. 36 Examples of are words including JUd (‘to say ^ 

and Jiija. (‘to say V) Yj JjAY’), or modern combinations (mainly re¬ 
stricted to science and technology) like (c 5 j =>4 + ci^j >) (‘underwater’) and 

cgj i - Ai»‘oln (‘audiovisual’), most of which are adjectives. These are, in fact, ‘blends’, 
since the constituents are not free morphemes and, with the exception of the last 
one, are abbreviated (clipped). 

The controversy arising from the discussions on compounds is inextricably linked 
with the fundamental differences in the morphology of Arabic and English. For a 
start, Arabic is said to be non-concatenative, meaning that it does not normally allow 
for lexemes to be juxtaposed to form a new unit, with a new specific meaning. But 
things are, unfortunately, not as cut and dried as all that, as the following examples 
make clear: 

1 combinations with Y (to render the English non-, un-, in-): e.g. ( non¬ 

existence ), ^jSjiY ( decentralized); 

2 <jdU (‘what’ + ‘between’ - antechamber)-, 

3 i jjwVi Ij (‘oh’ + ‘fate’ - lottery)-, 

4 jI$j Jjl (‘day and night’), (‘morning and night’); 

5 SjjUa, (‘aeroplane’ + ‘helicopter’ - helicopter); 

6 JU-dajc J JU (‘presentation’ + ‘state’ - petition), JU> (jdj / JUJ) 

(‘head’ + ‘money’ - capital). 

In 1-3, the first element is, once again, a bound morpheme and there is a strong 
case for reanalysing it as a prefix; hence, it involves derivation rather than com¬ 
pounding. The combinations under 4 have been called blended compounds ; 37 in 
fact, syntactically, they are compounds but semantically they are idioms. The fifth 
example should be considered a caique, with the borrowing JLjSLi* being added 
in apposition. Only the last group comprises ‘true’ compounds insofar as here we 
have the juxtaposition of two nouns to form a new unit that functions as such both 
syntactically, and semantically, as is shown by the plural formation, for instance: 
(Jiolujj ,CjYU (or (Jljil <_HJJj). 

Moreover, case is marked only on the second element: e.g. 

tdjjjjjjj LaUal YUuTj Cyiiild, ‘The company invested 

additional capital in Paris and New York.’ 

(jjalajidl (j* jtiil YU. ‘He submitted a petition signed 

by two of the employees.’ 
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While the first group is very productive in Modern Standard Arabic, the others 
are made up only of the examples listed. 

Does this mean that Arabic has no other compounds? Not quite. It does have 
lexical units that are involved in a semantic relation in which the second specifies 
the first, have one referent and ‘function as one phrase or syntactic unit.’ 38 However, 
syntactically, they are genitive constructions involving nominal annexation, known 
in Arabic as idafa, and, as such, they are only semantically equivalent to English 
compounds. In itself, this is not that different from some English compounds, many 
of which are also in a genitive relationship with their co-element: e.g. university 
spokesman is a ‘spokesman of the university’. 

The claim that the Arabic idafa is a compound must be further qualified since, 
clearly, not every genitive construction can be considered a compound! The answer 
lies in adding the criteria of: 

• a semantic unit in a relation of specificity; 

• the existence of ‘one referent’; 

• idiomatic non-compositional meaning; 

• the relationship that exists between the elements is adjectival or one of subject 

and object: e.g. (‘nationalization of banks’). 

In these cases, the head (c-iLjai) and its modifier, or governed noun (AjI) c-iL-bi), 
may be likened to constituents of English compounds. 

In order to distinguish these from purely genitive constructions, the term idafa 
compound is suggested here; it is a compound in the sense that it meets the above 
tests, while at the same time remaining fundamentally (syntactically) an idafa. 

At times, discussion of the idafa within the context of Arabic compounds is based 
on how the Arabic construct is translated into English, or by the mere fact that 
the idafa is a distinct syntactic unit. For instance, it is difficult to argue for the 
‘compound status’ of ‘Lu)a4]l jjai ( school principal), for instance, as Ryding (2005) 
seems to do, or of (arrowhead), as Emery (1988) does, since these are 

purely genitive constructions. Indeed, if one applied the same principle to English 
compounds, ‘seats of the bus’ would have to be considered a compound. While 
there is a case for numeral constructions that occur with numerals to be considered 
compounds, syntactically, they do not fit the other criteria. The same is true for 
other compound constructs - e.g. tdlail (at that time: adverbial compound), 

bUn (multilateral: adjective compound) - none of which should be considered 
compounds in the sense discussed here. 

In addition to idafa compounds, there is another category of syntactically 
compound units, i.e. prepositional phrases: e.g. ‘ultraviolet’, jja 

a » nid i, ‘supernatural’. 

A summary of the typology of Arabic compounds is shown in Table 1.2. The 
table shows clearly that many of the compound combinations that exist in English 
are lacking in Arabic, with the empty slots in the ‘verb’ category being the most 
salient feature, even if verbs are represented by the deverbal nouns (jiLa4): e.g. 
(‘washing’ + ‘brain’ - brainwashing). 
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Table 1.2 Compositions of Arabic compounds 


+ 

Noun 

Adjective Verb Preposition 

Noun 

L ^a±a!i (‘shirt’ + ‘sleep’ - 

c-L^ajj Cn (‘hand’ 


nightgown). 

+ ‘white’ - benefit. 


jlilul mbi (‘doctor’ + ‘teeth’ 

favour). 


- dentist). 

4_$ahJal A£.Luj (‘hour’ 


■All (‘bag’ + ‘hand’ - 

+ ‘additional’ - over¬ 


handbag) 

time) 

Adjective 

aUall (‘docile’ + ‘guid¬ 

ance’ - compliant), 
4-dill (‘long’ + ‘stature’ 

- tall), 

Idl (‘short’ + ‘ability’ 

- powerless), 
SydaiJl jadb (‘always’ + 
‘greenness’ - evergreen ) 


Verb 

- 

- - 

Preposition 

SaUll (‘above’ + ‘habit’ — 

extraordinary), jjkAll Ci Vi 
(‘below’ + ‘feelings’ - subcon¬ 
scious), <=-bdl (‘against’ + 

‘water’ - waterproof) 



A particularly productive set in the noun + noun and adjective + noun categories 
are compounds with a fixed set of items such as jjc. or (to render the English non-, 
un-, in-), ■kj* (‘excess’ - cf. English hyper-), J (‘subject to’ - cf. English -able, -ible, 
-iue), J kjLla (‘ability for’ - cf. English -ability, -ibility), Aids (‘similar’ - cf. English semi-, 
demi-, quasi-), jUida (equi-, iso-), dSxfiia (poly-, multi-), to name but a few: e.g. 

dLLdluVI aift, shamelessness 
jjdaill unequalled 

1 equilateral 

daja, hyper-activity 
, semi-precious 
jlddl Jjla, breakable 
LlAAII jaiio, multicellular 

These combinations are particularly productive in MSA in neologization in science 
and technology. 

Just like in English, it is possible to distinguish between endocentric and exocentric 
compounds in Arabic (Emery 1988): e.g. (endocentric) and (‘star’ 

+ ‘sea’ - starfish, exocentric). The latter category is especially productive in proper 
nouns denoting flora and fauna, nearly all of which have terms of kinship as the head, 
and often contain a bound modifier, i.e. a that occurs only with a particular 

i «h : e.g. 
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jpil j»l, ‘mother’ + ‘ink’ - cuttlefish 
(jilu jjI, marabou 
tijl (jj), jackal 

cluj, insects and worms 

Another common category of Arabic compounds have head words that denote 
ownership or agency, such as ji and e.g. 

■* S 

Cmlt Ajj, landlady, mistress of the house 
jA relative 
^jLo, decision-maker 
dilplill i_jU_Lal, people of ill repute 

Unlike English compounds, those in Arabic are left-headed, i.e. the first element 
determines the grammatical category and meaning of the whole. 

Though, at first sight, the prepositional compounds appear to be an exception since 
they are right-headed, this may be explained by the fact that the prepositional part 
is to be reanalysed as a prefix; hence, there is a strong case for not considering them 
compounds at all. 

Compounds in Arabic do not have a specific stress pattern, in contrast to their 
English counterparts. As a result, there is no way of distinguishing between idafa 
compounds and noun phrases on the basis of stress alone. 

Unlike in English, compounds in Arabic cannot consist of more than two elements, 
and cannot be nested, i.e. form part of a larger compound unit: e.g. ‘town hall clock’. 
In Arabic, the compound would have to become part of another annexed structure: 
e.g. cAjLol=JI Ji aa 2ijj (account book sheet). 

Grammatically, the adjective compounds are the odd ones out since, despite being 
an idafa, the first element can also take the definite article, which is why these are 
commonly known as ‘impure’ or ‘false’ idafas. In addition, the adjective agrees with 
the noun in gender: e.g. 

Goldl JjjJall ‘the tall man’, vs Aalill JjjL Ja^l, ‘the man is tall’ 

Goldl Aijjidl Culdl, ‘the tall girl’, vs Aalill Aiijla AjjjII, ‘the girl is tall’ 

Other criteria for distinguishing between the genitive construct phrase and 
syntactically identical idafa compounds include pluralization and modification. 

In idafas, the number (singular vs plural) of the non-head substantially changes the 
meaning of the set, as opposed to compounds, where the meaning is independent of 
the number of the non-head: e.g. 

jkia, ‘the student’s pen’ 
pill, ‘the pens of the student’ 
c_nkll ‘the students’ pen’ 

" i ' S 

piil, ‘the pens of the students’ 
vs 
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‘starfish’ (sg.) 
jp^l\ £jL j, ‘starfish’ (pi.) 

* j 

It is not possible to split up a compound in any way, but it is allowed for idafas: e.g. 

S & 

L_L>lkll ‘the pen of the three students and of the teacher’ 
hdl a iJald, ‘the bag of this hand’ 

q'TG , ‘the director’s beautiful office’ 

The non-head of compounds cannot be modified, but that of an idafa can: e.g. 
Jjjidl GA=>., ‘the tall customer’s suitcase’ 

Translating compounds 

The difficulties involved in translating compounds between English and Arabic may 
be summarized as follows: 

• The identification of compounds is not always self-evident: e.g. French teacher. 

• The meaning of compounds is often not transparent: e.g. pickpocket. 

• In the case of nested compounds, grammatical (i.e. morphosyntactic) analysis can 
be ambiguous: e.g. processor system modelling language. 

• The number (singular/plural) of the constituent elements is often not the same in 
both languages: e.g. travel agency, jUld 

• Often, a compound in one language is not translated by its grammatically 

equivalent construction: application program, 4-djjj. 

• A compound in one language may be rendered by a simple word in another: e.g. 
daybreak, > bathtub, 

Generally speaking, English compounds are rendered into Arabic in one of the 
following ways: 

1 idafa, which can take the form of: 

a noun + indefinite noun: e.g. kijc, bedroom 

S, * ~ o * 

b noun + definite noun: e.g. jj^Ladll <11, camera, c-uaJ l pocket money 

c noun + J + noun: e.g. , sleeping clothes 

2 noun phrase (noun + adjective): e.g. Ajjlsc- <ll£j, real-estate agency, 
seaplane 

3 prepositional phrase (preposition + noun): e.g. sliLI ^Jc. fire drill; 

Jh. output capacity 
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4 finite clause: e.g. 


aILoj cAiafi ^gjll CiLajika]! £liaj, batch-data retrieval system 


A rule of thumb is that the majority of endocentric English compounds are rendered 
by an idafa in Arabic, with the exceptions being either due to idiomatic or figurative 
usage: e.g. chainsmoker, jjAddl -Ljii. Since exocentric compounds always have 
figurative meaning, the translation is entirely unpredictable and based purely on 
meaning: e.g. flatfoot, As a result, recourse to the dictionary is the only option. 

Of particular note are compounds involving noun-preposition collocations such as 
ijjyaJI claia] <. s* / -! / (NOT cjjjJu), fire drill. Unlike in English, 

where the preposition of a verb usually ‘disappears’, in Arabic it must be included, as 
it may result in mistranslation. 

As stated above, Arabic compounds tend to consist of only two elements, whereas 
English compounds are, in theory, infinitely expandable. The fact that it is very easy 
in English to juxtapose a string of nouns has resulted in a large number of multi-word 
compounds, particularly in scientific and technical terminology, but also in everyday 
vocabulary. Multi-word compounds pose a particular problem in view of their 
grammatical and semantic complexity and compression; their structural ambiguity 
naturally grows when they are extended. Any successful translation depends on the 
successful identification of the semantic relations between the constituent components 
of the compound. 

In some cases, spelling may come to the rescue as nested combinations are 
hyphenated, as in colour-picture tube, where colour and picture together modify 
tube-, in other words, it is not a picture tube that is coloured. Things can easily get 
very complicated, however: e.g. in linear frequency-modulated signal detection the 
presence of the hyphen tells us that the signal is frequency modulated, rather than 
‘being of a linear frequency that is modulated’. Unfortunately, this doesn’t remove 
the ambiguity at other levels, which is not resolved by identifying the head of the 
compound; depending on what it is modified by, the whole can be deconstructed as 
‘detection of a linear signal that is frequency modulated’, ‘the linear detection of a 
frequency-modulated signal’ or ‘linear frequency-modulated detection of a signal’. The 
various possible relations are represented below: 


r 


=Y 


r ■ n 

{Linear} {frequency-modulated} {signal} {detection} 


The choice of one or the other dramatically changes the translation, and grammar 
alone cannot provide a conclusive answer in these cases. As a result, the translator has 
to carry out some research into the subject in order to ascertain which of the possible 
interpretations is actually used in the field (in this case, it is the first). 

It stands to reason that the complexity of English multi-word compounds defies 
easy solutions and one finds that in Arabic they often require several idafas and/or 
prepositional phrases, possibly embedded in finite clauses: e.g. 
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broadband integrated services digital network, A-ojaJI Uiajjxll aLA£a*1I CjL.iL]] aILj d> 
patent cooperation treaty, jUL QjUjII S.LLL 

remote administrator control server, jc- 

multichannel multipoint distribution service, -Llaill) aiLL £U=q 

°iS o * ' o ' -*o 

dial-up postpaid internet service, 3ia.V jjc. CjjjLVI ^ jLqYI 

The strategies for multi-word compounds may be summarized as follows: 39 

• to recover the underlying structure, i.e. the syntactic relations between the 
components (‘syntactic recovery’); 

• to break down the compound into its constituent sub-units. Whilst in many cases 
this is a straightforward linear operation, in others things can be somewhat more 
complicated; 

• to translate both the semantic and syntactic relations accurately and 
idiomatically. 

Up until now, we have concentrated on translating English compounds into Arabic 
as this is arguably the more complicated process, not least because of the already- 
mentioned complexity. That is not to say that translating Arabic ‘compounds’ is devoid 
of difficulties. 

The first problem that arises is related to the figurative meaning of certain idafa 
compounds, both endocentric and exocentric: e.g. JajUI ,jjl does not mean that some¬ 
one is born to the road but, rather, a wanderer, Cm]l <JaI, lit. people of the house, refers 
to those related to the Prophet Muhammad, and may be contrasted withjl-dl <Ja 1, 
which simply means ‘the people living in the house’. 

The main stumbling block, in fact, lies in the incorrect - or rather unidiomatic - 
rendering of idafas and certain noun phrases into English, where the latter requires a 
compound. What complicates matters is the fact that in many cases, several construc¬ 
tions are possible, but only one will be idiomatic. The single biggest mistake that is 
perpetrated in the translation of idafas is to render them consistently as an English 
o^-genitive construction (the so-called Norman genitive), instead of a compound or 
s-genitive: e.g. 

SjaISII jldai, *the airport of Cairo instead of Cairo airport 

o l 

j»l, *the mother of Salwa instead of Saliva’s mother 

In theory, all translations are correct but most native speakers of English would 
probably opt for the latter of each set as being the more idiomatic. In many cases, 
however, the genitive is both possible and idiomatic: e.g. 

, the organizers of the conference, the conference organizers 
Note that both *the organizers’ conference and *the conference’s organizers are 
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impossible here; the former because this implies a possessive relationship, rather than 
one of subject-object, and the latter since the s-genitive construction is not ordinarily 
used with inanimates. 

Bearing in mind the above provisos, one may put forward the following general 
principles for the rendering of idafas as compounds in English: 

• when the second element of the idafa limits the meaning of the first in some way, 
i.e. denotes a ‘type of’ relation: e.g. 

■All Akid., handbag 

• when the second element is the object of an action and the first - the subject - an 
active participle: e.g. 

decision-maker 

• when the second element denotes the purpose of the first: e.g. 


jjalLa, savings bank 

BUT: t-iUliVl Sjlld, ambulance, -dll Alik, grenade 

This does not mean that the translation of any of the above can only be a compound 
or that this is the most idiomatic solution, and semantics can often throw a spanner 
in the works: e.g. 

ijUda, coffee-cup (= the receptacle) 
a cup of coffee (= the receptacle but filled with coffee) 
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EXERCISES 
Exercise A 

Use both dictionaries and authentic texts to identify the meaning and usage of 
the following multi-word items, as well as any variants. Then, provide as many 
translations as possible, together with the contexts, text types and readerships for 
which they can be used. 


1 

2 

3 


p i 

A > . V1 . .i i 

)Jl alja JlaJI 


4 jjjll QA 1 

5 331 

6 c 3iq-Nj ^kS)!\ C' ixV) 

7 jcjJM 44 ^ 

S L 0 u.ll! 

9 JUill 


10 (Jl-aS 

11 4_i2 s-UI 3^ 

12 QJ'N 

13 3- 0 33^ 


14 33 ^ 3^ f44>* 

15 4)^1 


16 AjLuil 3 t3^ 3^ 

17 aa jl 


18 

19 a 




Y1 


0“iHJ 


o-° J°’ 

Ualuj 3^^-} 


20 3 ^ 3“^ S- 1 ^ 

21 $.1^31 V 

22 J2M jttLJI 
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2,3 JU 

24 aJ ^_ic.j 2)C. 

25 SjLujVI Ajq5'i (Jalxll 

26 3 IUJI (jjlill 

> -*0^ __ Jj 

27 2)j 

28 A-mjl jIaiII 

29 ^dc. JA 

30 Ja^Aj jc-Li 

31 a red herring 

32 to bring to heel 

33 to count one’s chickens before they are hatched 

34 seek and ye shall find 

35 to make a mountain out of a molehill 

36 blood is thicker than water 

37 talk of the devil ... 

38 it’s no skin off my nose 

39 every cloud has a silver lining 

40 people in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones 

41 to pass out 

42 to do up 

43 to get through with 

44 to pick up 

45 in sackcloth and ashes 

46 on a sticky wicket 

47 one-track mind 

48 off the rails 

49 at loggerheads 

50 to wring one’s hands 

Exercise B 

Identify the possible collocants of the following words and translate them. 

1 

2 

3 Lkl 

4 

5 

6 o^j- 0 

7 «■_!>?■] 

8 *LuA jjjj 
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9 

10 jlAl 

11 conclusion 

12 control 

13 crisis 

14 damage 

15 decision 

16 difficulty 

17 doubt 

18 education 

19 hope 

20 power 
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IDENTIFYING VARIETY 

Variety in language comes in many guises and levels. One way of talking about 
variety at what may be considered the generic level is through differences in terms 
of‘dialect’ or ‘accent’. 

The sounds of a language - any language - can be pronounced in a variety of 
ways, typically linked to geographical locations; these manners of pronunciations are 
commonly referred to as accents. If there are also differences involving grammar and 
lexis (vocabulary), then we use the term dialect. In most language communities, one 
variety (or dialect, if you like) has at some point in history been elevated in that it 
is considered the norm, or the standard with which people are expected to comply. 
Usually, this normative language has grown out of a speech variety that gained prestige 
through its use in the most powerful or influential region of the community. This is 
the case, for instance, for both English and French, whose standard varieties go back 
to the language of the areas around their capital cities. Indeed, what today is called 
Standard English (also ‘BBC English’ or ‘the Queen’s English’) in Britain is simply 
a dialect ‘which has acquired greater importance than the other dialects for reasons 
which are in the main non-linguistic.’ 40 It is also the normative language that is the one 
that tends to be written and used in formal contexts, whereas there is often a social 
connotation in that this variety is associated with the higher social classes. 

Standard varieties are called prestige dialects (or acrolects) by linguists for the very 
simple reason that they enjoy the highest esteem within the language community. This 
fits in with the distinction that is usually made between geographical (or regional) 
dialects/accents and social dialects/accents. The former denote differences between 
various places, while the latter refer to differences related to social background or 
class. Sometimes, differences may be restricted to specific social, cultural and/or age 
groups. This is the case for slang, which is considered a ‘sub-standard’ variety involving 
differences in grammar and, especially, vocabulary but not usually pronunciation. 
Examples include the specific vocabulary used by prison inmates. Often, slang 
originated as a secret language by which people conveyed belonging to a group, while 
enabling its members to talk about certain issues in a way that would not be understood 
by outsiders. In some cases, this led to very creative language use, indeed. For instance, 
in ‘rhyming slang’ (associated with the London ‘Cockney’ dialect), speakers will use a 
word or phrase that rhymes with the one that they wish to use, as in ‘jam jar’ for ‘car’. 

It is not always the ‘supradialectal’ variety that has the highest prestige and we often 
find that the dialect of a particular region enjoys greater esteem than others, without, 
however, being considered ‘normative’ in the way that we have outlined above. For 
instance, the London dialect enjoys more prestige than, say, the dialect of Birmingham 
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and has sometimes been adopted by people who originally hailed from other regions 
(and thus dialects). 

The situation in Arabic is somewhat more complex, as we shall see. Although 
Classical Arabic (CA), fushd, or its modern offshoot, Modern Standard Arabic (MSA), 
is considered the prestige ‘dialect’, not least because it is associated with the Qur’an, it 
is always a learned variety since no Arabic-speaker is a mother-tongue speaker of CA. 

When language variation affects only vocabulary, as in the terminology linked to a 
given profession, we use the term jargon. Examples include the use of language within 
the legal profession (which is known as ‘legalspeak’) or the computing industry. 

Naturally, the above varieties do not exist within a vacuum and are subject to 
differences resulting from context, interlocutor, individual style, intended pragmatic 
effect, etc. Of particular relevance to translation are the shifts that occur as a result 
of ‘register’, which generally refers to a stylistic level that is to be situated along an 
informal-formal continuum. 

Register is a crucial component in natural idiomatic speech and getting it wrong can 
lead to pragmatic mismatches, shifts in meaning, as well as unwanted comical effect if 
it doesn’t fit the text type, character and context. For instance, it would be considered 
inappropriate in English academic discourse to refer to something as ‘codswallop’ 
(nonsense) as this is a highly colloquial word. Similarly, it is unlikely to hear someone 
involved in a fight address his opponent by saying ‘I say, old fellow, will you kindly 
desist from hitting me?’, as the degree of formalcy it conveys is at odds with the context. 

In some cases, getting the register ‘wrong’ is, itself, used to achieve a certain stylistic 
- often humorous - effect, as in the following exchange: 

- ‘What happened to the watch?’ 

- ‘It was stolen.’ 

- ‘What?’ 

- ‘Nicked, pinched, purloined .’ 

Native speakers would be quick to pick up on the fact that the last word sticks 
out because it is incongruously formal, even archaic, next to the highly colloquial 
British English words ‘nicked’ and ‘pinched’. In this case, the incongruity of the word 
is signposted in writing by the italicization, which is usually reserved for foreign words 
or expressions. 

Register is an extremely difficult thing to get right in translation as it is very difficult 
to determine it accurately. In addition, there is often no one-to-one correspondence of 
the various levels/nuances and their connotations across languages. 

At the same time, register and variety are influenced by the individual speaker and 
his/her ‘creative’ or personalized use of language, which is referred to as an idiolect. 
This may come through in speech as well as in writing. It may include certain turns 
of phrases that a particular individual will use often, or a more general ‘style’ of 
expression. In literature, idiolectal use of language is often used to mark characters off 
from one another, whereas the author’s idiolect is also clearly visible in many instances. 
Arguably, this is particularly true for good authors, whose individual use of language 
means that it is almost immediately recognizable. 

The issue of register is particularly relevant in Arabic>/<English translation in view 
of the issue of diglossia, which will be discussed briefly in the next section. 
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Diglossia 

The linguistic situation of Arabic is a highly complex one in that there is a standard 
variety (fushd) coexisting with a huge number of colloquials ( al- c ammiyya , al-darija), 
many of which are mutually unintelligible, even if the advent of global satellite 
television and the internet have exposed Arabic speakers to a great deal of dialectal 
variation that they have learned to cope with. 

It is the colloquial that is the Arabic speaker’s native tongue, whereas the normative 
variety is acquired at school and contact with this level of the language is restricted 
to formal writing and speech (e.g. news broadcasts). This dichotomy, which, in effect, 
is tantamount to bilingualism in a monolingual community, is known as ‘diglossia’. 

The phenomenon goes back to the very beginnings of Classical Arabic, i.e. the 
literary dialect of the Qur’an and pre-Islamic poetry, the so-called ‘poetic koine’, 41 
which has traditionally been associated with the dialect of the Quraysh, the Prophet 
Muhammad’s tribe. Whatever the case may be, there is little doubt that this koine was 
distinct from spoken varieties of the Arabic spoken in the Arabian Peninsula. 

Already during the Prophet’s lifetime, the new faith was propagated beyond its 
cradle. Naturally, the Arabian armies that swept across the region were composed of 
warriors from various tribes and thus spoke different dialects. It has been argued that 
it is the lingua franca or koine used among the soldiers in foreign settlements that 
would ultimately give rise to the modern dialects. 42 

The issue of diglossia in Arabic has been the subject of an increasingly expanding 
body of research and a great deal of controversy, especially in regard to its implications 
in the classroom, with students having to acquire several varieties in order to be able 
to communicate within the Arabic-speaking community. 

The term ‘diglossia’ 43 was introduced by the Greek philologist Ioannis Psicharis 
(Jean Psichari, 1854-1929) towards the end of the nineteenth century in his Essais de 
grammaire historique neo-grecque, published in Paris in 1886-9. Literally meaning 
‘bilingual’ in Greek, the word denoted the Greek bilectal situation, split between the 
vernacular demotiki and the formal katbarevousa. 44 

The famous French Arabist William Margais was arguably the first scholar to use 
the term ‘diglossia’ in relation to Arabic, in his article entitled ‘La Diglossie arabe’ 
(‘Arabic Diglossia’), which was extracted from a report the author had drawn up 
regarding Arabic teaching in North Africa. He distinguished between two ‘distinctly 
different aspects’ of Arabic, one, which is 

a literary language, referred to as written, standard, literal or classical Arabic, 
which has always been a written variety and today is the only one used for literary 
or scientific works, newspaper articles, legal documents, private correspondence 
- in short, everything that is written. In the form in which it appears, this written 
language has probably never been spoken and is most definitely not spoken 
anywhere today. 45 

and another consisting of 

spoken varieties [...], none of which has ever been written [...] and which 
constitute the only conversation medium in all communities, both 
uneducated and educated. 46 
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Even though the above contains elements that are factually incorrect - the main 
one being the claim that vernaculars are never written - it was the first time the 
question of diglossia was presented in relation to education, which until then had 
been focused on the literary variety of the language. 

In modern scholarship, it was an article written by Charles Ferguson in 1959 which 
triggered not only the long-standing debate, but also marked the beginning of modern 
Arabic sociolinguistics. Ferguson defined diglossia as a situation ‘where two varieties 
of a language exist side by side throughout the community, with each having a definite 
role to play’, 47 distinguishing between a ‘high’ (‘FI’) variety - the normative fusba - 
and a ‘low’ (‘F’) one, the latter referring to the vernaculars. Ferguson’s definition, 
therefore, is remarkably close to Margais’: 

Diglossia is a relatively stable language situation in which, in addition to the 
primary dialects of the language (which may include a standard or regional 
standards), there is a very divergent, highly codified (often grammatically more 
complex) superposed variety, the vehicle of a large and respected body of written 
literature, either of an earlier period or in another speech community, which 
is learned largely by formal education and is used for most written and formal 
spoken purposes but is not used by any sector of the community for ordinary 
conversation. 48 

In order to illustrate his theory, Ferguson identified a number of contexts and the 
corresponding level: 49 



H 

L 

Sermon in a church or mosque 

X 


Instructions to servants, waiters, workmen, clerks 


X 

Personal letter 

X 


Speech in Parliament, political speech 

X 


University lecture 

X 


Conversation with family, friends or colleagues 


X 

News broadcast 

X 


Radio, soap opera 


X 

Newspaper editorial, news story, caption on picture 

X 


Political cartoon caption 


X 

Poetry 

X 


Folk literature 


X 


Aside from its static nature, the model has been accused of being too impressionistic 
and of oversimplifying the linguistic situation within the Arabic speech community, 
reducing it to extremes and ignoring other factors influencing individual speakers, 
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as well as rhetorical and pragmatic aspects. Some of the contexts are also highly 
debatable. Two merit particular attention: poetry and political speeches. The former 
disregards Arabic dialectal literature, which exists all over the Arab world, the most 
famous being, for instance, the Egyptian poet Fouad Negm, who used his craft to 
great effect in composing inspiring nationalist verse. 50 As for political speeches, they 
are often examples of mixed speech with emotive content being conveyed by the use 
of the people’s speech, i.e. the dialect. 

Ferguson did not overlook the fact that there are areas in which the levels can 
intersect or overlap, resulting in ‘communicative tensions [that] may be resolved by 
the use of relatively uncodified, unstable, intermediate forms of the language’. Fie 
suggested that in Arabic this involves a spoken form ‘used in certain semiformal or 
cross-dialectal situations [which] has a highly classical vocabulary with few or no 
inflectional endings, with certain features of classical syntax, but with a fundamentally 
colloquial base in morphology and syntax, and a generous admixture of colloquial 
vocabulary.’ 51 It is this variety that is also known as al-lugba al-wusta (‘the Middle 
Fanguage’), to which we shall return later. 

One year later, H. Blanc (1960) conducted an experiment with a number of native 
Arabic speakers of different dialects, which resulted in his identifying additional 
levels: ‘Standard Classical’, ‘Modified Classical’, ‘Semi-literary/elevated colloquial’, 
‘Koineized colloquial’ and ‘Plain colloquial’. Once again, one is faced with a model 
that is at once too rigid and simplified as it presupposes speakers acting within one 
level. Furthermore, it implies the existence of a ‘grammar’ for each of the levels. Finally, 
there were procedural questions in terms of the representativeness of the participants 
in the experiment. 

The first Arab scholar to conduct a detailed examinination of diglossia was El-Said 
Badawi (1973), who used a number of phonological variables (e.g. the realization of 
(J ,i ,dli) and grammatical variables (e.g. negation, use of verbal/nominal sentences) to 
identify a number of levels/categories in contemporary Egyptian speech: 

• ‘heritage’ fttshd (djl>ill LS ^laa), this corresponds largely to Classical Arabic, or 
at least grammar ‘heavily influenced by the Qur’anic variety’, and its usage is 
restricted to religious scholars ( c ulamd’) from al-Azhar, in religious discourse; 

• ‘contemporary’ (MSA) fusha d ): this variety is closely linked with 

the previous one and is employed, for instance, in formal news broadcasts; 

• educated speakers’ colloquial ((J jffl ' d l ) : the register that is used by educated 

speakers when conversing about ‘civilizational’ issues, such as politics, social 
matters, etc., in a formal context; 

■* S 

• ‘enlightened’ colloquial (dyjj-uldl Alalc): the variety usually employed by literate 
people in their daily lives, and may also resemble that heard in ‘light’ media 
content; 

• ‘illiterate’ colloquial Aj^)- 

Badawi’s is a dynamic sociolinguistic model inasmuch as it reflects the existence of 
mutually influencing levels, as shown in Figure 2.1. 53 
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Vernacular 

Fusha 



Figure 2.1 Intersecting levels of Arabic speech in Egypt (adapted from Badawi 1970) 


This was later expanded as follows: 


LEVELS 

lilt jjll 

y ^ ^ ■ a 

jjiailll 41.1c. 
jj jjjSUI 4lJc 

o&h \'4^- 


a e b 



KEY 

ll.lc 






Figure 2.2 Mixed levels of Arabic speech in Egypt (adapted from Badawi 1970) 


In Figure 2.2, the a-b axis represents the theoretically highest level of the literary 
fusha, with c-d denoting the theoretically lowest level of the colloquial. The diagonals 
a-f, b-f, c-e, e-d and f-b refer to the ‘erosion’ of features associated with the levels 
intersected. The area e-g-f-h, accordingly, represents the overlap of the literary and 
colloquial languages, while the areas a-g-e and e-h-b represent ‘pure’ fusha features 
and the areas c-g-f and f-h-d ‘pure’ colloquial features. The areas encompassed by 
a-g-c and b-h-d represent the proportional distribution of foreign (dakhtl) influence 
within the five levels. 54 

At the same time, this model is subject to a number of inconsistencies in that it, 
too, posits the existence of ‘pure’ registers, alongside the intermixedness. Secondly, it 
concentrates on the spoken language and completely disregards what goes on in the 
written language in terms of register changes, perpetuating the myth that all printed 
language is formal and written in one (the highest) register. Finally, the analysis is 
restricted to the situation of Arabic in Egypt without any attempt at comparison 
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with the language situation in other Arabic-speaking countries. 

The dynamic nature of the model, however, does allow for the inclusion of, for 
instance, the use (albeit extremely rare) of high-classicisms in the colloquial (e.g. the 
‘internal’ passive in the Egyptian - Cairene - colloquial bum bi-yudtahadu, ‘they are 
being persecuted’). 55 

In a similar vein, other scholars shifted the emphasis towards identifying and 
defining an intermediate form of the language, referred to as ‘Modern inter-Arabic’ 
by Bishai (1966),‘the Colloquial Arabic of the Intellectuals [...], used in various inter- 
Arab meetings which include representatives from different countries of the Arabic 
Middle East.’ 56 In addition to the already-mentioned al-lugba al-wusta (‘Middle 
Language’), this variety is also known as al-lugba al-tbdlitha (‘the Third Language’) 
al-fusba al-mukbaffafa (‘fusha light’) or al- c ammiyya al-mushriqa (‘enlightened 
colloquial’) 57 and essentially corresponds to Badawi’s second and third levels. Salib, 
for his part, focused on what he called ‘Spoken Literary Arabic’ (SLA), comparing it 
against Richard Harrell’s ‘Egyptian Radio Arabic’, 58 which he defined as ‘standard 
oral Literary Arabic [...] which [...] is used normally through competent formal 
reading.’ 59 It is difficult to see how one can still call it ‘Literary Arabic’ when the oral 
variety deviates in a number of key aspects (e.g. declension vowels). Salib, whose 
corpus, once again, consisted predominantly of Egyptian Arabic speakers, equated 
his SLA with Badawi’s ‘Educated Speakers’ Vernacular’, 60 stating, however, that it 
is ‘merely a convenient and arbitrary label [...] [that] is not meant to argue for the 
existence of such a linguistic reality’; 61 the analysis is based on the assumption that 
it is a distinct variety. 

This interlanguage spoken by educated Arabs from different dialect areas soon 
became known as ‘Educated (later also ‘Lormal’) Spoken Arabic’ (ESA), 62 though the 
term has, confusingly, also been defined as ‘a higher, more formal register than the 
colloquial of primary discourses of familiarity among family and acquaintances’. 63 
The main criticism levelled at the ESA model is that it is too restrictive and descriptive. 
It belies the reality of a continuum by focusing on binary constructs such as formal/ 
informal, stigmatized/unstigmatized usage, and the mutual interference between 
colloquial and standard levels. 

The studies essentially provided empirical evidence of interference between levels, 
across dialects, etc. but none that could contribute to what might be called a ‘unified’ 
grammar of this variety, for the simple reason that the notion that this type of cross- 
dialectal speech constitutes a distinct, clearly defined, codified and applied level 
within the Arabic speech community is a purely abstract construct that has no basis 
in reality. Equally, if not more, tenuous is the claim that ‘the emergence of [this] 
new, intermediate form of Arabic [...] is [...] evidence that the diglossic situation is 
undergoing a dramatic change.’ 64 

The ‘quest’ for levels continued by subsequent researchers, such as Meiseles 
(1980), whose division into ‘Literary Arabic’ (further subdivided into ‘Ancient 
Literary Arabic’ and ‘Modern Literary Arabic’), ‘sub-standard Arabic’, ‘Educated 
Spoken Arabic’ and ‘Vernacular Arabic’ was redolent of Blanc’s in some respects. 

At a later stage, the study of diglossia shifted towards code mixing and code 
switching. Strictly speaking, these terms, which were first used in studies on 
bilingualism, refer to the shifting between two (or more) languages, for instance, 
Arabic and Lrench/English within speech. 65 In Arabic sociolinguistics, ‘code switching’ 
has also been applied to shifts between MSA and the vernacular. 66 
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Moving away from attempts at defining ‘middle varieties’, a number of scholars 
have focused on a highly fertile avenue of research involving speakers’ intentions in 
the mixing of levels within discourse, often as part of a wider pragmatic framework. 67 

It is impossible to produce a grammar of the language used in interdialectal 
communication, except if one works within the idealized context of MSA and its 
contrastive use with the vernacular, which ignores the range of variation that exists 
in real-life speech, as well as the underlying processes that come into play when 
variation occurs. The shifts towards MSA are very variable and depend on the 
individual, topic and context. 

Furthermore, ‘dialectal’ does not always equate with non-normative (or 
substandard) language use since a great deal of vocabulary considered ‘colloquialisms’ 
are in fact SA. 68 Dialects vary in terms of their use of ‘standard’ vocabulary and 
grammar in the extent to which the latter is added with dialectal features, ranging 
from phonological to morphological as well as semantic changes: e.g. the Egyptian 
fibim (‘he understood’, for standard fahima), gawz (‘husband’, for the standard zatvj). 

It is worth remembering that the fushd-dmmiyya debate is a very old one indeed, 
and already in the seventeenth century Egyptian scholar Yusuf al-Maghribl wrote 
a book, entitled Daf al- c isr c an kaldm ahl Misr (‘Removal of the Burden from the 
Speech of the People of Egypt’), defending the fusbd origins of the vernacular speech 
of the day. 69 

Hitherto, little attention has been paid to the implications of diglossia to translation 
- whether it be from or into Arabic - and, more importantly, its importance in the 
education and training of translators. 

Variety in standards: English and MSA 

Discussions of the nature of standard language are often blurred by emotional 
judgements as it is inextricably linked with questions of identity, nationhood, and 
so on. This is particularly relevant for Arabic, with fusbd being widely considered 
‘the sole unifying force [...] and [...] allegiance to “perfect fusbd ” (fusbd sdlima) 
continues to be constructed as allegiance to the unity of the Arab world, its glorious 
Golden Age and magnificent heritage.’ 70 

As a result, the standard language is sometimes irrationally viewed as an immutable 
entity that, unlike colloquial language, has not been subject to change in the course 
of its history. Of course, the opposite is true and standards do vary over time and 
any British English speaker listening to standard language usage of thirty years ago 
cannot fail to be struck by the extent to which it has changed, particularly as regards 
pronunciation and vocabulary. 

While most scholars and users would probably agree that Modern Standard 
Arabic is the language variety that uses normative grammar, it would be difficult 
to find a consensus about much more than that, especially as far as vocabulary is 
concerned. Is it the vocabulary of the classical, mediaeval language? Of the Qur’an? 
Of the media? Or is it that which is used in modern literature and formal texts? Or is 
it, perhaps, a mixture of all of them? Once again, the split is in many ways a fictional 
one between the prescriptive and the descriptive, with proponents of the former 
school insisting on viewing language as something preserved in aspic. 

So, what is Modern Standard Arabic? Any attempt at answering this question 
should start by stating what it is not; it is not Classical Arabic, i.e. the language of the 
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Qur’an or classical Arabic literature. Even if it is based on CA, there are significant 
differences in terms of syntax and, especially, lexis. 71 It is for this reason that A. Kaye 
referred to MSA as ‘ill-defined’. 72 

In one of the first discussions of this register, El-Hassan described Modern Standard 
Arabic as ‘the written language of contemporary literature, journalism and “spoken” 
prose’. 73 In reality, as Ibrahim pointed out, ‘it seems clear that across the Arab world, 
there is a continuum for Modern Standard Arabic. Differences along this continuum 
are influenced by domains (such as literary, journalistic, political) and regions (i.e. 
geographical differences).’ 74 

The above is bound up with the already-mentioned point that there is not, nor 
has there ever been, an Arabic speaker for whom fusha - classical or modern - 
is the mother tongue. To put it differently, Standard Arabic is a variety learned at 
school, whereas the true mother tongue, i.e. the only one that is ‘acquired’, to use the 
Chomskyan term, is the vernacular. This is not true for English, for instance, in that 
there are British English speakers who have RP as their native tongue. 

A far more controversial question is that of a perfectly unified standard, normative 
variety of Arabic (whether it is called Classical Arabic or Modern Standard Arabic), 
which is another fiction, just like the notion that all Arabic colloquials are mutually 
unintelligible. 

According to Z. Ibrahim, 75 Ibrahim al-Samarra’T was the first to remark upon 
the differences between the normative varieties across the Arab world in his al- 
Tatawwur al-lughawi al-tdrlkbf 6 (‘Historical Linguistic Development’). In fact, this 
goes back much further as none other than the nineteenth-century reformist shaykh 
Muhammad c Abduh commented on the ‘strange’ language employed by Levantine, 
as well as - perhaps more surprisingly - Coptic authors. 77 

Lexical differences 

The issue of cross-MSA variation has been studied by a relatively small number 
of researchers, with the primary focus on lexis 78 as it is here that the differences 
between the MSAs are most salient, especially in the media 79 and technical terminol¬ 
ogy. A good example is ‘mobile phone’, which, depending on the region or country, 
is rendered in six different ways: jawwdl, naqqal, mutanaqqil, ( jihaz/batif) kbalawt, 
mahmul, sayyar, hatif mutabarrik. The first three tend to be used more in North 
Africa, the fourth in Egypt, the fifth in the Levant (Lebanon, Syria), and the sixth in 
some areas of the Gulf. Naturally, the Arabic speaker understands all coinings, but 
in the standard variety of his/her native area, one of them will probably be used to 
the exclusion of the others. What is more, it is very likely that in informal contexts 
the same speaker will use none of the above, choosing instead the borrowing mubayl 
(‘mobile’), in the Near East, or ^ ^ (‘GSM’) in North Africa! 

The extent of the differences means that in many cases most formal writing has 
features peculiar to one, or several, MSA varieties. Let us consider, for example, the 
following newspaper passages taken from various countries in which the variety- 
specific vocabulary has been underlined. 
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‘There were a number of strikes in 
the district of Mohamedia (Ben Arous 
Governorate), against the day-to-day 
administrative running of local affairs 
after the dissolution of the municipal 
council and the resignation of the 
mayor of the commune of Fouchana, 
whereas the district capital has 
remained in the state it has been after 
the looting and burning that occurred 
during the revolution of 14 January... 

The vacuum left by the local 
authorities has in many cases led 
to chaos and breaches of the law. 

The number of illegal building 
activities and exploitation of land 
belonging to the municipality or the 
state has spread across an area of 
approximately 42 hectares, according 
to an official source.’ 

‘As Palestinians will soon 
commemorate the Nakba, the 
occupying forces have outlawed all 
events in Jerusalem and the Aqsa 
Mosque. Yesterday, they clashed with 
Palestinians, dozens of whom suffered 
various life-threatening injuries. A 
number of others were arrested during 
commemorative events in Jerusalem, 
while the Israeli military imposed a 
state of emergency.’ 


‘A number of sectarian demonstations 
took place yesterday both in Cairo 
and a number of Governorates. 

Dozens of owners of companies that 
employ Egyptian workers abroad 
staged a demonstration outside the 
Council for Ministers to protest 
against the proposal, resubmitted by 
Dr Ahmed al-Baraei, the Minister for 
Labour, that is aimed at giving the 
Ministry the power to administer the 
Egyptian workers who are temporarily 
in Saudi Arabia during the hajj 
season.’ 


( _J^ i jxj AjjIahM Qjjjjjdil 

Jja 4 j At 4_jaij 4 \1 A , . U 

(jl 4jl_^. Aj.lxU3Lxi 

... ^ij 1 ^^ £ Sjjj jLI 1 . 

4 da. At 4 IA l dl ot-C 

^ 

cY i"i..V 1 j ^Lult Lhi -"' j 3 

k" lx \) jl ^J*J (_paljl 

. t y j^_i Jj3 jaLA 


(Tunisia, al-Sabab) 


*1^.1 ^ dljij 

k" ll~s Jj i . W^t^allj A,l‘l*s.4all 

(JijjC«lj t0jjp~s.ll AjjliUrG C^JjiaI djjjaJtJl 

c.Li^.1 (j-o ^ tdjjjjoixJl nj 

J^vi (j-^1 dlj3 Cli*jJaj Laj 3 t A Lrs^all 
. jUYd J 

(Lebanon, al-Saftr) 


t^ja-ol tdjLPaL^-All (_jdx_!j ojAllll k“ 
dljjaix]! jAUajj tAjjlall dljAlIa-Q 
Ajjj-a-oll aJLaxJI (jl^-11 dl£jjuj k_jl_^j-al 

JLj.Vnll C-ljjj^l (J*)1>4Q t^jldlLj 
^jlll jjjj .^*sl jjj£^11 AJ dj j]j2 

Ajl^c. Ojljjl! C5^] ** ,<a, ^J tAiolxll 
^jojj-g c-l-ijl Aj^jxjuillj Aj3ja11 Ajjj^xaII aJLaxII 

.02kJI 


(Egypt, al-Misn al-Yawm) 
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The above examples are part of what may be called a typology of variants. The 

following categories may be drawn up: 

1 Terms specific to one particular MSA variety 

In addition to balat al-istinfar (‘state of emergency’) (Lebanon), which appears in the 

above passage, one may cite the following examples: 

• ‘lalla’, term of address for high-born and royal women (Mor.) 

• l j*Aj , ‘mayor’ (Tun.) (vs Leb. jtSai; Eg. Salac) 

• ‘privatization’ (Eg.) (vs Leb./Tun. 

• (jlaa, ‘feddan’ (unit of area) (Eg.) 

• ‘dean’ (university) (Mor.) (in other MSAs A^t) 

• alpjl, ‘birth’ (Mor.) (in other MSAs iddj) 

• ‘exploratory’ (Mor./Alg.) (in other MSAs ^ UaS'ud ) 80 

This category may be further subdivided according to origin: 

a caiques (i.e. literal translations) from a (former or current) 

prestige language, which in many cases means French in North 
Africa/Lebanon and English in the Near East/Gulf: e.g. takwln, 
for ‘education’ (< Fr. formation ), as opposed to the Eastern 
tadim; aydz (< Eng. ‘AIDS’ )/sida (< Fr. Sida ); 
b though in most cases the variations are unmistakably part 
of the standard normative language, there are a number of 
instances where borrowings from the vernacular have been 
incorporated into MSA usage: e.g. 

, ‘until’ (Eg.) 

‘high-heeled ladies’ shoes’ (Leb.) 

(dji, ‘working time’ (Syr.) 

‘tea’ (Mor.) 

‘turban’ (Oman) 


2 Words restricted to a number of MSA varieties 

These include names of the months, which vary between regions: 81 



Near East / 

Levant 

Tunisia/Algeria 

Egypt 

Morocco 

January 


csf'W- 

jjIjj 

jjIjj 

February 




JifLw? 

March 

jlit 
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April 


dj 

d oil/ dd 

ddj 

May 


jiL 

jiL 


June 

ubiP- 

uld 

% > 

> % 

July 

jjAii 




August 


dljl 

,j .,1-.° .'<=•, l 

k** U*I)C» 

September 

dd' 



, > 

October 





November 



jj 


December 

JjVl 





In the above Egyptian newspaper passage, muhafaga denotes a large administrative 
division in Egypt, Syria, Oman and Iraq, and is translated variously as ‘province’ or 
‘governorate’ (when referring to Egypt and Oman), the latter of which is also the 
translation of Tunisian term wilaya. Another example from the field of politics is the 
use of al-ivazir al-awwal (‘Prime Minister’) in North Africa, as opposed to the more 
common ra’Ts al-wuzara’ elsewhere. 

Most words in this category are the result of lexical preference, for whatever 
reason, in certain countries/regions. For instance, mugahara is more commonly used as 
‘demonstration’ in Egypt than it is in the Levant (or North Africa), whereas baladiyya 
(‘municipality’) and c amdla (‘administrative district’) are less frequently found in the 
Near East than they are in North Africa. Other examples include: 

• ‘arrest’ (Leb., Mor.) (other MSAs Jc. 

• , ‘expenses’ (Eg.) (Leb. Aii£) 

• ‘(police) raid’ (Eg.) (Leb. ^*a) 

• CilyjUA, ‘intelligence services’ (e.g. Eg./Jord.) (Leb. CdjlAjld) 

• c??!*-] ,‘criminal’ [adj.] (Eg.) (Leb. 

It is interesting to note that in a large number of cases, the differences are not so 
much different lexical items as variant forms of the same morphological root. 

3 Words that are common to a number (or all) of MSA varieties, but with different 
meanings 

A particularly sizeable subcategory in this group is composed of foodstuffs. For 
instance, while laban is the usual word for ‘milk’ in Egypt, it refers to buttermilk in 
North Africa and strained yoghurt in the Near East, where hallb is used for ‘milk’. A 
rather more confusing case is that of barquq and khawklr. the former denotes a plum 
in most places, except in the Levant, where kbawkb is used, which refers to ‘peach’ 
in Egypt and Oman, but not in the Levant where it is durraql 
Other examples include: 82 
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mu c tamadiyya ‘legation’ (NE) 

‘delegation’ 83 (administrative district) 

(Tun.) 

kballd c a ‘summer vacation (usually in the 

countryside)’ (Tun.) 

‘moral depravity’ (other MSAs) 

ijdza ‘(university) degree’ (Leb.) 

‘holiday’ (Eg.) 

In other cases, meanings may be added that are peculiar to particular MSAs, thus 
giving rise to polysemy. For instance, the word sayyid is the general term of address for 
men (Eng. ‘Mr’) in MSA, as well as being an honorific for descendants of the Prophet 
Muhammad. However, in Oman, the word is also used as an honorific for members 
of the royal family. 

A rather insular - and often overlooked - category is that of religion-based linguistic 
differences, which may, however, also cut across regions. Although a number of terms 
and expressions are shared among Muslims and Christians, many are not. For instance, 
the word sura denotes a chapter in the Qur’an but cannot be used to refer to a Book 
or Chapter in the Bible, for which only sifr and ashah, respectively, can be used. And 
although both the Qur’an and the Bible are holy books for their respective followers, 
only the latter is referred to as al-Kitdb al-Muqaddas (‘The Holy Book’), just as mushaf 
sbanf (‘noble volume’) can only be applied to the Qur’an. Conversely, both Qur’anic 
and Bible verses are known as ay at. When it comes to the believer and his relationship 
to God, only Christians are referred to as kbadim rabbind, ‘servant of our Lord’. 

In some cases, there are even linguistic differences within Christian denominations, 
linked with specific practices, beliefs or dogma: e.g. taqdis can mean ‘sanctification, 
reverence, worship’ but also ‘Consecration’ as part of a Roman Catholic service (but 
not, for instance, in the Coptic church). Other examples include niydfa (a title for 
bishops and cardinals), which is only used in the Coptic church, whereas shaykb in 
the sense of ‘religious scholar’ can only be used for Muslims. The Arabic al-marhum 
(lit. ‘he on whom [God] has mercy’), which may be translated into English as ‘the 
late’, is commonly added by Muslims and most Christian churches when mentioning 
a deceased person’s name, but in the Coptic church, the word al-mutanayyah is used, 
instead. 

Syntactic differences 

Although less prominent than lexical variation, syntactic differences are not infrequent 
between MSAs. Among the items investigated, we find prepositions, subject-verb 
argeement, the future particle and object pronouns. In the case of prepositions, 
more specifically in prepositional verbs, it has been found that, depending on the 
variety, they may be omitted, added, or change. For instance, a number of verbs 
which require a preposition in Egyptian formal written Arabic (as well as many other 
MSAs), appear without one in Lebanese: iltaqa and ta c abhada collocate with bi (or 
ma°a) in most MSAs, but not in Lebanese, as shown in the following examples drawn 
from the Egyptian al-Abram and Lebanese al-Haydt newspapers: 84 e.g. 
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‘The president met with the members of the cultural elite.’ 

ijjjh A gXui A.ajSLa. 11 1 - 1 L Vi 

‘The government is committed to paying $8bn.’ 

T'U" jjajjJ dlLd-Adl jiiJ fly'll L JU 

‘The World Bank has pledged to compel the organizations to provide the 
remaining amount.’ 

The reverse is true for babatba in the sense of ‘discuss’, which tends to have ft in 
Lebanese MSA but occurs without a preposition in formal Egyptian Arabic: 85 e.g. 

£LA\ AjLaC- < U J> J 

‘They discussed the peace process.’ 

When looking into expressions of the future, Parkinson 86 found that in the Egyptian 
newspaper al-Abram, the particle saivfa was used ten times more frequently (20% 
vs 2%) than in the Lebanese newspaper al-Haydt, where the proclitic sa- was the 
preferred option. 

Later on, the same researcher conducted another study, adding a Moroccan and 
Kuwaiti sample to his corpus, to investigate feminine agreement with sentence-initial 
‘modal’ verbs such as yumkinu (‘it is possible’), yajibu (‘it is necessary’) and yanbaghi 
(‘it is desirable’). 87 The results revealed dramatic differences, with not a single femi¬ 
nine agreement being found with yumkin in the Egyptian corpus, whereas in the case 
of yanbaghi and yajib, the Lebanese usage was 33 per cent, over three times higher 
than the average in the other corpora. As a similar, if not greater, discrepancy could 
be found with other modals, Parkinson concluded that ‘even with [...J verbs that seem 
to prefer masculine agreement, the Lebanese are more likely than the others to use 
feminine agreement.’ 

Differences were also found between Egyptian, Syrian and Lebanese media MSA by 
Wilmsen, who examined the use of the free object pronoun iyya and found that the 
Levantine writers tend to use it twice as often as Egyptians. 

Linally, Ibrahim 88 remarked on variation in plurals, with one plural sometimes 
being more favoured in one variety than another: e.g. manshurdt, ‘leaflets’ (Eg.), vs 
manashir (Leb.). 

It is tempting to infer an influence from the colloquial or even of a foreign language. 
Whilst this cannot be excluded in some cases, 89 it does not hold true in the examples 
discussed. In the case of prepositions, there is no evidence that the recorded preference 
of Levantine colloquials for bi in cases where ECA speakers opt for ft 90 is carried 
through into the MSA. As regards the other items, the argument is even more tenuous 
since their use is almost entirely limited to the formal language. As a result, differences 
would seem to be attributable to separate historical developments within regional 
MSAs, the reasons for which are often not identifiable. 

Syntactic variation also affects English normative varieties, albeit to a lesser extent 
than in Arabic. Examples include the use of the singular with collective nouns in US 
English, as opposed to the plural in British English; varying use of some irregular verb 
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forms and tenses: e.g. ‘the Government is [UK]/are [US]’; ‘sawn’ [UK] vs ‘sawed’ [US] 
(past participle of‘to saw’); ‘I’ve already done it’ [UK] vs ‘I already did it’ [US]. 

Orthographic differences 

Differences in spelling, too, can be observed: 91 e.g. 

• (non-)use of the hamza: e.g. jfc 

• td’ marbuta, with or without diacritical dots: e.g. jz* 

• use/omission of diacritical dots in final yd’: e.g. 

• use of diacritical dots with alif maqsiira: e.g. 

In other cases, there are discrepancies between individual items that may be 
attributable to an influence from regional pronunciation or borrowing origins: e.g. 

• IjjKj] (e.g. Tun.) / (e.g. Eg.),‘England’ 

• (e.g. Leb.) / (e.g. Eg.), ‘America’ 

• (e-g- Alg.) / (e.g. NE), ‘taxi’ 

• (e.g. Leb.) / (e.g. Tun.), ‘cheque’ 92 

One should be wary, however, of jumping to conclusions from the above. A great 
deal more research needs to be undertaken involving many more MSA variants, which 
will require an increase in relevant corpora. Recent research has tended to focus on 
only two varieties - Egyptian and Lebanese - due to the current availability of corpora 
from those countries. Also, the studies concentrated on only one register and genre of 
contemporary formal Arabic, i.e. media Arabic since the object of the research involved 
newspapers, in some cases only two (al-Abrdm and al-Haydt). 93 Analyses of other types 
and genres of formal writing are conspicuous by their absence. Similarly, while there 
is undoubtedly some common ground within the broad North African and Eastern 
Arabic dialect families, 94 it would be overly simplistic to extrapolate judgements based 
on data from one country to other MSAs within the region as a whole, let alone 
beyond. This is particularly pertinent since at present only a partial picture of usage of 
‘Standard Arabic’ is available. 

The issue is a crucial one in the study of Modern Standard Arabic, or rather Arabics, 
and further to the above statement regarding the putative influence from the local 
vernaculars, one may cite the example of technical terminology, the wide variety of 
which is due not to colloquial influences but to the lack of coherence and resultant 
ineffectiveness of the Arabic Language Academies in this field. 95 

Most of the items discussed are part and parcel of the standard normative language. 
Nevertheless, in many, if not all, cases, they would sound ‘foreign’ to Arabic speakers 
of the other variants to varying degrees. Whilst syntactic variants would not generally 
affect intelligibility, the same cannot be said about lexical differences, as demonstrated 
in Ibrahim’s study, where both Egyptian and Lebanese respondents experienced 
difficulty understanding some of the passages submitted to them. 96 

Naturally, the variation in standard also impacts on translation, both from and into 
Arabic, with problems occurring at various levels. When translating from Arabic into 
English, the translator must be aware of potential differences between the variants 
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in order to produce an adequate translation. This also implies that the translator has 
knowledge of the geographic origin of the text (which is not always the case). 

Semantic differences sometimes constitute major blackspots as in, for instance, the 
verb taddaT c ala, which is used in the sense of‘to sue’ in Lebanese MSA, but means ‘to 
falsely accuse’ in Egyptian MSA. 97 

When translating into Arabic, an awareness of the differences is necessary not just 
to avoid confusion and potential misunderstanding, but also to avoid ‘regionalizing’ 
the text, which may antagonize readers from other areas. So, unless the readership of 
the text consists solely of a particular region, which in most cases is unlikely or, at least, 
unpredictable, a sensible strategy would be to opt for what may be called a ‘neutral’ or 
‘unmarked’ term. Let us consider the example of saldhiyya (‘appropriateness, fitness’), 
which is the common Near Eastern form; the Maghribi variant is suliibiyya, used in 
expressions such as suliibiyya li ‘l-akl (edible). Although both terms have normative 
usage in the respective regions, it may be advisable for the translator to select the more 
neutral qdbiliyyat al-akl, which is not regionally ‘marked’. 

In English, too, various standards (North American, Irish, Australian, British) co¬ 
exist and often have their own terminology, whereas shared lexical items may differ 
in meaning: paddock in Australia means field, whereas in the UK it means a small 
enclosure for livestock; outback (remote area, with sparse population) is peculiar to 
Australian English. The Irish ‘jaded’ means ‘physically tired’, rather than the usual 
British and North American ‘unenthusiastic about something’. 

British and US English often vary in everyday vocabulary, as the examples in Table 
2.1 demonstrate. 98 


Table 2.1 Some examples of differences between British and US English 


British English 

US English 

aubergine 

eggplant 

boot 

trunk 

cheque 

check 

chips 

french fries 

coriander 

cilantro 

courgette 

zucchini 

crisps 

potato chips 

flat 

apartment 

knickers 

panties 

nappy 

diaper 

pavement 

sidewalk 

petrol 

gas / gasoline 

public school 

private school 

rubber 

eraser 

spring onions 

scallion 

state school 

public school 

sweets 

candy 

tap 

faucet 

torch 

flashlight 

trousers 

pants 

zebra crossing 

cross walk 
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Spelling, too, sometimes varies; for instance, many words that include ‘our’ in UK 
English have ‘or’ in US English (e.g. ‘colour/color’), whereas UK English prefers ‘-ise’ 
to US ‘-ize’ (‘surprise/surprize’). In addition, there are more isolated cases such as 
‘cheque’ (UK) / ‘check’ (US). 

Reasons for dialectal variety in writing 

Before moving on to diglossia in translation, we should first examine the reasons why 
dialect, register shifts - language variation, in general - are used in source texts. In 
written texts, the issue mostly affects literature, whereas in speech it is of particular 
significance in what may be called persuasive discourse, such as political speeches, 
where politicians modulate language and idiom to achieve particular effect, such as 
promoting a sense of solidarity and communal spirit." 

Most of us in our everyday conversations use register and variety shifts at some 
point or another, for a variety of reasons, such as humour or context. Differences in 
language use, level and style convey differences in moods, socio-economic background, 
educational attainment and, even, racial differences. As such, it is as much about what 
one projects - or wishes to project - and how it is perceived (and received) by the 
listener or reader. 

The rationale for switching may be driven by the following factors: 


accommodation 

adaptation to the interlocutor’s 
language 

group membership 

to demonstrate belonging to a 
particular group 

topic 

e.g. an academic discussion vs an 
informal chat with friends about 
holiday plans 

addressee 

his/her social, hierarchical position or 
status 

context 

the circumstances in which the 
conversation takes place: e.g. a 
wedding, business dinner, family 
gathering 

setting 

the place where the discussion is held: 
e.g. office vs restaurant on holiday 


Group membership is a particularly powerful driver as the use of a certain social 
dialect, or ‘sociolect’, identifies members of the same social group. 100 Conversely, 
deviation from the prevailing group sociolect may give rise to antagonism on the 
part of the members and constitute a barrier for inclusion. For instance, someone 
with a marked English accent might feel less than welcome at a Scottish nationalist 
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rally! This factor plays a role more generally and is bound up with perceptions and 
attitudes towards the speaker’s linguistic variant that are often rooted in preconceptions 
about the individual’s background, class, etc. 101 

One context in which rendering the correct sociolect and idiolect is extremely 
important is dialogue in literature. In one of the classics of American literature 
Huckleberry Finn, its author, Mark Twain, was acutely aware of this and explained his 
strategy as follows in the introduction to the book: 

In this book a number of dialects are used, to wit: the Missouri negro dialect; the 
extremest form of the backwoods Southwestern dialect; the ordinary ‘Pike County’ 
dialect; and four modified varieties of this last. The shadings have not been done in 
a haphazard fashion, or by guesswork; but painstakingly, and with the trustworthy 
guidance and support of personal familiarity with these several forms of speech. I 
make this explanation for the reason that without it many readers would suppose 
that all these characters were trying to talk alike and not succeeding. 102 

Because of the issue of diglossia, things are more complex in Arabic literature, where 
the often significant differences between the vernaculars and the desire not to have 
regionalisms have led some authors, such as the Egyptian Naguib Mahfouz or the 
Moroccan Mohammed Choukry, to name but a few, to eschew dialect from speech. 
One of the staunchest proponents of this view was the great literateur Taha Hussein, 
who saw it as proof of the ‘laziness’ of authors. 103 

The result, however, is a glaring lack of authenticity and sometimes unintended 
comic effect when an illiterate farmer uses the same standard Arabic employed during 
a formal speech or academic presentation. 104 

Translation into English from Arabic has in the past also grappled with register, as 
B. Lewis pointed out: 

The cause of cultural communication has suffered some damage from a sort of 
Anglo-Arabese favored by many, particularly Victorian, translators—a pseudo- 
biblical, neo-gothic, mock-Elizabethan, bogus Oriental style which finds its ultimate 
form in Burton’s translation of the Thousand and One Nights and still seems to 
contaminate some other translators, recent and even contemporary. 105 

This was naturally due to the time in which the translations were produced, as well as 
the source text genres. However, it is difficult to see how this argument can mitigate the 
following brief example of ‘Burtonian’ hyperbole, which scarcely reflected the language 
use of his own time, or indeed any other time: 

‘Allah upon thee!’ cried he in wrath exceeding that lacked no feeding, ‘O scanty of 
wit, expose not thy life to such peril! How durst thou address me in words so wide 
from wisdom and un-far from foolishness?’ 106 

Interestingly enough, the author of these lines took the great E. Lane to task for 
the unidiomaticness of his translation of the Thousand and One Nights (1839), 

Worst of all, the three handsome volumes are rendered unreadable as Sale’s 
Koran by their anglicised Latin, their sesquipedalian un-English words, and the 
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stiff and stilted style of half a century ago when our prose was, perhaps the worst 
in Europe. 107 

Whilst some may argue that Lewis’ statement no longer applies to the current 
state of translation from Arabic, this is true no doubt for the renditions of modern 
literary works but less so for the translation of religious works, for instance, where 
one may sometimes still adumbrate more than a whiff of the mock-Biblical. 

Navigating the pitfalls of diglossia is an important part of the translator’s task and 
it is to this aspect that we shall turn next. 

DIALECT AND DIGLOSSIA IN TRANSLATION 

The issue of how diglossia impacts on translation in Arabic and, more importantly, 
how to deal with it has received relatively little attention. 108 

In his study of the translation (into German) of the vernacular in the above- 
mentioned book by Mark Twain, Berthele 109 states that one of the biggest challenges 
for the literary translator is finding equivalents of dialectal and sociolectal speech as 
it relies on understanding the relationship between the language levels in the source 
language and finding equivalents in the target language, which relies on the often 
erroneous assumption that these exist. 

Any strategy necessarily ‘reflects] the translator’s assessment of the value the author 
places on the use of colloquial speech.’ 110 It implies that the translator has to ascertain 
the author’s idea about the relationship between standard and non-standard use of 
language; the author’s purpose and intention of non-standard varieties and to marry 
this with his/her own idea about this and attempt to render it into the TL, based on 
his/her understanding. 111 

This raises a number of questions. For a start, how does the translator establish 
author intent? It also somehow implies that social relations between the characters 
and socio-economic background are expressed in the same way across both languages. 

Assumptions about one style and register in one language do not necessarily hold 
true for another. For instance, whereas an educated English speaker would avoid the 
use of ‘ain’t’ in all contexts (except, perhaps, for ironic or comic effect), it is very 
common - at least in informal contexts - for an educated Arabic speaker to use 
equivalent grammatically ‘incorrect’ expressions in everyday conversation. So, while 
the vocabulary will vary depending on the topic, context and education of the speaker, 
the phonological, morphological and syntactic features will be very similar across all 
levels. 112 For instance, there will be very little difference in phonology and syntax of the 
speech between those of little education and, say, that heard from a discussion among 
academics who are native speakers of the same variety of Arabic. 

This means that when translating from Arabic to English in this case, the translator 
has to be very conscious of effect and purpose and avoid jumping to conclusions and 
choosing an inappropriate, unidiomatic register. As a result, it may be necessary to 
translate the phrase ‘md c andish\ which occurs in a number of dialect areas, including 
Tunisia and Egypt, as ‘I haven’t got’ or ‘I ain’t got’, depending on the speaker. 

While the aim is to obtain equivalence in rendering dialect and idiomatic speech, it 
is often difficult to assess this. 

The difficulties attendant upon dealing with the issue of diglossia in translation are 
legion: 
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• How does one accurately determine (and distinguish between) levels in the ST? 

This very basic step is fraught with problems when dealing with Arabic diglossia 
since, as we have seen, this should be viewed as a continuum rather than as a linear 
progression of discreet divisions. Matters are further compounded by the degree of 
variation and differences between the vernaculars and the fact that in many cases 
registers are a vernacular-specific phenomenon, rather than a generic one. 

• Is it fundamentally any different from dealing with shifts in register, which is 
something that affects all languages and many genres of texts ? 

• Does every language have the same levels of register? 

• Does the issue of diglossia have a similar effect on translations into and from 
Arabic? 

• The assumption of ‘dialect/vernacular-for-dialect/vernacular’ rendition raises the 
question of‘which dialect?’, i.e. from which country, or region. This risks overtly 
‘localizing’ a text and potentially excluding or, at the very least, alienating large 
segments of the Arabic-speaking target readership. 113 

• How does one identify, interpret and reproduce the effect of pragmatic and 
cultural factors? 

• How does one deal with gaps in terms of register between the ST and TT? 

• How does one ensure consistency in interpreting levels, bearing in mind the other 
factors that may come into play? 

How is the translator to deal with this highly complex issue? Bearing in mind the 
limitations mentioned above, any strategy has to follow a number of key steps in 
regard to the ST: 

• What is the background of the character? 

• What is the context of the utterance (formal vs informal)? 

• What are the features of the other characters’ speech? 

• What is the pragmatic content and intent of the utterance? 

It is only then that one can start looking at how to render it into the TL, which 
register, style, etc. one should use to maximize comprehension, naturalness and 
idiomaticness, and avoid pragmatic loss. 

Let us start with the ways in which diglossia and registers may manifest themselves 
in a text. 

ArabioEnglish translation 

The first step in translating from either language should be to identify register 
markers, which may appear in spelling, lexis and syntax. 


Spelling 

Whenever an author or translator wishes to render dialectal speech, the form in 
which to do so always poses problems in both languages, but especially in Arabic, 
since there is often not a recognized ‘formalized’ way in which to render regional 
speech. Secondly, the Arabic script is unable to render certain commonly used 
dialectal pronunciations, notable examples being the vowels ‘o’ and ‘e’, which are 
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generally rendered by j and is, i.e. ‘u’ and ‘ 1 ’, respectively. Consonant changes reflect¬ 
ing local speech include the following: 

• Ji for e.g. ia jfJa a > Jajdixi, ‘correct’ (ECA) 

• ^for e.g. s d»‘i > t-ilxjo.,‘fox’ (ECA) 

• jfor i : e.g. c_ihA > i_jjj, ‘to swing’ (ECA) 

• -* for e.g. Jjaj r-j > Jjiia. > ‘we will say’ (ECA) 

• for /g/: e.g. Jc-la > aclS, progressive particle (Kuw.) 

• j (or cj) for /g/: e.g. jit > ja , ‘gas’ (Tun.) 

Vowel changes include ‘clipping’, i.e. shortening of a long vowel: e.g. > 2-i aj*. 

(ECA, ‘thieves’). 

Two important caveats must be made here. First, not all phonological changes are 
rendered in writing: for instance, even in dialects where <jj is realized as a glottal stop 
(hamza), the <jj remains written. Assimilations are also customarily unrendered: e.g. 

(‘next to me j instead of which is actually heard. Second, there is no recog¬ 
nized way of rendering the vernacular and often one encounters variation: e.g. 

11a > b / sa 

dIa > j sa 

Third, even if some of the markers are present, they do not in and of themselves 
enable the reader to identify the ‘level of colloquialism’. 

Syntax and grammar 

When it comes to syntax, the markers that occur in writing are smaller in number 
than for spelling or lexis. For instance, subject-verb-object order, as opposed to the 
‘classical’ verb-subject-object is no longer a reliable marker since it is also commonly 
used in several MSAs. 114 Other more reliable markers include the following: 

• ydl] (for MSA gjljlll, jjalil, jtilll, , jjill , jjlhl, jlilll, c^lh); 

• clipping of the third person plural of the mudari c : e.g. IjU*j (‘they are doing’); 

• the negative particle l* (e.g. Eg., Tun., Mor.) or j* (some Gulf dialects) e.g. ma 
c andish (‘I don’t have’); 

• future particles: 

a rah or its clitic ha (also ha) (e.g. Eg., Levantine): e.g. tjaljjU. (‘he will agree’) 
b ghadl (Mor.): e.g. (‘I’ll go j 

c bash ( bish) (Tun.): e.g. (‘I’ll go j 

d bi (Kuw.): (‘we’ll go j; 

• the progressive particle c am (e.g. Levantine): e.g. tdlij (‘Em telling you’); 

• the progressive particle ga c id (Kuw.): e.g. (‘he is drinking’); 
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• the progressive particle c ammal (Eg.): e.g. (‘he keeps on eating’). 

Whilst the first two items can be found in a multitude of dialects, the others are 
common only to a number of them. 


Lexis 

This is the principal code/register switching marker, but unfortunately it is not 
always straightforward since, as we have seen, there are many common items in the 
normative and vernacular varieties. 

It is clear that the complexities and extreme variation make it a mare’s nest for the 
translator. And while it may be easier in many cases for the native Arabic-speaker, even 
he or she may be just as stymied by an unfamiliar vernacular. As a result, even the most 
proficient and experienced Arabic-English translator is reliant much more on native 
speaker informants than, say, his French>English counterpart. In addition, there is also 
a shortage of good lexicographical resources for the dialects, as many of them remain 
insufficiently documented. 

One of the biggest problems facing the ArabioEnglish translator is the already- 
mentioned lack of register in that MSA is often used in both spoken utterances and 
narrative discourse. This cannot be simply transposed in English, and the translator 
therefore has to make a series of value judgements, based on the above steps, in order 
to ‘pitch’ the text at the right level. For instance, the sentence ‘madba taqullna yd 
ummt needs to be translated in different ways, depending on the setting, character 
features, etc. If spoken by a thirteen-year-old boy, the translation can hardly be ‘What 
are you saying, oh mother?’ Instead, a ‘neutral’ rendition in (British) English might be 
‘What’re you saying, Mum?’ This may be further fine-tuned by adding the pragmatic 
variable; for instance, if the boy is annoyed at the mother interrogating him about 
something, one might opt for ‘What’re you on about, Mum?’ 

In any event, the translation must be idiomatic and natural speech. Unlike in Arabic, 
where the issue of dialect complicates matters, there exists a speech register in written 
English that is, for the most part, not dialect specific. 

Another key difference with English>Arabic translation is the fact that the English 
reader is used to colloquial, or even slang, in translations and is able to ‘suspend 
disbelief’, as it were, when the dialogue of a character in an Arabic novel includes the 
very informal: ‘Oh, come off it, mate!’ Arabic-speaking readers, on the other hand, 
are far less willing to accept a British policeman’s speech rendered in broad Egyptian 
colloquial dialect, for instance. 

In order to produce an idiomatic translation, all these strategies must be explored 
by the translator, who has to act accordingly. 

English>Arabic translation 

The situation in English is, in many respects, more straightforward than it is in 
Arabic, at least when it comes to identifying the verancular, though not, as we shall 
see, for translation into Arabic. 

To begin our discussion, let us take an excerpt from Twain’s Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn, in which dialectal features have been highlighted in bold: 
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‘Because it ain’t in the books so—that’s why. Now, Ben Rogers, do you want to do 
things regular, or don’t you?—that’s the idea. Don’t you reckon that the people 
that made the books knows what’s the correct thing to do? Do you reckon you 
can learn ‘em anything? Not by a good deal. No, sir, we’ll just go on and ransom 
them in the regular way.’ 

‘All right. I don’t mind; but I say it’s a fool way, anyhow. Say, do we kill the 
women, too?’ 

‘Well, Ben Rogers, if I was as ignorant as you I wouldn’t let on. Kill the women? 
No; nobody ever saw anything in the books like that. You fetch them to the cave, 
and you’re always as polite as pie to them; and by and by they fall in love with 
you, and never want to go home any more.’ 

‘Well, if that’s the way I’m agreed, but I don’t take no stock in it. Mighty 
soon we’ll have the cave so cluttered up with women, and fellows waiting to be 
ransomed, that there won’t be no place for the robbers. But go ahead, I ain’t got 
nothing to say.’ 

Little Tommy Barnes was asleep now, and when they waked him up he was 
scared, and cried, and said he wanted to go home to his ma, and didn’t want to 
be a robber any more. 

So they all made fun of him, and called him cry-baby, and that made him mad, 
and he said he would go straight and tell all the secrets. But Tom give him five 
cents to keep quiet, and said we would all go home and meet next week, and rob 
somebody and kill some people. 

Ben Rogers said he couldn’t get out much, only Sundays, and so he wanted to 
begin next Sunday; but all the boys said it would be wicked to do it on Sunday, 
and that settled the thing. They agreed to get together and fix a day as soon as 
they could, and then we elected Tom Sawyer first captain and Jo Harper second 
captain of the Gang, and so started home. 

I dumb up the shed and crept into my window just before day was breaking. 
My new clothes was all greased up and clayey, and I was dog-tired. 115 

In the novel, the grammatical features of the vernacular speech include the following, 

some of which appear in the above passage: 

• auxiliary and copula deletion: e.g. ‘I gone home’; 

• simple past ‘done’: e.g. ‘I done this’; 

• multiple negation: e.g. ‘I ain’t got nothing’; 

• subject-verb non-agreement (esp. 3rd person): e.g. ‘he know’; 

• object pronoun ‘them’ for subject pronoun: e.g. ‘them there days’; 

• overuse of co-ordinating ‘and’. 

Some of the phonological features of vernacular English speech one may encounter 

are: 

• loss of /r/ after consonants; 

• ‘h hypercorrection’ (the addition of /h/ in word-initial positions before a vowel): 
e.g. ‘helephant’; 

• consonant cluster reduction: e.g. ‘liberry’ (for ‘library’); 
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• velar nasal deletion in gerund ending -ing: e.g. ‘singin’; 

• /ai/ -> lil: e.g. ‘me dad’; 

• elision: e.g. ‘em’ (<‘them’); 

• t-glottalling (substitution of glottal stop for /t/ in some contexts): e.g. ‘bu’e(r)’ 
(‘butter’). 

As stated above, in the case of Arabic, one is faced with the intractable problem 
of which dialectal variety to choose. In addition to the alienation aspect mentioned 
earlier, the use of a particular dialect may make the text difficult, or in some cases 
impossible, to understand by Arabic speakers from other areas. This may be illustrated 
by some examples of everyday utterances and the ways in which these are idiomatically 
rendered in a number of vernaculars from both the Near East and North Africa. 



That should not be a problem. 

MSA 

0 ., 0 , > „ 0 - 

.a \^\L (3^ 

.4_I£Llaj lilL u' Lb* /l. 1 ^ 

Jordanian 

i^\ ^9 Lo 

Syrian (Damascus) 

. 4 Y\ L A yA ciLlA Ijl 

Palestinian 

• A i*l* a 4 3d 

Saudi (Najd) 

- 4 \*\ i**' ^ i ^ a j 4 4_i3 

. A K 

Omani 

■ 4 K Jls* cjlA <jl .VqiC.1 La 

Kuwaiti 

. A KL>a c^ILiluidLa ^_uj (Ja 

Yemeni 

. LlLxLa ^uiLa 

Egyptian 

. 4 i**' a ^ i* tQ a J 4 i*u ' a 

Tunisian 

.4_i£Lbd 

Algerian 

. qAj l^_i9 La j 

Libyan 

. 4 K Tu C^LjLIa 
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You wouldn't have been able to do anything , 
even if you had been there. 

MSA 

j] (JaC- j UailuAj Li 

.LILa 

Jordanian 

. Js' \ & Ia 

Ia dii£ 

Syrian (Damascus) 

. «^2k^A Cllj£ j] (Ja*J ^1) 1 ^ Li 

Palestinian 

. cilljA Clli£ (Ja*j LI.iAj Ia 

Saudi (Najd) 

. c^ILa s'* 

s"Li dii£ tiljj 

Omani 

.tilliA Clu£ lij (^\ ^ ^ Li ^L-al 

• Li s'* cfilLA sllu£ 

Kuwaiti 

. k' \’& Ia S* \ & 

• s'* o^Ia cilljA s"n*s 

Yemeni 

IjLtij IjjJiajc. s'V^Li cilLlA s*’ iVn jl 

Egyptian 

.cilljA s" n^> (.Jaxj jTu<> Ia 

Tunisian 

Jaju ‘n sllu£ Li 

Algerian 

s'* jjJil s'Yi^ Li 

Libyan 

sl_u£ j\ jSsli s" n^Li 


As the Arabic translations are all by native speakers of the varieties in question, 
it is a useful exercise to identify markers (spelling, lexis and syntax) and associated 
levels. There are a number of similarities in terms of syntax and syntactic devices, as 
well as in lexis, with a number of items being shared by several dialects. At the same 
time, some of the examples reveal that there are more discrepancies within a group of 
geographically close dialects. In other words, distance does not necessarily correlate 
with intelligibility (or lack thereof). As a result, even using the vernacular within the 
same broad group might be problematic and the Tunisian sentence would not, in most 
cases, be fully understood by, for instance, the average Moroccan reader. 

Some researchers have identified translating the colloquial as ‘the main problem 
facing the translator of an Arabic work of literature.’ 116 In addition to the problem of 
comprehension, the issue is further complicated by the fact that in the SL literature, 
there are several schools of thought when it comes to the issue of using the colloquial 
in dialogue. While authors such as N. Mahfouz avoid it altogether, others (e.g. Y. Idris, 
E. Kharrat, Y. al-SibaT) opt for varying degrees of the colloquial, while a third group 
(e.g. T. al-Haklm) employ a simplified form of MSA in dialogue. 
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In Translation Studies, there would appear to be more of a consensus. In her study 
of the Arabic translations of Harriet Beecher Stow’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, al-Sarrani 
rejects the use of the colloquial out of hand because of ‘the challenging specificity 
of the Arabic colloquial dialect being representative (sic) of the Arabic country it is 
spoken in.’ 117 After discussing the linguistic features of the book and the significance 
of idiolectal usage, al-Sarrani simply states that writing MSA is standard, whereas ‘the 
Arabic Egyptian colloquial dialect cannot be used to translate the African American 
dialect in Stowe’s text since the African American dialect is presenting a racial group 
that is part of America, whereas the Egyptian dialect represents the people of Egypt.’ 118 

Muhaidat, who analysed Arabic translations of Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities, also 
gave the issue short shrift, simply pointing out the various losses in translation because 
of the use of Standard Arabic, without giving any suggestions for improvement or 
how to deal with this. 119 At the same time, the author praised the use by the translator 
of what she considered vocabulary that is common to both standard and colloquial 
Arabic. This is, however, a spurious point as it is predicated on the false premise that 
there is such a thing as a supranational ‘spoken Arabic’. One of the examples adduced 
is ‘ukhrus (‘shut up’), which is indeed used in a number of dialects, but not in others, 
such as Egyptian, where ‘uskut is the common form. It is also worth pointing out that 
the colloquials are regional, rather than national, due to the considerable differences 
in dialects spoken in a single country. 

Against this kind of polarized backdrop, the choice would seem to be equally polar¬ 
ized - and polarizing; that is, to use the colloquial, or not. In fact, we would contend 
that this is a simplistic way of approaching the issue as it presupposes that the middle 
ground does not exist, for reasons outlined above, the main ones being intelligibility 
and/or acceptance of another dialect on the part of the reader. However, the losses in 
translation are often so great that it affects idiomaticity, which, in turn, also affects 
reception of the text. The middle ground would involve the following possibilities: 

1 Use of the colloquial of the target readership; this approach can only be used 
if the target readership is known and the Target Text does not go beyond this 
group. Though not appropriate for general works of literature, the strategy 
may be used in, for instance, certain types of persuasive literature aimed at one 
specific community. Even in this scenario, choices have to be made; for instance, 
if the text is aimed at a purely Egyptian audience, would it be in the Upper 
Egyptian (Sa c idi) dialect, or the northern ECA? As it is rarely, if at all, possible 
and/or practicable to produce translations for each variety within a country, 
the translator strategy should sensibly involve what may be called the ‘prestige’ 
dialect, which would, in any case, be understood by all. In our example, this 
would be ECA. 

2 While vocabulary tends to be dialect specific, here, too, choices can be made 
by, for instance, modulating the degree of formalcy of lexical items or even 
introducing verbs such as sbafa/yashufu to mark the colloquial register. 

3 The use of supradialectal morphological and syntactic ‘colloquialization’ markers 
that the translator can use in dialogue in order to add spoken ‘colour’. These 
may include the following: 
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a the invariable relative pronoun ; 

b subject-verb-object order, rather than the CA verb-subject-object order; 

c simplification of the plural by the use of the oblique case only for 
masculine sound plurals; 

d simplification of the dual by the use of the oblique case: jj; 

e clipping of the third person plural imperfect ending: lj (instead of ojfi e.g. 
j^ixj (‘they know’); 

f the use of ma as the negating particle for the perfect (^JaUll), rather than the 
high classical lam-, 

g the avoidance of high-classical items (e.g. laqad). 

This would allow the translator to mark a sentence like ‘the boyscouts who are 
playing football’ off from the SA narrative text: 

vs 

Sj5Lj 

This strategy enables the translator to introduce the necessary shifts in register 
without, however, using any specific dialect and thus avoiding the above-mentioned 
problems that the latter would entail. 

At this point, it is useful to look at some examples. The first text is an extract from 
Rajaa Alsanea’s Banat al-Riyad (2005), translated as Girls of Riyadh by M. Booth 
(London, Fig Tree, 2007). 


The wedding planner called out to 
Sadeem, who was hiding behind the 
curtain with her friend Gamrah. In her 
singsong Lebanese Arabic, Madame 
Sawsan informed Sadeem that the 
wedding music tape was still stuck in 
the machine and that efforts were being 
made to fix it. 

‘Please, tell Gamrah to calm down! 

It’s nothing to worry about, no one is 
going to leave. It’s only one a.m.! And 
anyway all the cool brides these days 
start things on the late side to add a bit 
of suspense. Some never walk down the 
aisle before two or three a.m.!’ 

Gamrah, though, was on the verge of 
a nervous breakdown. She could hear 
the voices of her mother and her sister 
Hessah shrieking at the events manager 
from the other end of the ballroom, 


(lallc. (Jlj G 43^11 JajyCu (jtixdl 

: 4 G, Gy GjG. 

^jG^a G ... 'eyG^l thh-C ' 

CllLlS 

4 aI~i'\A ^3 4 Ig.Vjj 

V\\\a qa 




djjj-a qa ^jLlLal 

(3^ fiAiC. .\a^a 

^ja $.A^]I J 

.. — 3^ C5"^ ^^Ajuj L5^] 
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and the whole evening was 
threatening to turn out to be a 
sensational humiliation. Sadeem 
stayed at the bride’s side, wiping 
beads of sweat from her friend’s 
forehead before they could collide 
with the tears that were held back 
only by the quantity of kohl weighing 
down her eyelids. The voice of the 
famous Saudi singer Muhammad 
Abdu finally blasted from the 
amplifiers, filling the enormous 
hall and prompting Sawsan to give 
Sadeem the nod. Sadeem poked 
Gamrah. ‘ Yalla ,* let’s go.’ [p. 4] 

* Yalla can mean ‘c’mon’ or ‘hurry 
up’ or ‘let’s go’ 


The novel provides a wonderful case for treatment since it contains a multitude of 
examples of diglossia and various dialects, even though the author is, herself, Saudi. 
The source text shifts between MSA, Saudi and Lebanese dialects, Arabized English 
(the so-called c arablzl) and internet Arabic. 

The sample passage provides an example of the mixing of Saudi and Lebanese 
Arabic. This mixture poses a problem for the translator, whose choices are limited: 

• ignore the differences and concentrate on the register, rather than attempting to 
modulate vernaculars; 

• mix English vernaculars to correspond to the Arabic ones; 

• provide metatextual pointers. 

As discussed above, the most natural solution is to have idiomatic spoken English. 
In this case, this is used in combination with the third option. Though there is 
no difference between the English of the wedding planner and that of the other 
characters, her speech is demarcated by referring to ‘her singsong Lebanese Arabic’. 
Even though there is a loss, the English-speaking reader gets two very important 
pieces of information that are readily apparent to the Arabic reader: the character 
is Lebanese and Lebanese Arabic has distinct features setting it apart from Saudi 
dialects. 

The ‘Lebaneseness’ of the character’s speech is clear to the ST reader through 
the vocabulary used, but as this is not accessible to the English TT reader, it is 
‘transposed’ through referencing the intonation pattern, as a suprasegmental aspect 
of speech, which is not rendered in the ST, but is implied. In other words, the 
translator explicated what is implicit. 

A second point of interest is the rendition of‘cool’, which appears in transliteration 
in the Arabic text, and is signposted in the ST by the use of italics. 
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The second example is a translation of a story by the Iraqi author Fu’ad al-Takarh, 
Khazin al-ldmar’iyydt: 120 


She said: ‘Who is she? But... don’t 
you know? She’s the daughter of Ali 
Asghar, a sergeant-major in your 
uncle’s outfit and his aide. Her poor 
mother was very fond of me. She 
would visit us and leave Khadija so 
she could help me out around the 
house and play with the girls until her 
mother finished the housework at your 
uncle’s house. How destiny can change 
things! Did you say that she’s the wife 
of your managing director? Talk about 
a reversal of fortune!’ 

Afterwards, I needed to restore the 
hidden balance of the simple and 
unexciting life I had always wanted. 
Unfortunately, the memories would 
not allow me to do so. We were free 
as birds that summer holiday. My 
sisters, Khadija and I fooled around 
and played in our large house to our 
hearts’ content, with the innocence of 
childhood. The game we used to play 
most was hide-and-seek. 


4jjl ? jdxj VI . . Ig j£]j ? dljlS j_J-Q Jjii 
Syd Ve-lBydl 

Cul£ 4 id. . dl liajyaj did. 

Liajc. 4 ^ ^ ^gjyyjj 

lfria-d (_Jdj Lsjjj dAjJI 

jdyiiu 4-3 ljj l$jl Jjij Ijdhlj .did di* 

ijdlllj ? f ldl 

(jjljall .liC-l (jl 

.4 ^ . 3^ AJ 4layjjij (Ldla ^ill 

ojlA (jl ^1 djjj jd dltjy£jl]l 

4llax 1! dlj ^3 J^ddd jyjyd Id . 4^dl 
i— ixljj ^yaj t4.aq.dj “'1 adCaj Lil t4jddl 
Cludlj S?.l_y2l a-Llalj s-Uloj Ld jjdll lid ^ 
4jidll 4q*i]l dll dljldj .JJ-«V1 Jaddlj 
jdl Id-ldj < _ s All t4cjjydlj 4kaa" 

.(_£ykVl i—lldVI 


This text is an example of the use of MSA in both narrative and dialogue, albeit 
with some local (lexical) influences (underlined in the text); one can almost hear the 
characters declaim their lines with full declensions! 

This type of style poses another kind of problem for the translator, i.e. the absence 
of shifts in register. The options in this case are to transfer this to the TT or to employ 
an adaptation strategy and ‘colloquialize’ the dialogue in order to make the text 
more idiomatic and natural. The translator opted for the latter option but made sure 
not to lower the level inordinately and, for instance, avoided using slang terms that 
would have been out of place not only with the tenor of the story, but also with the 
character. 

Similar issues also affect the other translation direction, as shown by the following 
examples. The first one is an extract from the Arabic translation of a Sherlock Holmes 
story, ‘The Second Stain’ (Mughamardt Shirluk Hulmz: al-Musbkila al-akhira. The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. The Final Problem, Dar al-Bihar, 2010, p. 276-7): 
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[Holmes] ‘Well, take my advice. 
Examine him carefully. Don’t do it 
before us. Ask him how he dare to 
admit people and leave them alone 
in this room. Don’t ask him if he 
has done it. Take it for granted. Tell 
him, you know someone has been 
here. Press him. Tell him that a full 
confession is his only chance of 
forgiveness. Do exactly what I tell 
you!’ 

Soon Lestrade’s voice was heard in 
the passage. 

‘Sorry to keep you waiting, Mr 
Holmes. Well, he has confessed all 
right. Come in here MacPherson. Let 
these gentlemen hear of your most 
inexcusable conduct.’ 


(4jlj*J 4_L<s y-Vn 

<1 (Jls .^1x4 (Jj . (Jx9 (jj 4Jlxxj 
lajt*xaj . 1jjl L_aytj dljj 
yS (_Jxsl£ll Ml <1 Ja . 4_iic. 

itdljal Cs (Jxal . 4_ic. jiadl 4 . -S 

. ^3 Tj"i. 1 1 dijxxa (Jds tuu Ujuaxx 

ail . .iixx E y Evn ^Ic- ojax^ll 

. C E& (Jlxj .cajc. Laj ^jal 

. ^ylduill thqjL ^aJ ^Ac. ^ASl 


In this case, the English dialogue does not differ substantially between the 
characters, all of whom adopt formal speech. This is mirrored in the Arabic text, 
where the same formal register is used throughout. When a new character - a 
policeman - is introduced, the register shifts noticeably as the following exchange 
unfolds: 


‘I meant no harm sir, I’m sure. The 
young woman came to the door last 
evening - mistook the house, she did. 

And then we got talking. It’s lonesome 
when you’re on duty here all day. 

She wanted to see where the crime was 
done - had read about it in the papers, 
she said. 

When she saw that mark on the carpet, 
down she dropped on the floor as if she 
were dead.’ 


L iS h dll aSjl t yyahM -l. .T ELI T 

l " \\ U-Cl Lg_j\ Cllllij (_yuil 4JJ SjLill Ciil 

^_a>.all dulj i'iw» Ulaj 

(Jlyla tdlxa dlj^jixu fiA JiaJ 

• jM' 

(jl JXJ C* Jjl (ji djjljl 

dlxijj 4,*‘HI Cj \\j Ldl^. 

l^jl£j Ljajl 


Here, there are plenty of colloquialisms: 
intensive auxiliary: ‘she mistook the house, she did’; 
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• lexical error: ‘it’s lonesome’ (for ‘lonely’); 

• subject deletion and inversion; ‘had read about it in the papers, she said’; 

• metathesis: ‘down she dropped on the floor’. 

To the English-speaking reader, all of these provide obvious clues regarding the 
character’s background, social status, education, and so on. If we turn to the Arabic 
translations, however, we find that all these markers have been ‘ironed out’ for the 
sake of a uniform register in which there is no longer a difference in the speech of the 
policeman and that of Sherlock Holmes, which constitutes both a pragmatic and a 
cultural loss. This could have been attenuated by using some of the above-mentioned 
strategies, such as negating the perfect by means of ma (instead of lam). 

The final example, a translation of Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities, 121 demonstrates 
the use of spelling to indicate even clearer shifts in register and dialect (highlighted in 
bold) between the various characters: 


‘Hooroar, father!’ cried young Jerry. 


“ ! dul L JyjA i JyjA ” : jj-* - Ml ^ 


‘What d’ye mean? What are you 
hooroaring at? What do you want to 
convey to your own father, you young 
Rip? This boy is getting too many for 
me!’ said Mr. Cruncher, surveying him, 

‘Him and his hooroars! Don’t let me 
hear no more of you, or you shall feel 
some more of me. D’ye hear?’ 


^3 I* ^ j JUS J 

^Olc. liLo :4 . I J 4_ijl 

(jl 3jjp (_£a]L<s ‘‘(JlfrLall 
|jl£J Icji ■" to. >. Jal lg_ll liluV 

!^1 

! -Vi!a. j 4_j l&jj '-h. >t 

V] j 3 aj 

“^. .1 - ^ jjdaj BjJaj 


‘I warn’t doing no harm,’ young Jerry 
protested, rubbing his cheek. 


‘Drop it then,’ said Mr. Cruncher; 

‘I won’t have none of your no harms. 
Get a top of that there seat, and look 
at the crowd.’ 


Lil” :oai. ‘ ■ .all 

(Jlas “.laM Sjl 
. ji) lilla 

(AlLoC-l UlCj ^jl 3 jjI V Ijl 
“.iiaJl 


The Arabic text contains no trace of the flavour and local colour of the original. In 
short, it has been entirely ‘sanitized’, with all characters speaking in the same formal 
way. The shifts in register are such that the losses and mismatches between the STs and 
TTs exceed what is acceptable. Once again, the solution here lies in striking a medium 
of sorts by amending the MSA register, simplifying it, while introducing some spelling 
and morphological changes that bring the text closer to what most readers would 
recognize as a spoken, rather than high-classical register. 
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EXERCISES 
Exercise A 

The following is a translation of A Very Egyptian Tale, a short story by the famous 

Egyptian author Yusuf Idris (1927-1991), as it appears in his collected works ( Qisas, 

8 Iff.). Comment on the translation choices in those areas where the two texts vary. 

Research comparable texts in order to inform your judgement. 

Target Text 

These brief moments, when a stranger meets another stranger, each of them 
cursing the bad luck in their own way, and subsequently reconciling with the 
other, also in their own way. 

Let’s take that nice cabbie, fat and plump - a father of three university 
students, who is good at recounting the event and the joke. 

‘I was driving along, near the Sheraton hotel when, suddenly, at the junction, 
there was a legless beggar, whose body - or rather what was left of it - was 
blocking the way. I stopped the car. I was surprised at the amazing agility - 
like that of a monkey or a reptile - with which this man jumped from the front 
of the car to my door. He opened it and then slid his torso next to me. He was 
panting heavily, and said: “let’s go, guv’!” 1 

“Go, where?” I said to him: “It’s only natural that I give you some alms, but 
this does not extend to giving you a lift.” 

He replied: “Listen, I need to go to Shubra El-Kheima or Shubra al-Mizallat. 11 
Please take me there. I am a legit fare, 111 not a beggar. Quickly, let’s get going, 

I beg you!” 

I hesitated somewhat, but it seemed it was urgent. I was finally convinced 
by the handful of change that he took out of his pocket and showed me, so I 
decided to take him. 

I took the Nile Corniche road, looking for a fare. 

His clothes were torn and he looked dirty. Though still a young man, his 
dishevelled hair added ten years to his age. I started to become suspicious 
again, and stopped the car. I told him: “What is the deal with you, exactly? I’m 
not going anywhere until you tell me.” 

He said: “let’s have a Coke.” lv 

He called over to the soft drink seller and paid him ten piasters for two 
bottles, which we drank. He said: “Listen, guv, v I’m a beggar ...” 

I said to myself: That’s pretty clear for all to see. 

He continued: “I needed to take a taxi in order to escape from the cop.” vl 

I asked: “You mean the anti-vagrancy police.” 

He said: “No ... a traffic cop.” 

I said: “But what is the connection between a traffic policeman and you, a 
beggar?” 

He said: “Work.” 

I said to myself: “What kind of work could possibly link this guy and the 
traffic cop?” 

He said: “Yes, it’s got to do with work.” 

He then started to tell me the story: 
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“The day I lost both my legs in a train™ accident, God opened the gates 
of profit to me. Since then, whenever people saw me crawling about on the 
floor, they would willingly reach into their pockets. I would make fifty to sixty 
piasters a day. I thought, how wonderful! I began to realize that, suddenly, I 
had money. My lost legs in fact always constituted a considerable capital and I 
had to turn them to good use. And so, I became very proficient at selecting my 
spots. I knew the character of people and passers-by in all districts of Cairo. 
The strange thing is that those who gave me money were always either very 
poor or very rich. On the other hand, it appears very difficult to stir compassion 
in the hearts of those who are in the middle, like yourself. In the course of 
my profession, I discovered that those who live in Egypt quickly run short on 
compassion when they are regularly confronted with things. The newcomers 
are those who still have a heart, and pockets, filled with money and compassion. 

Eventually, I found myself on that corner, close to that big hotel, where I got 
into your car. A first-rate spot and job - near the traffic light; the cars stop 
when it turns red. But I have to move quickly in order to ply my trade with 
the drivers before the light turns green and the traffic starts moving again. In 
fact, I found that the lights didn’t stay red long enough for me to get to all the 
cars. So, one day, I went to the traffic cop who was standing by the light and 
it didn’t take long to strike a deal by which he would keep the light red until I 
had visited all the cars and signalled him that everything was okay. And then 
he would change the light.” 

I said to him: “Why, you little rascal!”™ 1 

So, that was the reason that light, and perhaps others, stayed red for so long! 
I said to myself. 

I asked him: “Fifty to sixty piasters every day?” 

He replied: “Sure. Fifty to sixty piasters every day.” 

“How much do you make?” 

“It depends, two to three ... maybe a little more, five to six a day if the traffic 
is heavy.” 

“So, what happened today? What were you trying to get away from?” 

“Today, it’s the period where I wish everyone a happy new year, and I’m 
raking it in hand over fist. So, I said to myself that I was going to try and do a 
runner before my partner in crime, the traffic cop, arrived.” 

I pondered the issue and then said: “Okay, but tomorrow the cop is going to 
get you, Einstein! ” IX 

He looked at me with a boyish smile, full of Egyptian shrewdness and ingenuity, 
and said: “No, tomorrow, there’s another cop, and another arrangement. This 
was the last day that particular cop works on that spot.” 

“We’ve arrived at our destination.” 

“This is your lucky day, guv’.” 

The fare was 43 piasters. He gave me fifty piasters, seven piasters’ worth of 
tip, and said: “If you hang around this traffic light for more than ten hours 
every day, and take me where I need to go, I’ll give you fifty piasters.’” 
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Commentary 

i The ST has the more culture-specific term of address ‘ usta’, which literally 
translates as ‘teacher’ and is usually used for blue-collar professionals (see 
Parkinson 1985). The British English term ‘guv’ (short for ‘governor’) is used in 
similar contexts (as well as ironically), especially for one perceived to be higher 
up on the social scale. 

ii Rather than formal transliterations, these are the recognized forms of these Cairo 
suburbs. 

iii In line with the register of the character, this highly colloquial phrase is more 
appropriate than the rather formal ‘customer’. The addition of the slang term 
‘legit’ (> legitimate) further underscores this. 

iv Although the original has ‘Coca Cola’, the clipped form is used here in line with 
TL convention. 

v The Arabic sidi is more respectful and more formal than the above ‘usta’. ‘Guv’ 
is used here for the sake of consistency, because it reflects the same relationship 
between the two characters. Furthermore, a literal translation of ‘sir’ would be 
unidiomatic in this context. 

vi The Arabic word literally translates as ‘soldier’; however, this is also the word 
used for ‘policeman’ (alongside shurti ) in Egyptian Arabic. In keeping with the 
register, ‘cop’ is preferable here to something formal like ‘police officer’. 

vii The Arabic mitru can refer to either a metropolitan or an underground train (US: 
‘subway’). Although ‘metro’ is the commonly used term for the underground 
train system, it cannot be used here since it did not exist at the time the story was 
written (the first section only opened in 1987). 

viii The Egyptian Arabic vernacular expression AjVI <jjl d literally translates as ‘you 
son of a so-and-so’, which can also be rendered as ‘why, you little ...’. 

ix The ST literally has ‘oh clever (one)’; the translation provides a common English 
turn of phrase denoting the same idea. 

Source Text 


Aj^uxa AjISa 


t ^j \..qjj jl (Ajsjylaj laa 11 (jxlj LafrLa (Jfsj c_ujc. (Ahiall dllliaill iilij 

. hjaj l A’—i > 

AjSil'j ^ ^9 A alia Aj^Ul c_]lj lallaLaj . k t nLxll cilli 

(j^sLoill ^-jlaiLa k" iWj ^3 Luj3 |_)jLuj ^ ^ 

.k" \K°ij ^a jl^ 

^ jljl^ a\\ k_jUll k" 4_JjxJI ^aLal k" n*s. ^a 

• L ^llal k**lg.lj jAj S^^l 

!(Jl3 La ^^3 A tilL-ajI <jl Lai .A u’LLaC. I <j! (Jjlx-a ,a! dlls •(^Ij! ^l^l 

k" UaiIj (jjdj ^ O -0 C dL/U-'a.all jl 4_xU^Jl ^jjl ^ L 

. ..Ac^JxdJ ^llal 1 LI*y a a) 
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(jl j)A A-^l^j (- ^lill -^3^1 A .. .lilLill A_^.L*JI (j£Jj ^Lil^ Clilljj 

V L-jUo ( ^jla oAjoi^. tAjtlaiLa A^aLXa ••(j^jjll (JaLI (Jdill (jjlljjj£ C5^ C ' ‘ **" l3 * HiJ »£-ilal 

(_£_^l OJ-Q ^iC- ^3 ^)llll C—lxlj ^>CaC. (^j ^ OH ^1*1 AiL^laJ (Jjjj^A 0J3LJO1 (jfLlj (Jljj 

. ^1 (JjSlj IaI V] ^^^jCIa (Jaa .-LaJjJalL AjI Cliil '.A! dlliij S^LjoiII Clliajli 

.. V^£l£j£ • JIS 

£AjojI !(Jls . IaLjJjAJ ^LLjolJ (JAJJjfl OJjudC- (jjJL^.Lkjll ^ Aj £3 Cj tV^l^J^ll £jL ^gic- (_£lLj 

. .CliL^jll LI . . (_£ Cjj-uL 
..L^jJalj jJuj I La ciila 

(_gj£jaixll ^ja l_J^ j-sajj-^a^A ^joi£L (jl IjjI Llj l (Jl£ 

. I^jLliII A_^31£a A-La^Co C’l'U^Va lAllLuj 
# jjjaII c. ..V :Jla 
?ciA*s.Ci ciiilj ^jj-oll joixj idiajlc. Loj i ciila 

. (Jac. Aide. : Jla 

?jjj-all joic. (j^j ^Ini -lajjj (_^L1I ILa (Jac. ^1 ^ ciila 

. (Jac. <ajlc. . .ojj! :JU 
\ (JIb . .Aj-aalL ^j^iklj 

li^lj ^jjlj UK ^Lll Iajj t ( jlc. lg Viqj lljj Iaj jjLa ciiilj. ^a ^laloj c \* IVa <jl ^jj ^ja 
Jjalj tLija (jCLuj (jj»*i*Q'vj ^jjIJ ^llal cIjIcjj t ^_Aajl ^.ILll (jA ^jlajVI ^^^Ac. 

(JIa (^Ij (jLc-jlviAll ^laLuj .(JIaII (^Ij C’ILaI ^-ii^c.lj ^c-jlj djlij .Aa*j 

SjIaIIj (jl^joill ^-Lia <. SjC.lj tj^LoVI s-lilLl (_j5jI CIjI^j Ic^Aj .aA*j1jI ^jl Cj V IajI Aj (^L V 

c-ljiiii! IaI i^a ^_g-ic. IajIc «{jj q ^*j» o^Lil (jl ‘-—ijjxil /^Alail ?-Li^.l C5-^ cl^ 

(Jjj-a^ll A_ixj-a A_a^ 1! ^jl ^AUalli (CillilAl ^ja (JL^JI jJ-^^ijIa IaI , \^. ^.Llic-VI j! 1-1^. 
a A*\^)il (ji,\ \j\\ j*aa ^ q^c1i*j (j^Lil ^jl c_iicii£! aJjIl^I^ Ljajl ^l^lj .IaIaI ^_ijla 

c^_j^ia (Jlj3 V cc^JI q^acILII IaI ^ ci^ ^_i^ia ^^a 

. Aa^)1Ij JIaIL '&ja\c- i LkCajI 

^JA ld*A Clu£j ^Lll ^^11 (jclill ^JA L_JJjLil (j^>ll tilli LS^" u' ^ ^ Ic^Aj 

qj^I A^)juj ^ c ^>A^. V I ^)J^1I Clc. djl^xil c Vq'i .S^Luol (j^>ll . ^^LlCoj ^jI^a .ajl^^. 

• • -JJL>a]! c^iinlij ^)jCa^.VI _j)_^l (jl (_]^3 Ig jViLojj Aialjll ciiLjxil c” i\»!^ ca 

. lg,K Cliljjxil ^joia a1a£j ^ja jSajI (j^l ^ai C n*s.J ^Lljia ^)aJjo 1 V SjULVI (jl ^ <aCil<.l 
A_*a Clikall (jjiAK j ^]j SjLujVI -lie. c_flal^l! (_^)£jai*JI CluAl ^.jj ^a Ic^Aj 

j)A ^S^Lujjj LI A_ilac.! (j^j i^-i£ ciiL^xil ^^joa!^ ^a^VI ^La <jA jjl Iaai*j 

^SjLLVIj j& ^IaI aJ£ jjl j 
(jA Iajjc. Lojjj SjLLVI illL 4 -jLc. ^ jjLI L_njaiil jA I La I ^ ^iqil ciilaj .aJ ciila Ic^a .ajVI j>jl L 

.?c^ljLLyi 

.(_gj£joixll ^,Lax"i Clu£j :aJLoiI ^.uWjj 
. (_]£ Llja ^jCluj (ju^iA-N .. Leila 1 (Jla 
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o * 


^Uaoj dijl JLI — 

. AjJ ^3 <JjoJ 4jo 1A^. 4jjJoJ . . Aj^ylj (jjjjl . .4_l£ (jIo-G 

^Al! ^ nJ-a — 

^•yjj La (Jj 3 t." iAjJj ^ic. ^jl£ (Jxjudllj . L_iJa Clljlj 4 _Lai (J£ ^xuj-a ajJ a Jjl^-ill — 


.4_i3 ^Jl£jLalJ 

IAJ dllSj c»j>^^JajoiVl (Jlii (_j£Aj 

.Jj.1^. U i^Ll’iqqj ^ aj£j ^£j£jud*J! ^aLq c__ila 
: Jlij *O^.Lalll 4jjj-a-a]l <jLaAl AlLaLulijlj ^)lajj 


( J ^ -G^JI *jj ^jl£ a.} . JjlijL C5^ ^9^ »»V 

^jLLaC-l . U!oj3 £ V l_jLoi^J 1 <jl£ . .Cll33j ^^Jajujlj lAViC. .. UL-aj ^3 I ^,3-uaiVl (Jl3 

<c. Ludl! (_£ ^ ajLujV I ^ic- (_£ A*j ^a jJ (j£ ^3jj I (Jlsj lg_Lo£lj ^jjjj^)3 AjtJjol .. Uoj3 

. 0^9^ (j.. u * 1<Q ^ ciipl ^ ^-iL-ajJj a^£ ajjuiC- 
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Exercise B 


The following is a translation of George Orwell’s Down and Out in Paris and 
London: (jailj Idjdui, trans. Sa c dl Yusuf, Damascus: Dar al-Mada li 

‘1-Thaqafa wa ‘1-Nashr, 1997, p. 146). Identify the shifts in register in the Source Text 
and how these are rendered in the Target Text. Comment on the translation choices 
and research comparable texts in order to inform your judgement. Finally, produce 
your own translation and justify your strategies. 


None of these old men had any other 
resource whatever. One of them was 
talkative, and I asked him how he 
managed to exist. He said: ‘Well, 
there’s ninepence a night for yer kip - 
that’s five an’ threepence a week. Then 
there’s threepence on Saturday for a 
shave - that’s five an’ six. Then say you 
‘as a ‘aircut once a month for sixpence 
- that’s another three’apence a week. 

So you ‘as about four an’ four-pence 
for food an’ bacca.’ 


is I ija Oy* ij* isH <_>dd 

i «°'S AjILuj C-la-i (jl£ 

CjLAj Ajtlii dlliA . . A jjjjC. jjCj 

^ / J S 0 o' &L* 

diULi — c'\\\*W 

ciaLudij <ilUA ciaLuAj 

>' 0 " - • ~ ' 

CIiIAIAj -kjj 

tiLujij ^ — ClllaUJ AlLoJJ 

>, , o a ', 

ClallLi IaAj CliLuAj Ajjoij 

Ia5i& O^J 

CjLoOJ AjljjIj dlUiCu “CxjjI 


«. 0 


Exercise C 

The table below contains a set of highly informal sentences and their renditions in 
two dialects. Comment on the dialectal variants provided. Which ones come closer 
to the ST? Why? What about the MSA translations? Are there any alternatives? 


‘What the hell 
are you doing?’ 


‘I ain’t got 
nothing to do 
with this.’ 


MSA 

Iraqi 

ECA 

jl Li (Jiki liLo 

AjujI U 

?4_il i clul 


4jI ! ^ 


cAI \ i 


AjujI U 

?aA 

^gU! ajJ ciijl 
" ?*A 

.^1 Cj (jjui 

<£lc. (J 1 ^gjj Lo 

.cAj lAl 

(JjjJLo til 
!oa Loj 
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‘I haven’t got a 
clue what you’re 
talking about!’ 


‘He beat the crap 
out of me and 
told me to get 
lost.’ 


‘That’s a bloody 
mess we have 
gotten ourselves 
into!’ 



(j jkH 1C. Lo auIj 

ViC Lo 

L a£- 


aKjlIj CIijI 



!aj] ^jc. 

cii.w'lu La ->^1 V 

Li <ui!j 


\AlA\ 4 ’\CL 

^ >^"1 ^ (j^nc. 0^3 

'^aIL ^»aIs (Jaa LI 

La e_ajc.l V 


!AjI ^ ^K'T'n Clul 

! S^aJL A_iL fo* 


0 ^ aJj£L ^^ill AjI 

(jIa LI ?JaJ^]L 
^K'V'n Clul ^Ali 
!ajI 


cPW J -*- 1 

4 4 A 1 u 4 q\c~. ^ ^ 1 

viAai J1S £/J 

cr^jVc 

•csAAj 

/Wj JF- lj\ 

•Jj C-T5 c^ 


• Cy* s^j^l 


clul ^L JISj 

. La <_ja 

<. S^jjjl cilLI (JLJ 

La 0 ^ ^)£jLI tilujj 

Li 

^Ia c^ll 

bjJI a^aUI L 

! Ljaiajl oL'jrN 

Dajjj Aiajj 

!Ljjiiil IaL^ ^Lll 

Ljjuil! a_ux^a]I a_iI 
lu^'i L*ij ^131 

?c $■* 4A 

AjI ! jlgj Ll 

J Ul^ J\ 

! 1 u u Q 
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And the greatest help to rational legislation is that the laws when once written down 
are always at rest; they can be put to the test at any future time, and therefore, if 
on first hearing they seem difficult, there is no reason for apprehension about them, 
because any man however dull can go over them and consider them again and again. 

(Plato, Laivs) 


LEGAL LANGUAGE AND TEXT TYPOLOGY 

Is there such a thing as legal language? This is not so much an arresting opening 
as a question that requires an answer. If so, what is it? Most people will probably 
recognize some of the elements mentioned in R. Benson’s definition: 

There is plentiful evidence that lawyer’s language is hocus-pocus to non¬ 
lawyers, and that non-lawyers cannot comprehend it. There exist scores of 
empirical studies showing that most of the linguistic features found in 
legalese cause comprehension difficulties. Legalese is characterized by 
passive verbs, impersonality, nominalizations, long sentences, idea-stuffed 
sentences, difficult words, double negatives, illogical order, poor headings, 
and poor typeface and graphic layout. Each of these features alone is known 
to work against clear understanding. 122 

Despite the generic term, legal language is used in a wide variety of contexts and 
aimed at a wide variety of readerships. And whilst it is considered a technical register 
of language, that is, a special purpose language or jargon, legal language - or legalese 
as it is often called - has crept into our daily language use. For one thing, like the 
law, legal language is inherently interdisciplinary, as ‘it regulates most areas of human 
activity’. 123 

Second, legal language is not restricted to professionals of the law - lawyers, judges, 
scholars, to name but a few - as it is also used to communicate with, and between, 
laymen. Indeed, is there any aspect of modern life that is not carried out within a 
legal framework? For instance, anyone reading the warranty form of a newly bought 
toaster, or the terms and conditions on the back of plane ticket when going on their 
annual holiday, or filling out any type of official form, is confronted with numerous 
references to legal concepts, usually with words such as ‘liability’, ‘compliance’ that are 
not generally part of our daily vocabulary. This raises the first difficulty with regard to 
legal language, i.e. the fact that in many cases it is supposed to be ‘all things to all men’. 
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The question that ensues from this is, of course, whether this is at all possible? In other 
words, is it reasonable to assume that jargon can be used to communicate effectively 
and efficiently with those who are outside the professional community? Judging by 
the complaints levelled by the general public at the opaqueness of legal language, the 
answer to these questions is probably ‘No’! 

The second peculiarity of legal language is that in the law, language is both the 
medium and the object of study. 124 This sets it apart from other technical languages; 
for instance, in chemistry, language is the medium, but what is analysed is the chemical 
process; in law, words are the equivalents of the chemical elements. 

Third, legal language is much less subject to change in an ever-changing world, 
which is another distinguishing factor in comparison with other technical registers of 
language. This historic constancy means that legal documents (e.g. legislation) may 
look and sound the same as a similar document written two hundred years ago; in fact, 
it may be obligatory that it does for the document to have legal validity (e.g. US Act 
of Congress). It is this compliance aspect that accounts for much of the formulaicness 
of legal texts. 

On another level, one could argue that the very word ‘legal’ needs to be further 
defined since even literary texts can have legal implications: e.g. as proof in a slander 
or obscenity trial. Here, we are going to take a more narrow, conventional approach 
to ‘legal language’ and ‘texts’ as those that are inherently part of the judicial process. 

One possible, albeit very broad, division of legal texts is based on function, i.e. 
whether they are prescriptive or descriptive, or, to be more precise, the degree to which 
they are one or the other. 125 Prescriptive texts are regulatory documents, that is, they 
impose certain things on the parties concerned, whereas lack of compliance with 
the provisions will normally carry a sanction: e.g. constitutions, treaties, laws and 
contracts. 

The descriptive category includes official requests, affidavits, complaints that do 
not possess a normative dimension, but still remain legal instruments. The texts in this 
group, in fact, come in many guises: 126 

• declarative, which constitute statements or declarations within a legal context, 
such as a witness statement or affidavit; 

• directive, which involve instructing or getting other parties to perform a 
particular activity: e.g. a lawyer’s brief; 

• exhortatory, which aim to incite action on a particular issue: e.g. petitions; 

• expressive, which convey a speaker’s psychological state or attitude towards 
something: e.g. closing arguments of a trial; 

• commissive, which reflect a commitment on the part of the speaker: e.g. marriage 
ceremony, wills. 

These categories are rooted in Speech Act theory, as propounded by J. L. Austin and 
D. Searle, particularly the performative function of language, i.e. it is used to make 
people do things, which is of particular relevance to many varieties of legal discourse. 

There is, however, another category that should be added, which is, in some ways, 
the odd one out in that these are texts that talk about the law, such as textbooks, 
scholarly articles on jurisprudence; these do not constitute legal instruments in that 
they are not recognized as documents in law. This category, we shall call metalegal. The 
various constituent components may be represented as follows: 
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Figure 3.1 Functions of legal language 


It is important to state that the chart does not do justice to reality as it is too static 
a model for a number of reasons. First, it is not uncommon for texts to cut across 
different categories: e.g. instructions to file a divorce may be both descriptive and 
prescriptive; a witness statement is both expressive and exhortatory. 

Second, from a formal point of view, there are obvious overlaps in legal language 
features across the various text types. As a result, it is more appropriate to represent 
the relations between the various subdivisions as a Venn-diagram: 



expressive 


Figure 3.2 Overlaps in legal language features across text types 
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Another possible subdivision of legal texts is based on text producers rather than 
function: legislative, judicial, legal scholarly texts and private legal texts. 127 The first 
group contains texts that are drawn up by law-making bodies such as parliaments 
(e.g. constitutions, treaties, national laws). Judicial texts are produced by other legal 
authorities (e.g. the courts), whereas legal scholarly texts denote commentaries by 
scholars or lawyers. The distinctive feature of the fourth variety is the fact that these are 
legal documents, such as wills or private agreements, drawn up between individuals, 
usually by lawyers, but often also by individuals. 

A link between language use and field of application results in a subdivision with 
the following categories as the constituent components, according to Jean-Claude 
Gemar: the language of the legislator, judges, the administration, commerce, private 
law and scholarly writings. 128 

Although legal language has validity as an ‘overarching term’ in the sense that all 
these text type categories share a number of universal features, they display sufficiently 
distinctive features that militate against considering legal language as a single-register 
variation. Consequently, it is more correct to speak of‘languages of the law’ 129 or ‘a set 
of related legal discourses’, 130 as is reflected in the above diagrammatic representation 
of the inputs and overlaps in legal language. 

Another complicating factor revolves around the parties involved in legal 
communication, which has already been hinted at above. Unlike in other types of 
technical communication, the parties involved in legal communication are not 
limited to professionals, neither to individuals, nor to organizations. For instance, an 
organization, such as a company, can enter into a legal relationship with one or several 
other organizations (e.g. joint venture agreements), individuals (e.g. employment 
contracts with its staff), national states (e.g. public tender), foreign states (e.g. 
consultancy agreements), or supranational organizations (e.g. appeals to the Court of 
Human Rights), as Figure 3.3 demonstates. 
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Each of the ‘satellites’ can be put in the centre of the diagram, as all the parties 
can enter into legal communication with one another (or several others), through, for 
instance, a promissory note (one individual to another), a national law (the state with 
the individuals making up its population), an EU Directive (between a supranational 
organization and its member states, or even non-member), a treaty (between two 
states). As a result, the target audience varies according to the documents, and must, 
of course, be taken into consideration by the translator. 

Up until now, we have been talking about written documents; but a great deal of 
legal interaction is spoken, with lawyers talking to each other, to their clients, or, in 
a courtroom, to a judge and/or a jury. Naturally, like in all other areas of language 
use, oral legal communication is not necessarily the same as that which is written. A 
number of features that are generally associated with legalese, such as archaicisms 
and overly long sentences, tend to be toned down, at the very least, in the spoken 
language. 131 Perhaps more importantly, the spoken language is, by its very nature 
less formal, and, in the case of the law, this also means that it is less binding, in 
the absence of written corroborative documentation, as the old Latin adage verbum 
volat (‘the [spoken] word flies [away]’) makes clear! 

Further variation results from geographical differences, with legal language 
differing even within the same speech community, for historical linguistic or legal- 
cultural reasons. For instance, though many English-speaking countries share the same 
legal system, the terminology is often different: e.g. in the USA to table a proposal, 
means ‘to shelve’ it, i.e. to take off the table, whereas in the UK it means ‘to submit 
for discussion’. A separate historical development of systems that have the same 
origin also means that certain concepts, and thus the corresponding terminology, are 
lacking. And while the differences in legal French as used in France and in Canada 
can easily be explained because the Canadian legal system is English in origin and 
patterned on a wholly different set of principles, it is perhaps more surprising to 
find that there are equally dramatic discrepancies between France and Belgium or 
Switzerland, all of which have legal systems rooted in the French tradition. The same 
applies to the discrepancies between legal German used in Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria or Belgium. 

Finally, in our global society a great deal of legal language is conducted 
internationally and, thus, interlingually . This is where translation comes in, which 
will be discussed in the following section. 

LEGAL TRANSLATION 

The earliest examples of translation in history are those of legal documents, some 
of which go back to the very dawn of world civilization. As mentioned above, one 
of the peculiarities of legal language as a special-purpose language or jargon is the 
fact that it is aimed at a wide range of target audiences, ranging from individuals, 
to commercial entities and states. The same is true in many cases for translations of 
legal documents. 

Another factor that distinguishes legal translation from other types of technical 
translation, such as medical translation, is the fact that it is system-specific-, in other 
words, it is linked to a particular legal system, rather than being knowledge-based like, 
for instance, the sciences. However, irrespective of systemic and cultural specificities, 
one may observe a number of common features in most legal texts. When it comes 
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to legal translation, the concept of faithfulness to the source text is often mentioned 
as the prevailing consideration, sometimes to the extent of what would, in general or 
literary translation, be called ‘literality’, which sometimes extends to copying both 
repetition and length of sentences. This view is rooted in a number of arguments that 
have gained currency: 

• ‘the letter of the law’ supersedes all else and leaves no room for interpretation 
or ambiguity; 

• legal language is marked by its emphasis on linguistic precision, which much be 
rendered in the target language as much as possible; 

• the punitive nature of many types of legal texts, with any deviation from the 
letter of the source text being perceived as a deviation, i.e. reinterpretation, of 
the meaning. 

Many of these arguments are not as robust as one might think. For instance, 
one may argue whether translation is not always interpretation, whereas ambiguity 
is sometimes intentional in legal texts and should, therefore, be maintained in 
translation! In regard to the second point, can any text be reduced to linguistic 
precision, which seemingly excludes attention to what this precision conveys, namely 
meaning ? Finally, why should the possible implication of a translation necessarily 
have a bearing on how the meaning is to be rendered in the target language? This 
is linked to the principle of ‘equivalent effect’, as the translator not only needs ‘to 
understand [...] what the words mean and what a sentence means, but also what 
legal effect it is supposed to have, and how to achieve that legal effect in the other 
language’. 132 

On the other end of the spectrum, one finds the view that the priority of the 
translator should be ‘fidelity to the uniform intent of the single instrument, i.e. what 
the legislator or negotiators intended to say’. It is, however, important to add to this 
statement ‘and in the way they customarily say it’! 

As a rule, technical translation - and legal translation is no exception - requires 
the translator to be familiar with the field; when dealing with the law this in many 
cases implies a knowledge of several often very different systems. This does not 
mean that one has to be a lawyer in order to be a legal translator (though it does 
help!), but that the translator should be fully conversant with the way the law 
works in both source and target language communities. As mentioned above, this 
is one of the features that sets legal translation apart from other types of technical 
translation, where generally the field of knowledge is identical in both source and 
target languages. For instance, unless one is talking from a historical point of view, 
there is no such thing as ‘French chemistry’, ‘German chemistry’ or ‘Arab chemistry’; 
there is, simply, ‘chemistry’. 

This situation is exacerbated by the second challenge to the legal translator, 
namely the above-mentioned interdisciplinarity of law in that it governs all fields of 
human society and activity. It stands to reason that in order for legal translators to 
acquit themselves of the task effectively, they should be familiar with the areas of 
knowledge that form the object of the documents that they are required to translate. 

Consider, for instance, the following excerpt from a contract: 
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Intangible drilling costs and all 
operating expenses, including 
those accumulated prior to the 
commencement of commercial 
production, shall be recoverable in the 
fiscal year in which they were incurred. 

Capital expenditures for exploration 
shall be recoverable at the rate of 
twenty (20) per cent per annum based 
on amortization at that rate. 


ho *311 j ^3 Loj 

. l i l'K'i'l 0 jiA lfrj3 C'laa’il 

(Jja-oJ JjXujj CllLlLoatl dlliiill 

^Ac. 4_iuill ^3 <jLoll ^3 ^20) 

. 1 l^ Shi V'' > .1 


The terms in bold are technical terms from the field of business and finance, rather 
than legal terms. In fact, one could argue that the only recognizably ‘legal’ aspects of the 
above passage are the syntactic complexity (see below) and repetition - or parallelism, 
to be more exact in this case - that are usually associated with texts of a legal nature. 

In addition to the in-text terminology, it is also very common for corporate contracts 
to have technical specifications, drawings, blueprints, etc. appended to them, the 
translation of which also usually falls upon the legal translator. 

‘Translating’ legal systems 

As mentioned above, unlike most other technical languages, law is a system- and 
culture-specific idiom, which greatly complicates the task of the legal translator. 133 As a 
result of the different developments in different cultural, social and historical contexts, 
the language of the law varies, to a lesser or greater degree, across different systems. 
Depending on the sources and the subdivisions adhered to, specialists traditionally 
distinguish between five or eight groupings of legal systems, which include religion- 
based laws such as Islamic and Hindu Law. 134 

The two main legal systems in use today are Common Law (or Case Law) and Civil 
Law (or Statutory Law). To put it in simple terms, in Common Law systems, laws 
are developed by judges, whereas Civil Law relies on codified laws sourced from a 
Constitution and statutes passed by a central law-making body such as a Parliament. 
Historically, Civil Law is firmly rooted in Roman law, and is the system used in most 
Continental European countries. Common Law originated in England and remains 
largely associated with English-speaking countries such as the United States, Canada, 
Ireland, South Africa, New Zealand and Australia. As mentioned before, legal systems 
are the result of historical and cultural factors and traditions, and a common underlying 
heritage does not prevent substantive differences between various countries, as a result 
of separate developments and mixtures with other legal traditions. Consequently, the 
picture that emerges is indeed quite confusing at times. 

However, this is only part of the story, which can become very confusing at times. 
For a start, it is important to add that there is no such thing as ‘British’ law, just as there 
is no such thing as ‘American’ or ‘US’ law; Scotland has its own unique legal system, 
while the legislation in the USA is split into Federal (= national) Law and State Law, i.e. 
the legislation that is applied and made in each individual state. While US Federal Law 
is an example of Common Law, a state like Louisiana is rooted in the civil law system 
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as it was once a French territory (until 1803). For the same reason, the Canadian 
Province of Quebec has a (French) Civil Law substrate, which one does not find in 
British Columbia, for instance. 

The law is also a living being and many areas of it are constantly being amended and 
updated to meet changing conditions, whether they be social, criminal or constitutional. 
For instance, state law in Arizona or New Mexico, which are contiguous to Mexico 
and have large immigrant populations, is gradually being added with features one 
would associate more with Civil Law. The distinctly Civil Law linguistic features of 
European Union legislation also go back to the fact that the founding nations of this 
body were Civil Law Countries, such as France, Belgium and Luxembourg. 

Similarly the fact that countries such as Algeria, Morocco, Syria and Tunisia have 
Civil Law (alongside Islamic Law) is obviously due to the past French influence during 
the colonial era, while Oman’s close ties with the UK have resulted in a legal system 
rooted in English Common Law. 

These differences are highly significant for the translator as each system ‘has a 
vocabulary to express concepts, its rules are arranged into categories, it has techniques 
for expressing rules and interpreting them’. 135 The more the legal systems differ, the 
greater the problem. This is further exacerbated by the degree of cultural difference, 
though it is perhaps somewhat of an exaggeration to say that ‘the symbolic and 
connotational meanings of cultural-specific [sic] legal concepts cannot be translated 
and thus tend to remain a mystery even when extensive explanations are used.’ 136 

Despite the differences between common and civil law systems, they nevertheless 
share a number of basic concepts that aid translators in their activity. The same cannot 
be said when one translates concepts from religious law, such as Islamic (or Shariah) 
Law (kjtjjJi), which is applied in all Arab countries alongside a ‘secular’ code of law - 
usually Civil or Common - or, as is the case in Saudi Arabia, for instance, as the sole 
source of law. The primary sources of Islamic law are the Qur’an and the Sunnah - the 
Prophet Muhammad’s words and actions, as reflected, for instance, in the canonical 
Hadith (sayings of the Prophet) literature. These are supplemented by precepts resulting 
from consensus among Muslim legal scholars (^LdJ, ijma') and analogical reasoning, 
known as (qiyas), in which injunctions contained in the Hadith are compared 
with what is found in the Qur’an with a view to responding to new problems. 

The linguistic consequences of the plurisystemic nature of legal translation are 
situated at two main levels, that is, system-bound terminology and style. The main 
terminological problems are most prevalent in the following areas, which also apply 
to Arabic-English legal translation, as the examples indicate: 137 

• words associated with the legal profession: e.g. solicitor, ,^-ialsll; 

• words associated with courts and their hierarchy: e.g. High Court, tribunal, 

A_iA ^ . 

• words associated with areas of Law and institutions: e.g. law of obligation (Civil 

Law), equity (Common Law), (Islamic Law). 

As regards style, there are also significant differences between the various systems 
in certain areas of law, such as court decisions. The fact that Common Law relies 
on case law and precedence, means that legal opinions and judgements are generally 
much longer than in Civil Law since the former needs to refer in detail to past cases to 
arrive at a rule in the case at hand (good examples for the UK can be found at www. 
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hmcourts-service.gov.uk/cms/judgments.htm). When it comes to legislation, systems 
also differ dramatically, with Civil Law statutes stating principles in broad terms, as 
opposed to the detail and definitions found in Common Law. 138 This may be shown by 
the following examples: 

UK 


‘BE IT ENACTED by the Queen’s [King’s] most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows:-’ 

USA 

‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled,’ 


Canada 

‘Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House of 
Commons of Canada, enacts as follows’ 


Egypt 


Law No 73 of 1956 

In the name of the Nation 

1956 73 f&j 

A_LujLljalll SjJjjlxG pfal 

The Council of Ministers 


Having reviewed the constitutional 
declaration issued on the 10 th of 

February 1953; 

And in view of the decision issued on 
the 17 th of November 1954 granting 
the Council of Ministers the powers of 
the President of the Republic; 

^pL-sall 

-1953 o* 10 ^ 

CldUaLoj 1954 

And having reviewed Decree no. 148 
of 1935 pursuant to elections, and the 
laws amending it; 

And based on what has been believed 
by the State Council; 

And what has been presented by the 
Minister of the Interior; 

1935 148 

i—AVnV\j 
aljjl Lo 

Has issued the following law: 
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Oman 


We, Qaboos Bin Said, Sultan of Oman, 

(jUalui — (jaj 

After perusal of the State Basic Law 
promulgated by the Royal Decree 

No.101/96, 

aJjaII ^\Ji\ jc. £*Lyi 

101/96 ^ja^jaIL 

And the Labour Law issued by the 

Royal Decree No. 34/73 and amend¬ 
ments thereof, 

34/73 f&j ^UaLaill 

And in accordance with the public 
interest, 

.4_aI*JI A, u.WiVi l a ^ic. c.Lllj 

-Have Decreed as Follows- 

dll Laj Liajoij 

Bahrain 

1 1 


Legislative decree no.19 of the year 
2001 with respect to promulagating 
the civil code 

We, Hamad bin Isa A1 Khalifa, Amir of 
the State of Bahrain 

Having reviewed the Constitution, 

And Amiri Order No.(4) of 1975, 

And Proclamation No.(46) of 1374 
Hijra with respect to the Legally 
Prescribed Period for Hearing Law¬ 
suits in the Law Courts, Commercial 
Transactions and Pearl Divers Debts, 
And the Contract Law of 1969, 

And the Civil Wrongs Ordinance of 
1970, 

And the Civil and Commercial 
Procedures Act promulgated by 
Legislative Decree No.(12) of 1971, as 
amended, 

And the Land Registration Law 
promulgated by Legislative Decree 
No.(15) of 1979, 

And the Law of Custody of Funds 
Promulgated by Legislative Decree 
No.(7) of 1986, 

And Legislative Decree No.(8) of 1987 


2001 4iu2 (19) OjjIL 

(jjjlill jliuaLj 

•UL>d' 

11975 (4) f&j I 

1374 kLA (46) 

^-l_AJud] SAaII ^jLuOJ _a 

i (jjj-aljiJI 

11969 

;1970 diUlLk-oll 

AjjAaII dAx^l^-^l c.j 

AjjA (12) 

yj*_All 1971 

11979 a^A (15) ^juj^aIL 

^pL-all (JLol! c- 

4 1986 a^jA (7) f&j 
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Governing the Ownership of Storeys 
and Flats, And the Law of Evidence 
in Civil and Commercial Matters 
promulgated by Legislative Decree 
No.(14) of the Year 1996, 

And upon the submission of the 
Minister of Justice and Islamic Affairs, 
And having sought the opinion of the 
Consultative Council, 

And with the approval of the Council 
of Ministers, 

Hereby Enact the Following Law: 


1987 (8) 

cjjicdlj dAadall i'iLSL ■N'lV'm 

(14) ^aj^jaIIj j 4 . -Al AjjbaAiilj 

‘1996 aIaJ 

jjldollj JAxJI JJJJ (jAajC. aLjj 

‘ 4-lA^lLuY I 

Aasl^A AxJj w ' -N ^ A^.1 Axjj 

LlAAJj 


When translating between Arabic and English, another language-specific issue rears 
its head. While English legal style is concise and precise, Arabic legal style is often not 
devoid of literary flourishes and high-flown prose. One good example of this is the 
preamble to a number of constitutions of Arab countries, like this one of Egypt: 


We, the people of Egypt, who have 
been toiling on this great land since the 
dawn of history and the beginning of 
civilisation; 

We, the people working in Egypt’s 
villages, cities, plants, centres of 
education, industry and in any field of 
work which contributes to create life 
on its soil or which plays a part in the 
honour of defending this land; 

We, the people who believe in our 
immortal and spiritual heritage, and 
who are confident in our profound 
faith, and cherish the honour of man 
and of humanity; We, the people, who 
in addition to shouldering the trust of 
history, carry the responsibility of great 
present and future objectives whose 
seeds are embedded in the long and 
arduous struggle, and which hosted the 
flags of freedom, socialism and unity 
along the path of the great march of 
the Arab nation; 


jAaa iSjfi ' - Jx 1 a& 

(JaxII ~) L' ca o IfrxjL^aAj I^jAaj IgJ J 


£-Ua1I ^3 iAIjLaj jl ^ic. ^4^11 

L-dp]! I a* l jc. 


(Ja^. j <_£a1I -. lx. .til 1 a& 

A_s1A*1 AjIjAjoiA AjIaI C—ljL^. ^J1 

(JljAadl IajjAj ‘ (JjaLaaIIj 4 ^ \ U.r_ 

Axa Cixijjl ^All ‘JjLaIIj 

djLJ) 4_u^)xll AaNI ^-<Jaxil 'o^uaaII 
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We, the Egyptian people, in the name 
of God and by His assistance, pledge 
indefinitely and unconditionally to 
exert every effort to realise: 

1. Peace to our world 

Being determined that peace should be 
based on justice, and that the political 
and social progress of all peoples can 
only be realised through the freedom 
of these peoples and their independent 
will, and that any civilisation is not 
worthy of its name unless it is free 
from exploitation whatever its form. 

2. Union 

The hope of our Arab Nation, being 
convinced that Arab Unity is a call 
of history and of the future, and a 
demand of destiny; and that it cannot 
materialise except through an Arab 
Nation, capable of warding off any 
threat, whatever the source or the 
pretexts for such a threat. 

3. The constant development of life in our 
nation 

Being convinced that the true challenge 
confronting nations is the realization 
of progress and that such progress does 
not occur automatically, or through 
slogans; but that the driving force 
behind it is the release of the potentials 
of creativity and inspiration in our 
people, who have asserted at all times 
their contribution to civilization and to 
humanity through work alone. 

Our people have passed through 
successive experiences, meantime 
offering rich experiences on the 
national and international level and 
being guided by them, which ultimately 
took shape in the July 23 Revolution 
of 1952. This Revolution was brought 
about by the alliance of the working 
forces of our militant people who were 
able, through profound and 


AUl fjoit • J L -ft - . ix 

Jayu jl -U3 Jj 4.1a. La JJC. Jl fj.iij *&l 
: ijyN'il Jj&JI <J£ G^ 

:LU1UJ fStu.ll (VjS) 

Je. VI fjL V fSUI Jo ^\\ A jjC- 

(J£J ^.C.1 a'WV Ij (jLj 

V] ^ jl (jl (j^-oJ V t_jjaLxu]l 

(jLj u*ia'I a^A 

(jA aljiA VI LajojI (jl (j£-aj V ajl 

ajj j-a d±jl£ l,Ag a 

(U31S) 

A-iJ^I a^jll (jL (jAl (jC. 4_1 Jja]| IHaI ^al 
ajjjjJaj (Jjajjuo-Q a^C-Jlj £. I Aj 

a_a! ajIa^. V] (jq Wi (jl (j£-aj V l^-jlj 
Ia^_a (_^l 

^gli]| (_£jlc..2l d±jl£ Ia^aj ajAj-aA 

.a^jLujj 


: UJJhj SLaJ3 jaLuoaII jj^iull (liUtj) 


(_£^]| ^ijiL^JI (_^.W*ill (jlj (jLajj (jC- 

V ^£i]lj (jjqV'i jA (jUajVI 4_g_^.ljj 

(j^Ual L_flj3j]| Jj-vaj jl Ujlaij t“ l,Wj 

^ I^J AjlSI^II ajill i-Ajlj C Clll^ljLjal]l 

<&UJI CjISUIj ^UKaVI ^ cpUal 

jjj-aatJI (J£ ^9 j> x) ^111 I iiat. \ <c.Aia!Ij 

ajj^ c-l.il ^9 a.l^j (jAatll (jjjla (jC. <Al^jaij 

.4_ijLaijVlj (_£jLja^JI 


C-ljjl ^a.i9j t(jjj^.1 lll».**) ^ 

4 nJ-ij fc4_iic. tilli Aj^jLoilj 

4jlgj ^ (jc- Cljjdc. cA-iaIIc-j 4_iaj9j 

23 ajjili ajjujLujVI (Jj^Ja <. fll3-iA 

(_£j£]| Ia^IS 1952 4_Luj j2jJ 

^-UaJjail (^Hlj t(JjJal_iA]l 11 lat, 4_1 aI*JI 

jj! U. qA^a]! (j^AatJI 4-iC-^J 

^I^aJjujIjj IaI( jlj i (Jjx^-aV I lAjAj^. 
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refined consciousness, to retain their 
original character, but at the same time 
move forward in a bid to realise full 
integration between science and faith, 
between political and social freedom, 
between national independence and 
social affiliation; and to participate 
in the worldwide struggle for the 
liberation of man, on the political, 
economic, cultural and ideological 
levels, and in the struggle against the 
forces of regression, domination and 
exploitation. 

4. Freedom for the humanity of the 
Egyptian man 

Realising that man’s humanity and 
dignity are the lights which guide 
and direct the course of the great 
development of mankind for the 
realisation of its supreme ideal. 

Man’s dignity is a natural reflection 
of the nation’s dignity, now that the 
individual is the cornerstone in the 
edifice of the homeland, the land that 
derives its strength and prestige from the 
value of man and his education. 

The sovereignty of law is not only 
a guarantee for the freedom of the 
individual alone, but is also at the same 
time the sole basis for the legality of 
authority. 

The alliance of the active popular 
powers is not a means for social strife 
leading towards historical development. 
In this modern age, it is a safety valve, 
protecting the unity of working powers 
in the country and eliminating, through 
democracy, contradictions. 


^ JxAi Jgiia. j IajLuxxs 

AjyaJI (jJJj fd*JI Ctel a 

C US1I iLollc. (J-gJ £ LujV Ij 

AjujIjjuJ (jLudjVi 

AjJa l^9j IjL-ajslj 

. Ij j c_'dVill ^ luiljjj 


ijjasiaW LuuV : 

4_ijLudjl <jl A \ cillj.il qc. 
^JJjoJ _Ll 2>. £_£ill 

AjjjudJill AlixJaa ^ill 

ciilij ((_jlajll *Lalj£J Jjill 4-alj£ <jl 

(_jJajll f.[jj (_jjjLujV 1 ijill u' 

AlLajjSLij .ijAll A,a\\)j 

. AIIlAj 4jj3j (_jJajll 


Li^lLa-o IjUuJa k** Uj.nl Qjjliill S^Liuj <jl 
(_JjAjojV 1 Ig tk_Jjol^3 i^ill 

. Cll3jll ^3 4,)-ahdl 


<Lalxll k_l*jai]l Ait <jl 

k“Uj.nl 

jj-axll liA ^ jjlaiill 

1 ^jLal aAjLujjj k **) j. wll 

c^jJajll ^3 <cLal*Jl (_£jii]l 
(Jc-Udll ^ LuS CllLjaSlliAll 


l n'qjj j k ^ \x j«*ai ^jjaLa^. 

4_nJajll I^LiIj-Llu^q ULajlj 


We, the people of Egypt, out of 
determination, confidence 
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and faith in all national and 
international responsibilities, and in 
acknowledgment of God’s right and 
His Heavenly Messages, and in the 
right of the country and nation, as well 
as of the principle and responsibility 
of mankind, and in the name of the 
Almighty and His assistance, declare 
on the 11th of September, 1971 that 
we accept, and grant, to ourselves this 
Constitution, affirming 
our determination to defend and 
protect it, and asserting our respect for 
it in letter and spirit. 


K Alii (jjaj AJj-dlj “CLajillj 

l ..;d j \ Ixoll UC' Ij j 


IjiA auI AuluuVI 


ld& 1 Uiiq'iV (JAj Ujl 1197 1 

<jc. ^ic. AiSVl llajc. 

. AlStj 


(Source: www.egypt.gov.eg/english/laws/constitution/default. aspx) 

The above text may be compared to those of the USA and Australia, which offer 
two examples of Common Law legislative prose (Arabic translations are included in 
the Appendix at the end of this chapter): 


We the People of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 


An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia 
[9th July 1900J 

Whereas the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and 
Tasmania, humbly relying on the blessing of Almighty God, have agreed to unite in 
one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and under the Constitution hereby established: 

And whereas it is expedient to provide for the admission into the Commonwealth 
of other Australasian Colonies and possessions of the Queen: 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows:- 

1 This Act may be cited as the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act. 

2 The provisions of this Act referring to the Queen shall extend to Her Majesty’s 
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3 It shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice of the Privy Council, to declare 
by proclamation that, on and after a day therein appointed, not being later 
that one year after the passing of this Act, the people of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Queensland and Tasmania, and also, if Her Majesty 
is satisfied that the people of Western Australia have agreed thereto, of Western 
Australia, shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth under the name of 
the Commonwealth of Australia. But the Queen may, at any time after the 
proclamation, appoint a Governor-General for the Commonwealth. 

4 The Commonwealth shall be established, and the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth shall take effect, on and after the day so appointed. But the 
Parliaments of the several colonies may at any time after the passing of this Act 
make any such laws, to come into operation on the day so appointed, as they 
might have made of the Constitution had taken effect at the passing of this Act. 

5 This Act, and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth under the 
Constitution, shall be binding on the courts, judges, and people of every State 
and of every part of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws 
of any State; and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be in force on all British 
ships, the Queen’s ships of war excepted, whose first port of clearance and 
whose port of destination are in the Commonwealth. 

6 ‘The Commonwealth’ shall mean the Commonwealth of Australia as established 
under this Act. 

‘The States’ shall mean such of the colonies of New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Queensland, Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, and South Australia, 
including the northern territory of South Australia, as for the time being are 
parts of the Commonwealth, and such colonies or territories as may be admitted 
into or established by the Commonwealth as States; and each of such parts of 
the Commonwealth shall be called ‘a State’. 

‘Original States’ shall mean such States as are parts of the Commonwealth at its 
establishment. 

7 The Federal Council of Australasia Act, 1885, is hereby repealed, but so as not 
to affect any laws passed by the Federal Council of Australasia and in force at 
the establishment of the Commonwealth. 

Any such law may be repealed as to any State by the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth, or as to any colony not being a State by the Parliament thereof. 

8 After the passing of this Act the Colonial Boundaries Act, 1895, shall not 
apply to any colony which becomes a State of the Commonwealth; but the 
Commonwealth shall be taken to be a self-governing colony for the purposes 
of that Act. 

9 The Constitution of the Commonwealth shall be as follows:- 


Intra-system differences 

The legal translator’s task is made even more challenging by the already-mentioned 
differences that occur even within a given system, resulting in often dramatically 
varying terminologies relating to the legal profession, courts and areas of law. 

A typical example for the first is the use in the UK and USA of lawyer, attorney, 
solicitor, barrister, advocate and counselor and counsel, all of which may be rendered 
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into Arabic by Does that mean that they are synonyms? Of course not! While 
lawyer and attorney [at law) are synonyms in the USA, only the former is used in 
the UK in this sense, as attorney in British usage only refers to someone acting on 
someone else’s behalf, and is short for attorney-in-fact (JjSj), as in power of attorney 

(JjSjplI dlun). 

The distinction applied in the UK and Australia between solicitor and barrister 
is unknown in the USA, as are the terms, while Scotland’s generic term is advocate. 
Finally, counsel occurs in the phrase Queen’s Counsel, which denotes a senior barrister, 
with counselor being synonymous with lawyer, especially used in the USA. For Arabic, 
one may cite the example of the (pi. which is only used in Morocco, Alge¬ 

ria and Tunisia, and refers to a qadfs assistant, often performing what in Continental 
Europe are duties performed by a notary public (s_ul£). 

The terminology relating to the courts as well their hierarchical structure is equally 
diverse within individual systems, as Table 3.1 demonstrates: 


Table 3.1 Overview of court systems in the English-speaking world 


Canada 

New 

England and 

Scotland 

Northern 

Irish 

USA 

Zealand 

Wales 

Ireland 

Republic 

Supreme 

High 

Supreme 

Supreme 

Supreme 

Supreme 

Supreme 

Court 

Court 

Court 

Court 

Court 

Court 

Court 

Federal 

Court 

Court of 

Court of 

Court of 

Court of 

State 

Court of 

of 

Appeal 

Session 

Appeal 

Criminal 

Supreme 

Appeal 

Appeal 




Appeal 

Courts 

Federal 

District 

High Court 

High 

High Court 

High 

District 

Court 

Court 

(of Justice) 

Court of 
Justiciary 


Court 

Court 

Provincial/ 

Family 

Crown 

Sheriff 

Crown 

Circuit 

County 

Territorial 

Court 

Court 

Court 

court 

Court 

Court 

Court 

Youth 

Magistrates’ 

District 

County 

District 



Court 

Court 

Court 

court 

Court 




Family 

Justice of 

Subordinate 





Proceedings 

the Peace 

court 





Courts 

Courts 






Youth courts 







County 

Courts 






Equally relevant to legal translation is the converse to what has been explained 
above; identical terminology either within or across systems does not imply synonymy 
as the same term may, and often is, used to denote different concepts. In many cases the 
legal translator must think in terms of equivalence rather than mere lexical translation 
since the latter will add to the confusion. 

For instance, the New Zealand High Court is equivalent to the US or UK Supreme 
Court, while District Court has different meanings in the Irish Republic, the USA and 
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Scotland. This situation poses significant problems to specialized lexicographers, as the 
following entries from Faruqi’s Law Dictionary show: 


Supreme Court: 4 t 4 tUc. 4 

High Court: U*J1 Ja*Jl 

Court of Appeals: 4^S^^ 

District Courts: l&I Tsutlll 4iialall ^ic. jtAVij dili 4 ;N.a 

Justice of the Peace Courts: jjc- 4^3?. 

It is difficult to see how the last two, in particular, are of use to translators who 
would raise more than a few eyebrows in their readership if they rendered the rather 
circuitous and overgeneralized paraphrases, ‘local courts, with special competence 
limited to the area over which they have Jurisdiction’ and ‘summary courts, not of 
record’, respectively. 

Similarly, Arab countries have developed their own court systems, with their own 
terminologies and/or specific meanings, as Table 3.2 shows. The translations, which 
are the ones officially used by the countries concerned, also reveal another interesting 
feature, betraying the Civil Law origins, i.e. the use of such French caiques like Court 
of Cassation and Court of First Instance. Neither of these is part of the British or 
American legal English, except when referring to Continental European bodies. But 
even here, the pitfalls are many and dangerous; in European Union law, the Court 
of First Instance is, in fact, a Court of Appeal (from decisions of the European 
Commission). 

This diversity is mirrored by an equally large array of terms for legislative bodies 
in Arab countries, each of which has its own recognized translation, which does not 
necessarily correspond to the same source language term in another country, nor, of 
course, does an identical Arabic term imply that the legal body functions in the same 
way! The following is an overview of the names for legislative bodies in the Arab 
world: 


Country 

Official Translation 

Arabic Term 

Algeria 

National People’s Assembly 

(JjAL-oI! 

Kuwait 

National Assembly 

* 

Bahrain 

Iraq 

Council of Representatives 


Jordan 

Morocco 

Yemen 

House of Representatives 


Lebanon 

National Assembly 


Tunisia 

Chamber of Deputies 


Libya 

General People’s Congress 


Egypt 

People’s Assembly 


Syria 

People’s Assembly 
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Sudan 

National Assembly 


Sudan 

Council of States 


UAE 

Federal National Council 


Palestine 

Legislative Council 


Algeria 

Shura Council 

Egypt 

Qatar 

Advisory Council 

£ ^ t 0 

Oman 

Saudi Arabia 

Yemen 

Consultative Council 

Jordan 

Senate 


Morocco 

Assembly of Councillors 


Tunisia 

Chamber of Councillors 


Oman 

State Council 

(^yi 


Legal style, too, may vary within the same legal system, with different genres of 
documents being subject to their own specific styles. Applying this to the categories 
mentioned above, practice teaches us that declarative, commissive and exhortatory 
texts - which may be called operative legal documents 139 - have in common a very 
formulaic style, combined with a very rigid structure. The expository prose of 
expressive and directive text types, on the other hand, tends to be far less formulaic 
than the previous group. 

Similarly, the influence of the spoken language should not be disregarded either, as 
many documents that have legal force reflect spoken language, typical examples being 
witness statements and affidavits. 

All of the previous applies to both Arabic and English legal documents. The 
formatting and structure of legal documents will be discussed next. 

LAYOUT AND PRESENTATION 

In most cases, the layout of legal documents tends to be fixed, to some degree or 
another, depending on the type of document, with the above-mentioned operative 
documents, such as a will or birth certificate, being subject to much more precise 
predetermined guidelines than, for instance, contracts. Equally rigid in both structure 
and language are statutes. For instance, the above example of a UK Act of Parliament 
is identical in each case, with the short title of the act (with the Chapter number) 
preceding the full title of the Act and followed by the formula of enactment. An 
act is further divided hierarchically in Parts, Chapters, cross-headings and numbered 
sections (or paragraphs), as shown in Figure 3.4. 




Table 3.2 Overview of the court systems in the Arab world 


Country 

A dWd 

A 4 Wfl 

2u\±l\ 

A AWfl 

A, aS Va 

A 

A A<.k.A 

<—U&L^l A 

Jordan 

Magistrates’ 

Court 

Court 
of First 
Instance 

- 

- 

Court of 
Appeal 

Court of 
Cassation 

- 

Tunisia 

- 

- 

Court 
of First 
Instance 

- 

Court of 
Appeal 

- 

Court of 

Cassation 

Morocco 

- 

- 

Court 
of First 
Instance 

- 

Court of 
Appeal 

- 

- 

Egypt 

- 

- 

Court 
of First 
Instance 

- 

Court of 
Appeal 

- 

- 

Lebanon 

- 

- 

- 

Court 
of First 
Instance 

Court of 
Appeal 

Court of 
Cassation 

- 

Syria 

- 

- 

Court 
of First 
Instance 

- 

Court of 
Appeal 

- 

- 

Oman 

- 

- 

Court 
of First 
Instance 

- 

Court of 
Appeal 

- 

- 

Saudi Arabia 

- 

- 

Court 
of First 
Instance 

- 

- 

Court of 
Cassation 

- 

Kuwait 

- 

- 

Court 
of First 
Instance 

- 

Court of 
Appeal 

Court of 
Cassation 

- 

United Arab 
Emirates 

- 

- 

Court 
of First 
Instance 

- 

Court of 
Appeal 

Court of 
Cassation 

- 




(jjajill A UlaLU A a < ,\ a’i 


A u^l-CI 

Ji*U 


*U^U AjsI^a Ajjji - ' Aojlya. A '‘'^ n 


- -i S - J .- , 

S^jaaVI 


<UCj*a 4 


Shariah 

Court 


District 

Court 


Supreme 

Court 


Special 
Court of 
Justice 


Shariah 

Court 


Court of 
Cassation 


Court of 

Limited 

Jurisdiction 


Family Shariah 

Court Court 


Criminal Shariah 

Court Court 


Court of Shariah 

Cassation Court 


Supreme Shariah 

Court Court 


Supreme Shariah 

Court Court 


Shariah 

Court 


Shariah 

Court 
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Social Security Contributions (Transfer of Functions, etc.) act 1999 tc. 2) 
Introductory Tea 
Main body 


I 

/ 

► 

\ 


-f 


PART 1 GENERAL 
Transfer of functions 
l.Tra»sftr.W.B»art>fwmjjiii twofoig rthflm BtwttjurtkHg.tK. 

Tr* fls. frr o f oQw rfu nc p«iu la Tit fry i rB oaif t 
Exercise by Board of functions transferred to them ■ 

, _( n r t -.1 funrlions of Board- 

4 ■ Rtcovcry of contractions whrrr income ox reemn provisions nai 

5. Powers relating w f nforccmfnl. 

6. Disclosure of info 1 -motion. 

7 . Use ofinformationby Board. 

PART II DECISIONS AND APPEALS 


: Cross-headings 


PlicoHr. 


Sections J 9.Re » uUliom with irs pfclio drcisjons_. 

V. 10. Decisions varying or supereeJing earlier decisions. 


Figure 3.4 Hierarchical division of Acts (www.statutelaw.gov.uk/help/Main_Body_and_ 
Schedules.htm) 


However, depending on the country, there are some differences; for instance, 
Australian legislative texts apply a Chapter-Part-Division-Section hierarchy, whereas 
in the USA the terms ‘Section’ and ‘Title’ (see the example below) correspond to the 
English (UK) ‘Part’ and ‘Chapter’. 


Public Law 110-114 
110th Congress 

An Act 

To provide for the conservation and development of water and related resources, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army to construct various projects for 
improvements to rivers and harbors of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as the “Water 
Resources Development Act of 2007”. 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of contents for this Act 
is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Definition of Secretary. 

TITLE I—WATER RESOURCES PROJECTS 
Sec. 1001. Project authorizations. 

Sec. 1002. Small projects for flood damage reduction. 

Sec. 1003. Small projects for emergency streambank protection. 

Sec. 1004. Small projects for navigation. 

Sec. 1005. Small projects for improvement of the quality of the environment. 
Sec. 1006. Small projects for aquatic ecosystem restoration. 
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Sec. 1007. Small projects for shoreline protection. 

Sec. 1008. Small projects for snagging and sediment removal. 

Sec. 1009. Small projects to prevent or mitigate damage caused by navigation 
projects. 

Sec. 1010. Small projects for aquatic plant control. 

The situation in Arabic also differs between countries, as Table 3.3 makes clear. 


Table 3.3 Differences in legal terminology across Arab countries 


Translation/Equivalent 

Egypt 

Morocco 

Syria 

Tunisia 

Preamble 


A \ ]**> \ 

A <a.vi*a 

A \ 1*^ \ 

Chapter/Part 

k_jL 

k_jL 

k_jL 

k_jL 

Section/Chapter 





Article 



A 

S jLa 

Paragraph 



Sjia 


Clause/subsection 

Xu 

Xu 

Xu 

Xu 


The question that arises is how format, presentation and layout should be 
‘translated’, if at all? In other words, should the structure reflect target language 
guidelines and traditions, or comply with the ST layout? The degree of relevance of 
this aspect depends on a number of factors, such as text type (e.g. a contract vs a birth 
certificate) and function (e.g. sworn translation). With the advent of word processing 
software, and the ease with which layout can be manipulated to produce an exact copy 
of the source text, the prevailing school of thought is that both ST and TT should, as 
much as possible, be structured similarly. In the case of forms, certificates and the such, 
this also applies to font sizes and type (italics, bold), underlining, and so on. 

In Arabic-English translation, script direction poses an interesting challenge in 
some cases, particularly in headings of forms, certificates, etc. As these are often clearly 
marked in the source text, some translators choose to leave them in their original 
place, presumably on the assumption that not doing so might confuse the reader since 
these parts of the document may be readily recognizable, such as text boxes, logos, etc. 
The current trend is to apply the direction rigidly, so that everything is in mirror image, 
so to speak, as shown in the following two examples of BA degree certificates, the first 
from a Libyan university, the second from one in the Yemen. Note the use of square 
brackets ([]) in order to make metatext such as signatures and official stamps stand out 
from the core information on the certificate. 

Arabic and English have different ways of putting text into relief, due to 
typographical reasons. For instance, the fact that Arabic does not have capital letters 
is usually compensated by a change in font. The translator has to be wary, however, of 
transferring this into English, where the mixing of fonts is usually frowned upon. In 
the first sample text, for instance, the heading contains no fewer than three different 
fonts, as well as sizes, both of which are ‘translated’ by the same font, with hierarchy 
being marked by capitalization and/or bold. The use of bold, too, requires attention, 
particularly as Arabic tends to overuse it; in English, on the other hand, it is restricted 
to headings, titles, etc., or to signpost truly vital information. 
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'"Ja'X-uJT, 




j. l->\i J_j j A » •> .\ IflT) 

' A _aj 4 jjj* 1I 4jtii1 fl 

>^\\ A^pl\ 4_Jj-jI Jill ^1 jj-JUl 
joolaJl ^UAl ( ^Ic. jJiSoj iAjjjC. 


Figure 3.5 Graduation certificate from Libya 
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Great Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 

Al-Tahadi University 
Sirt 

Date: ... 

Corresponding to: ... 
Reference No: ... 


Education is not art aim in itself, 
but the aim of the new model 
citizen 


[STAMP: Great Republic 
Al-Tahadi University] 


GRADUATION CERTIFICATE 


Al-Tahadi University hereby attests that the student.... is enrolled in the Faculty of 
Literature and Education, English Section, with the number ...., as a regular student, 
has completed all the necessary study requirements to be awarded the first University 
degree (Licence), with a major in Arabic, with the mention of ‘Excellent’ for the 
Academic Year 200./200.. A.D. 


This certificate was provided to him to use pursuant to the law 


[signature] 


[signature] 


Registrar of the Faculty of Literature and Education 


Secretary of the People’s 
Committee at the Faculty of 
Literature and Education 
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Figure 3.6 Graduation certificate from Yemen 
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IN THE NAME OF ALLAH, THE COMPASSIONATE, THE MERCIFUL 

THE REPUBLIC OF YEMEN [PHOTO STAMP: AMRAN UNIVERSITY 

- bottom half ILLEGIBLE] 

AMRAN UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY No:. 

GRADUATION CERTIFICATE 

Amran University, the Faculty of Education and Applied Sciences of Hajja 
Certifies that the student: .... 

Born in: ... on: ... 

Of Yemeni nationality has been awarded the degree of BACHELOR OF 
EDUCATION, 

Major: ENGLISH 

in the June examination session of the year 200... 
with the mention ‘VERY GOOD’, which corresponds to 89% 

Date of issue: .../.../200. 

FACULTY REGISTRAR DEAN OF THE FACULTY 

[SIGNATURE] [SIGNATURE] 

GENERAL REGISTRAR VICE-CHANCELLOR OF 

THE UNIVERSITY 

[SIGNATURE] [SIGNATURE] 

[STAMP: UNIVERSITY OF YEMEN 

AMRAN UNIVERSITY] 
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LEXIS AND TERMINOLOGY 


Generally speaking, legal terminology refers to any term that is used in a legal context 
with a specific meaning, denoting legal concepts. Like all specialized terminology, the 
terms tend to be in a one-to-one relationship with the concept to which they refer. In 
other words, a legal concept is generally rendered by one term, and one term only. 
However, anyone working with legal terminology cannot fail to be struck by the 
frequent occurrences of polysemy, i.e. one word containing several distinct technical 
meanings. 

Let us, by way of example, examine the meanings of the word ‘law’. According to 
Black’s Law Dictionary, 

Law, in its generic sense, is a body of rules of action or conduct prescribed 
by controlling authority, and having binding legal force. That which must be 
obeyed and followed by citizens subject to sanctions or legal consequences is 
a law. Law is a solemn expression of the will or the supreme power of the state. 

Many of these elements can be found in Faruqi’s Law Dictionary: 

. Ajlc.j^<s (JL>i La] ^B djUaLdl Ig x x tsu AULo 

‘Fixed rules laid down and issued by the legislative bodies of a country when this 

is necessary for its citizenry.’ 

La aJjUII ^B s-LjaBll Ac-ljillj 4 \j jLMj 4 r.. ^^ 

. dal&jLixs lT 0 Lg-aLal ^)iaJ 

‘The body of principles, rules and regulations that are applied by legal scholars 
in a country to matters or disputes that are brought before them.’ 

According to the Oxford English Dictionary, ‘law’ has the following meanings: 

1 ‘A rule of conduct imposed by authority’ or ‘One of the individual rules which 
constitute the ‘law’ of a state or polity’: 

e.g. ‘There is no “law” that forbids the eating of meat.’ 

jit ‘J V 

2 ‘The body of rules, whether proceeding from formal enactment or from custom, 
which a particular state or community recognizes as binding on its members or 
subjects. (In this sense usually the law)’: 

e.g. ‘The law forbids torture under any circumstances.’ 

• JpUaL/l ^ic. c_uBxli]l £j]aJ 

3 ‘(Usually the law.) The profession which is concerned with the exposition of the 
law, etc.’, and ‘with more or less of personification, an agent uttering or enforcing 
the rules of which it consists’: 

e.g. ‘The law was on the heels of the fugitive.’ 

■. ibjuj aLj-LL! Cul£ 
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4 ‘One of the branches into which law, as an object of study or exposition, may be 
divided’: 

e.g. ‘commercial law’, 

‘civil law’, yj-i* 

5 ‘In the sciences of observation, a theoretical principle deduced from particular 
facts’: 

e.g. ‘the laws of nature’, nhd t 

In the above examples the Arabic word (pi. 04)1$ is the usual translation of 
the English ‘law’, except for the metaphorical uses in 3) and 5), with the former being 
rendered by ‘police’ (AJajdi). 

However, anyone looking up ‘law’ in an Arabic dictionary, will find any, or, if it is a 
good dictionary, all of the following: 

(jjjla, law (generic); 

£>2, Islamic law; 

law as an academic subject (NOTE: this is usually written with a 
capital in English: e.g. ‘He studied Law in London’); 

(pi. Jjidjj), natural law; 

(pi. decree, act, edict, regulation; 

Islamic law; 

s „ 

legislation; 140 

jjjLj, regulations, statutes, but also the most commonly used word for 

‘constitution’; 

% 

.kjlja (pi. Jadjli), general moral rule. 

The most striking thing in the list is, of course, the fact that a number of terms are 
specific to Islamic law, and should, therefore, never be used to refer to ‘secular’ law 
in any context. When it comes to the adjective ‘lawful’, the number of terms drops 
dramatically: only and i are used in the ‘secular’ sense, whereas the ‘religious’ 
term is J^-k, which, once again, should not be used in a non-religious context. 

This lack of one-to-one translations poses serious problems to practitioners. 
Consider, for instance, the core terms in international legislation and their varied 
translations shown below: 


English Example 


resolution enabling resolution; 

Security Council resolution 
(UN) 


Arabic 


(jiSfl jl_)S 


award 


arbitral award 
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adjudication 

court adjudication 


decision 

judicial decision 

j[)3 

order 

board order 


indictment 

public indictment 

lj^ jb 5 

ruling 

sanctions ruling 





indictment 

sealed indictment 

AjJjuJ 

regulation 

Council Regulations 


bill 

true bill 

A is* 

rule 

administrative rule 





database 
(diliLull S.}c.la) 

United Nations Landmine 

Database 


rule 

substantive rule, legislative 
rule, gag rule 

oj-ol a Jic-la 

base 

patrol and observation base, 
missile base 

j 

JpUajV S^c.15 

data 

Interim Terrain Data 

dlljlnll oJc-li 

norm 

zero emission norm 

0 djlx-ijVI 

regulation 

Temporary Regulation 


jus 

jus sanguinis, jus soli 

c3^ o Jc-la 

lex 

lex specialis 





decree 

supreme/royal/emergency 

decree 


ruling 

Ruling on the General 

Amnesty 

j)^a> 11 yA 
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As stated above, dictionaries often offer little solace. Let us imagine the translator 
faced with the Arabic renderings of the English phrase to comply with: 

1 

2 

3 j’AVJ 

4 

5 Jea 

6 (jc-i' 

7 

8 *■ - ilaAuil 

9 

For a start, no Arabic speaker would consider these words to be synonyms. 
For instance, no. 3 means ‘to surrender, to yield to someone’, and never occurs in 
the legal context of complying with a regulation, rule or law. When one adopts a 
‘back-translation’ approach, i.e. looks up the above in Hans Wehr’s Arabic-English 
Dictionary, one finds that only 1-2 and 8-9 have ‘comply’ as one of the translations. 

That is not to say that the meanings of the others fall outside the semantic field of 
‘obeying’ or ‘submitting to’, which are used in the entries of translations 4-5 and 7. 
Let us now imagine that our translator then encounters the phrase in compliance with-, 
he or she will find that none of the above is actually applicable since this phrase is 
customarily translated by c_i 

We shall now take a closer look at the specific features of the legal lexicon, both in 
English and Arabic. 

Features of English legal language 141 

The following are features that may be considered typical of English legalese, and 
they reveal the specific history of the legal system, which, in its formative period, was 
heavily infused with words coming from abroad. 


Archaicisms 

Old English and Middle English words that have fallen into disuse in general English 
are used: e.g. aforesaid, heretofore, witnesseth. 


Foreign words 

1 Latin words and phrases: the early Latin heritage can be traced back to a 
number of events in English history. The first was Julius Ceasar’s invasion 
of Britain in 55 BC, which marked the beginning of Roman occupation that 
would last until ad 410. Two centuries later, Pope Gregory I sent Christian 
missionaries, who were trained in Latin. Finally, when in 1066 the (Norman) 
French invaded the British Isles, they brought with them a legal system that was 
founded on Roman law, and thus contained a lot of Latin terms. Examples of 
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Latin terms are: mens rea Ajj), sub iudice (^Jalall viva voce (Ljjii). 

2 Old/Norman French: the Norman French invasion ushered in not only new 
political changes, but also, and more lastingly, a social as well as linguistic 
upheaval. The French of the new rulers quickly became the language of the elite, 
though English remained the language of the common people. Though by the 
end of the twelfth century some of the nobility were native English speakers, 
French continued to be used in Parliament, the courts and public proceedings. 

In fact, it would not be until 1362 that English would be used for the first time 
at the opening of Parliament! This explains the huge number of words of French 
origin in the English legal language. We can distinguish two types: 

a anglicised forms, i.e. those that have been ‘naturalized’ in the 
sense that their form and pronunciation no longer make them 
recognizably foreign: e.g. crime (A-uja.), verdict ( 
b phrases and words that have retained their original French 
form: e.g. sans frais (aHj JjS), tort (A jw-ikd Sy^.). 


Binomial pairs/doublets 

The use of two (or sometimes more) often synonymous words joined by the 
conjunction and - known as binominal expressions or conjoined phrases 142 or 
doublets, which we have already encountered in Chapter 1 - are very prominent in 
legal prose and add to its formulaic nature. All these sets serve as fixed expressions, 
legal idioms if you will, and as such there is no room for creativity on the part of the 
authors. 

Below are some common examples and their Arabic translations, which are 
decidedly simpler, with the English multi-word item being consistently rendered by a 
single word in Arabic. 


made and signed 


to have and to hold 

JdLq 

by and between; between and among 


true and correct 


goods and chatties 


ordered, adjudged, and decreed 

j. 

JJ4J 

all and every 

.» 

requisite and necessary 


part and parcel 


last will and testament 
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terms and conditions 

Jajjjjuo 

bind and obligate 

$ 

cancel, annul and set aside 


give, devise and bequeath 


free and clear 


null and void 




claims and demands 


While in the fixed phrases 

above the Arabic translator does not provide a word- 


for-word translation, the latter would be required in other cases, such as 
(‘free and clear’). In the opposite direction, things are not straightforward either; when 
the English translator sees ^ does he or she simply put ‘between’ or go with the 
technical ‘by and between’ or ‘between and among’? Opinions sometimes vary on this, 
depending on whether or not one talks to proponents of ‘plain English’ in legal docu¬ 
ments. 

In practice, most documents reveal that translators make the sensible decision to 
comply with target language expectations of a particular style. This includes, for better 
or for worse, formulaic expressions, no matter how superfluous they are. 


Polysemy 

The concept of polysemy refers to a given word having multiple related meanings. 
For instance, the English word bed refers to something we sleep on, the bottom of 
a river or sea, and an area set aside for the growing of plants (flowerbed). There are 
many cases of polysemy in English legal language, which are of great importance to 
the translator since the same word in the overwhelming majority of cases is rendered 
in different ways, depending on its specific meaning in the context. For instance, to 
seize (‘to grab’) is used in the following legal senses: 

1 ‘to impound’ (goods): e.g. 


‘The customs official seized the goods that could not be exported.’ 


2 ‘to arrest’: e.g. 


‘The police seized the thief as he left the crime scene.’ 

* o - -* 3 


3 ‘to be seized of’: to reserve the right to reconsider a matter; with regard to the 
United Nations Security Council, it refers to the fact that no other organ of the 
United Nations may legally take up a matter, as under Article 12 of the UN 
Charter: e.g. 
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‘[The Council] [djecides to remain seized of the matter.’ 

Features of Arabic legal language 


Islamic terms 

Though every area of legal language contains cultural terms since the law is developed 
in a particular cultural context, there are certain areas that have a higher proportion 
than others. In Arabic legal terminology, the first that comes to mind is, of course, the 
vocabulary related to Islamic law, for which no ready equivalents may be available 
in English. Specialized Islamic legal terminology cuts across a number of areas: legal 
concepts, institutions, the legal profession, etc. The possible strategies open to the 
translator are: 

• TL equivalent: e.g. 

Jjd ‘irrevocable divorce’ 

‘certificate’ 

‘dowry’ 

• paraphrase of the original, i.e. a so-called ‘exegetic’ translation in which the term 
is essentially explained: e.g. 

‘Islamic Judge’ 

Sac., ‘legally prescribed waiting period before marrying’ 

‘deflowered woman’ 

JjAa, ‘consummation of marriage’ 

• borrowing of the original term: e.g. 

Ajaa, faqih 
ebj, riba’ 

bijab 

'-aSj, waqf 

That is not to say that the same option can be used at all times; indeed, the strategy to 
a large degree depends on the context, target readership (e.g. laymen versus scholars), 
and text type (e.g. an employment agreement vs marriage contract). 

As a result, in some cases it is more appropriate to render cjU_a. as ‘headscarf’, or 
Sac as idda. For instance, the English version of a marriage contract between Muslims 
will contain more borrowed technical terms than a trading contract between compa¬ 
nies. 

Some of the terminology within Islamic law may also differ across Muslim regions, 
and even countries: for instance, religious endowments are known as (pi. uilajl) in 
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the East, and as (pi. i n North African countries. 

Another salient feature of Arabic legal documents is the use of religious formulae 
such as the prefatory f-“4, for which there are currently a number of 

competing translations: 

‘In the Name of God/Allah, the Compassionate the Merciful’; 

‘In the Name of God/Allah, the Most Merciful, the Most Compassionate’; 

‘In the Name of God/Allah, the Most Beneficent, the Most Merciful’. 

In the past, this opening formula, which is uttered at the start of any activity in order 
to beg God’s indulgence, tended not to be translated in general legal documents. Today, 
however, increasingly, one finds it included. In any event, it should not be excluded 
from certificates, forms, etc. 


Titles 

The use of titles, terms and references of address differs considerably between Arabic 
and English. The following guidelines may be given: when it involves non-technical 
documents, the aim should be to produce as natural a translation as possible into 
English, which means either toning down or even omitting titles, functions and 
hyperbolic salutation formulae. 

For instance, in Arabic it is common to list several functions of personalities each 
time their name is mentioned and it would be anathema to simply mention a name 
without a title, as is common in English: e.g. ‘Margaret Thatcher did not agree with the 
policy.’ What makes legal translation special in this respect is that it is more literal than 
general translation, and titles should in many cases be retained and English equivalents 
provided, as shown in the following examples: 


His Majesty, Sultan Qaboos bin Said 
[the Exalted, the Beloved - May God 
preserve, guard and protect him!] 
agreed with Saudi Arabia’s new 
initiative. 

Last night, His Majesty, King Abdallah 
[II], opened the Fifth International 
Conference on Royal Medical Services. 

The Custodian of the Two Holy 
Mosques, King Abdullah bin Abdulaziz 
A1 Saud [May God protect him] 
chaired the Cabinet session. 


^jUaLdl JaIc. Jjalil 

— auI A ^ .Ua.j.,] 

AjJ^xjud! ajjlxdl 


AU I Uje. cdlall aTA^. 
. 4 4iiLd' diLoaAl] 


auIujc. 

4.1'N “jlil 4 Jjajuj (J! 

w ' -N -ft Iaasc. 
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[His Excellency] Shaykh Mohammad 
Bin Rashid A1 Maktoum [May God 
guard and protect him!], the Emir 
of Dubai, Vice-President of the UAE 
and Prime Minister has issued a 
resolution regarding some consumer 
goods circulating in the United Arab 
Emirates. 


.idlj ^ -a Auall 




lAx-al 


-'V ^ Alkali L_ulj (Jl 
aju Ijljii tAu! sl&j 


A-l£V ■ .'VI CllLijlallj 
Uj^adl aIjA ^3 IgJjljj 


This issue is perhaps even more delicate when translating into Arabic as the translator 
has to take care to apply the reverse, and add the appropriate titles and formulae in order 
to comply with target culture readership expectations and ensure acceptance of the text. 

Common features of Arabic and English legal language 

Specialized terms/jargon 

At the core of legal jargon are words and phrases that are peculiar to legalese. These 
include denominations for courts (e.g. District Court), the legal profession (e.g. so¬ 
licitor, barrister), as well as expressions like pursuant to or terms denoting concepts 
such as liability or processes such as to remand (Aaic. ^ 1*1 a!' 3bU). 

The importance of specialized terminology is borne out, for instance, by the fol¬ 
lowing list of top twenty words drawn from the Leeds legal corpus (http://smlc09. 
leeds.ac.uk/query-ar.html), all of which are technical terms: jA^ A^ - d t lijjjlill ;SaUll 

" jAjLiill ,«*-ul jAjjliaJI Je-Ljadl 

Alal>dl JA_]a^2a]l. 

Mention has already been made above of the intra-system and intra-lingual 
differences, which also affect Arabic: for instance, ‘Graduation Certificate’ is rendered 
in a variety of ways, depending on the country: ;r>=2il' Sals) (Lybia), ^3=^' (Saudi 
Arabia), ^3^' (e.g. Tunisia, Oman), whereas jaIIs (‘decree, edict’) is used only 

in Morocco. 


Homonyms 

A number of legal terms in both English and Arabic are words that are in general 
use, but with completely different meanings. This is an example of homonymy, which 
refers to words that have the same form, but completely unrelated meanings. These 
are, of course, of particular interest to the translator since they pose potential traps. 
Let us consider the following words, for instance. 


Term 

General 

Meaning 

Translation 

Technical 

Meaning 

Translation 

consideration 

attention 


amount of 
money 


brief 

concise 

. ' * 

type of legal 

Cj\ n us. i 


document 

A ^ k \1 
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instrument 

tool 

sbt 

document 


motion 

movement 


official request 

■ _ Tu 


Repetition 

The discussion of binomial sets already demonstrated the propensity in legal 
language for repetition. But while these involved parallel pairs of near-synonyms, there 
is a general point to be made as well; whereas in non-technical, or non-specialized 
English of most types, repetition is frowned upon, it is the norm in legalese, primarily 
in order avoid any kind of ambiguity or confusion. So, for instance, each reference to 
‘the Company’ will be made in exactly the same way, rather than through variants 
such as ‘the Corporation’, ‘the Firm’, or ‘the Business’, since these might, in theory, 
refer to other entities. 

In practice, this means that, rather than using pronouns or synonyms, legal 
professionals will prefer to use the same word, lest it leave room for discussion or 
dispute. The use of repetition is not limited to these fixed expressions, but affects legal 
writing in general. 

At the heart of this lies a concern to cover all contingencies since any omission, 
however small, may result in legal consequences such as altering liability. In legal 
language, nothing is taken for granted; there is no exclusion or inclusion by default, 
so to speak. For instance, the fact of stating that the agreement is about foodstuffs 
only does not preclude the lawyer from specifically stating that it excludes non-food, 
even if one should logically conclude this from the previous. This attention to extreme 
precision of expression also explains the use of such phrases like including but not 
limited to, or shall not be deemed to limit. 

Fet us consider the following examples from contracts: 


Employer is responsible for the risks 
of war, hostilities, invasion, acts by 
foreign enemies, rebellion, revolution, 
military uprising, coups-d’etat, 
toppling of the regime, civil war, riot, 
commotion or disorder, [...] 


(JLaC-lj LJjaJI djlxjj (_Fudl 
e-lac-Vl (JLac-lj 

C-]F -X-r -1 jl ^jLix^aC-j Ciljjiillj q^allllj 

c_lxajdl 1 ^ lal > all 


Each Establishment shall be operated 
pursuant to a License Agreement 
between the Licensor and Licensee 
which shall be executed not less than 
ninety (90) days prior to the opening 
of the Establishment. The License 
Agreement for each Establishment 
shall be substantially in the form of 
the License Agreement attached as 
Schedule Four. 


aic- 1 - la^aa oFlola 

.dFjoIaII ^IIjlIbI Fsjj ^90) °F^a3l 

oFjoia (_JSj Skc. QjSjj 

aic- ^3 ^a 

• (4) (jsyJI 
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The first extract contains a large number of expressions which, in everyday English, 
would probably be rendered less exhaustively and reduced to a simple ‘war and civil 
unrest’. Indeed, what is the difference between ‘war’ and ‘hostilities, invasion, act by 
foreign enemies’? In the second passage, full noun phrases are translated at every 
occurrence, rather than just the head noun (e.g. ‘Agreement’) or reference (through 
pronouns). 


Collocations 

As discussed in Chapter 1, collocations may constitute a significant problem to 
translators, as their translation is not always straightforward. Whereas in some cases 
a collocation is rendered through a collocation in the target language, in others, 
it is rendered by a single verb: for instance, ^14 ... ... is translated 

as ‘to file a complaint against (someone) in (a court)’ or, simply, ‘to sue someone’. 
The choice of the colligates is rarely transparent and getting it wrong often has 
a dramatic impact on meaning, as shown by the examples below, which rely on 
occurrences from the BYU arabiCorpus (http://arabicorpus.byu.edu/) and the Teeds 
(legal) Arabic Corpus (http://smlc09.leeds.ac.uk/query-ar.html): 


Example 

Preposition 

Verb 

sllllj cjyL 

against (someone) 


&) 

Cll JJJJ ^ 

f l4 

before (a court) 



* 

4 \ i T-sl 4_iud]l ill 

in (e.g. a country, 
district) 

to bring a lawsuit, 
to sue, 


LljUaJjJ 

against 

to file/lodge a 
complaint 


S)I)j .LJa 

to 



A-ijLudjVl 

against 

Vi L) 

to commit, perpe¬ 
trate, 

carry out a crime 



J-/JI 

against 

(<^) ^ 
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against 

jlSJ 

to execute 





against 

to confirm, to ratify 



^ y i is*) ) 


in (e.g. a lawsuit, 

to be promulgated, 


case) 

to be published 

to confirm 

to issue, to publish, 
to pronounce, to 
pass 


j ~ ~ . .1 

to obtain, to cause 
to be pronounced 

to rescind, 
to annul 

to appeal against, 
to impeach 

cJLL 

to demand 

to reject 


The traps for the translator are legion here; for instance, the fact that ‘to carry out’ 
collocates with ‘crime’ and is a translation of cjSjjI, etc. does not mean that one can 
simply apply back-translation as the Arabic verbs for ‘to carry out’, such as,( 
jkjl or ail are not commonly found with ‘crime’; rather, they tend to collocate with 
such words as (‘project’), jlA=d (‘testing’) and (‘programme’). 

Recognized translations 

Interlingual legal translation is an ever increasing field, concomitant with the 
unstoppable globalization that affects every human activity and science. International 
organizations and transnational agreements require multilingual documents. In 
addition, there is a trend towards the translation of even national laws by many 
countries in the Arab world, which reveals the level of contact and extent of dealings 
with countries and business entities outside the region. 
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One of the consequences of this ‘localization’ is the concomitant creation of 
precedent, with which subsequent translations then have to comply, even if the 
translation is not as sound as it could be. This complicates the work of the legal 
translator since the use of a given term or phrase may be determined less by semantics 
than by conventions of the specific target language context. 

This does put the onus of background research onto the translator and establish 
whether there are any recognized translations in use in the target context. For instance, 
the Omani Ministry of Justice refers to itself as ‘Ministry of Legal Affairs’, which is a 
translation of Ajijllill (jjjddl while in most other Arab countries Sjljj is used. 
In official documents, the translator, whether in Arabic or English, must use the Omani 
term for the Ministry, just as Sjljj is to be translated, depending on the country, 

as ‘Foreign Office’ (UK), ‘State Department’ (USA) or ‘Ministry of Foreign Affairs’ (all 
others). 

Recognized translations also affect more mundane documents such as certificates, 
which are often the ‘bread and butter’ of the full-time freelance translator. Once again, 
the ‘translation by example’ is important as failing to do so may result in the TT being 
rejected, for instance in the case of sworn translations. 

In addition to a linguistic sensitivity, there are ideological or political motives that 
drive the need for a ‘localized’ version. Figures 3.7 and 3.8 show some examples of 
educational certificates from two different countries (Saudi Arabia and Palestine). 

SYNTAX 

It is a legal document that has the dubious honour of having the longest sentence 
recorded in an official document, running to an astounding 516 words, which 
rightly invoked the wrath of the ‘Plain English Campaign’ (www.plainenglish.co.uk/ 
examples/long-sentences.html). And while sentence length is probably the most 
distinctive feature of legal language, there are many other syntactic features that are 
typical of legalese. Many of them can be found in the opening paragraph to UK Acts 
of Parliament. 


An Act to amend the Weeds Act 1959 in relation to ragwort, 
and for connected purposes. [20th November 2003] 

BE IT ENACTED by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows:— 


In addition to the use of the formulaic subjunctive (‘Be it enacted’), one observes 
subject-verb inversion, the use of lengthy sub-clauses, the postposition of adjectives 
(e.g. ‘Lords Spiritual’), and the high incidence of the coordinating conjunction ‘and’ 
(e.g. the yoked binomial pair ‘by and with the advice and consent of’). 
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Figure 3.7 Graduation certificate from Saudi Arabia 





Deanery of Admission & Registration JjjSII 
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Figure 3.8 Graduation certificate from Palestine 


PRESIDENT OF UNIVERSITY DEAN OF FACULTY DEAN OF ADMISSION & REGISTRATION 
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That is not to say that all of these features will be found in all legal documents and 
language, as there are differences across types of legal documents, and the above highly 
formulaic and traditional example may be contrasted with the language used in treaties 
and conventions, for instance, where ‘as a rule, drafters [...] make a conscious effort to 
express the intent of the parties in general terms, using a simple and straightforward 
style with uncomplicated syntax that can be easily understood and translated into 
other languages .’ 143 

Let us now take a closer look at the main syntactic features legal language and the 
challenges they pose to translators. Our case study will be the Preamble to the Human 
Rights Charter. 


Preamble 




Whereas recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, 
justice and peace in the world, 


^3 4 \l 4 _aj£]L La] 

4_jjLuilall jj e-lxJaC.1 

^3 jit* AlLliill 


Whereas disregard and contempt for 
human rights have resulted in barbarous 
acts which have outraged the conscience 
of mankind, and the advent of a world in 
which human beings shall enjoy freedom 
of speech and belief and freedom from 
fear and want has been proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of the common people, 


Whereas it is essential, if man is not to 
be compelled to have recourse, as a last 
resort, to rebellion against tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of Law, 


CjLI 4 ia. ^a (JLqc .1 J\ Ljjaal 33 
■Laic. 4_l]| La 4-llc. (jl£j . ^jLaubM 
Jjill jjsll 4_l3 ^LaJJ jdlc. JjLiajl 

.AiilAllj £jall ^a JJ-. - ';; &3 j3xJ'j 


jjjllll (jl (ja (jl£ lalj 

1 jLi. >ij ^Ll£] 4 -jLa^. 

.^Ij alailxaVl Jc. I J] jaV I 


Whereas the peoples of the United 
Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men and 
women and have determined to promote 
social progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom, 


33 t'r ull ^'/ 1 -'is Lalj 

jLajhM l^jLajl 3 j3^. Jja jLiall ^3 

(JL^jil LaJj aj33j 3ji]l Ual^fLij 
Lyjal 4_JjLaila g-Ladlj 

,»ijj (jij La33 tJ £.lala.yi <J 

^3 oUsdl 
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Whereas Member States have pledged 
themselves to achieve, in cooperation 
with the United Nations, the promotion 
of universal respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, 


QjlxAllj C' V 1 23 e-LjaC-Vl (Jj2l1 dljl£ Udj 

. Ajj^jLujSM jh-jV I 


Whereas a common understanding 
of these rights and freedoms is of 
the greatest importance for the full 
realization of this pledge, 


Ja . \1 a2^_l ^1x11 cIljCAU ^jlfi Udj 

- y 


Now, therefore, 


The General Assembly, 


Uolxll 4 _«_a^A 1 (jli 


Proclaims this Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights as a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations, to the end that every individual 
and every organ of society, keeping 
this Declaration constantly in mind, 
shall strive by teaching and education 
to promote respect for these rights and 
freedoms and by progressive measures, 
national and international, to secure their 
universal and effective recognition and 
observance, both among the peoples of 
Member States themselves and among 
the peoples of territories under their 
jurisdiction. 


(jl Aji ^Ac. 

c_J^*CiA1 <il£ AA 

^Ac. - >Aj U1 ^3 <liAj 2^)3 2 ]^ 

2jJajj ta^ljC.1 miAi f j^cN\ I 2 & j»lj2ll 
jJjAa tjc. Cll^pAlj JjjiaAl o 2A 
AxajS to2^)Aax> CjUl^a.1 ilijlj AjjjjIIj 

^jUuJal t4_L<Alc.j 

IgjIA c- L. >tf~,V 1 (Jjali aAIx3 4_l<AIc. 

. l^jUaL-A 4 » . >A 2.11 1q 31 


Sentence complexity 

The above text is a good example of the kind of sentence that is common in legislation. 
The first issue is that of fronting, i.e. the moving to the front of the sentence parts 
which would ordinarily be found elsewhere; in this case, it involves a long series of 
conjoined introductory clauses introduced by Whereas, followed by an adverbial 
(Now, therefore), and then the main clause (The General Assembly ...). 

Each of the introductory clauses also has a number of embedded sub-clauses, which, 
themselves, act as main clause to other clauses (e.g. ‘Whereas it is essential, if man is 
not to be compelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights should be protected by the rule of Taw’). 
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The passive 

The passive is employed much more in legal English than it is in general English, 
whereas, as a rule, Arabic does not favour passive constructions, regardless of the 
text type or language register. For a start, it is grammatically incorrect to have a 
passive (appropriately called ‘the unknown’) in Arabic with specification of 

the agent, as in: ‘The door was opened by John’. According to the rules of Classical 
Arabic, this would have to be turned into an active: 4^' dl*?- Legal texts reveal 
the following strategies when rendering English passives into Arabic: 

• passive voice verb form; 

• active voice; 

• use of reflexive forms, such as V (passive of Form II), VII and VIII (passive of 
Form I); 

• dummy verb (followed by j-iLoill); 

• nominalization. 

As a result of contacts with European languages, new passive constructions have 
emerged in some fields (especially the media); the main innovation is the use of the 
passive voice with the agent expressed, using phrases such as (‘by means of’), 

c-ijla O? (‘on the part of’). Despite being widely considered sub-standard 

usage, this caique can now be found frequently in legal documents. On the whole, 
the passive voice is quite rare in Arabic legal texts, as it is elsewhere, not least because 
the absence of vowelling results in ambiguity. The following examples illustrate some 
of the possibilities for rendering the English passives: 


If a judgement, writ or warrant of 
attachment shall be entered or filed ... 


Any certificate representing shares of 
Licensee shall be endorsed as follows 


The work shall be performed by the 
subcontractor 

The following obligations shall be 
discharged by the affected Party 

The proposed budget shall be reviewed 2 pljdl 2 w H I 

by the Committee 

After the director is dismissed, the c^ydl ^ Jjc. ^ 

company will withdraw. ~ 




(jl l—Lag 4_J 

^>44 

(JjliLdl 4 la l Juixs 
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Modality: shall and may 

In terms of verbs, one of the most striking features of legalese is the use of the modal 
verbs shall and may. Particularly the former deviates in usage from everyday English, 
where it has become very rare and has been crowded out by will. In traditional 
prescriptive grammar, shall as a future auxiliary is to be used with the first persons, 
will with other persons: 1/we shall’, but ‘you/they will’. 

In legal English, shall is never used as a future auxiliary, rather as a modal denoting 
obligation, and serves the same function as must. The use of may in legal contexts also 
differs somewhat, in comparison with general English. Though both share its basic 
meanings of possibility and permission, its negative may not is used as a negative 
command, which usage is uncommon in everyday English, except in the most formal 
register. 

The use of shall and may in legislation depends on whether it involves commands/ 
permission or declarations, i.e. with performative meaning. In the latter case, a 
simple present is to be used. In the former, a distinction is made between whether the 
command is positive or negative , i.e. whether one has to, or is allowed to do something, 
or is forbidden to do something or it is not required. These uses are represented 
diagrammatically in Figure 3.9. 144 



Positive commands (obligation): shall 
Positive permissions: may 
Imperative terms i —-- Negative commands: may/must not 



Negative permissions: need not 


Declarative terms: simple present 


Figure 3.9 The use of shall and may in legislation 
e.g. 


‘This form shall (or must) be used for all ...’ 

‘This Directive shall enter into force on ...’ 

‘This document may not be used ...’ 

‘This additive may be used in ...’ 

‘This test need not be performed.’ 

‘This Regulation is (hereby) repealed.’ (with ‘shall’ it would be ordaining) 

‘A committee is (hereby) established.’ (with ‘shall’ it would be ordaining) 

In non-enacting terms, shall should not be used when objective necessity is referred 
to, as in ‘This sample must be pure’. 

When translating legal obligation into Arabic, the following are possible: 
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* Je. 

* ^gic. (*. ’’m) 1 . ' 7 *; 

* O-o/bJ ^ ^ V 

* U 1 LS^ 


In many cases, however, the English s/w// is not rendered by any of these in Arabic 
legal texts; instead, the imperfect (gjLiaJI) is employed: e.g. 


and reaffirming that these human 
rights instruments must be respected 
in the Occupied Palestinian Territory, 
including East Jerusalem’ (E/ 
CN.62009//L.2/Rev.l) 

and emphasizing that the civilian 
population must be protected’ (E/ 
CN.62009//L.2/Rev.l) 

‘Reiterates that all Member States, 
including Eritrea, shall comply fully 
with the terms of the arms embargo 
[...]’(UN SRes 1907,2009) 

‘Decides that all Member States 
shall immediately take the necessary 
measures to prevent [...]’ 

‘Decides that Eritrea shall not supply, 
sell or transfer directly or indirectly 
from its territory or by its nationals 
or using its flag vessels or aircraft any 
arms or related materiel, and that all 
Member States shall prohibit [...]’ (UN 
SRes 1907,2009) 

‘Decides that these measures [...] shall 
not apply ...’ 

‘Reiterating that all actions undertaken 
by United Nations entities within the 
framework of the monitoring and 
reporting mechanism must be designed 
to support [...]’ (S/RES/1882 (2009) 


wj Oi. o y v aSjjj b o 

^u^l tiill Loj i4 


Jj-Jl £-1^. JL.1A. (JA 

LoLgj (JjIaj ^jl cIjjjjjI Laj tc-LjaC-VI 

... 4tyLaiV I AjjjJ 

.w'Vi (j! 

... a-g^AJI 

j' auj5 j '^ kA d] Vj jl& 

jl ojjj-aJ A_L-a dill odc-l jl A_^JjujI 

IaLAc-j aJ^jujI^j jl lg_xuial Sjdlj-G 

^^lll dil^LLall jl c ja J JI ^l.w'diLi jl 
g.U>>C.Vl (Jj-ll! ^jlj l^d^lc-l 

... jAjIdll gIa VI 

^1 djUI^V! l) ifte' *^^1 JJ^iS 

A-ili jUaJ ^ a. W’l^ll ^-gVI diliLi^ Ia.wTi 
... c. V^'u/i (jl unj ^!>IjVIj Aj-£^)]I 
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‘Decides further that the provisions 
in the above paragraph [...] shall 
be reviewed at the request of the 
Government [...] and further decides 
that [...] the provisions of paragraph 
22 of resolution [...] shall continue to 
apply [...]’ (S/RES/1905 (2009) 

‘Each State Party shall adopt such 
measures as may be necessary’ (UN 
International Convention for the 
Suppression of Terrorist Bombings) 

‘each State Party shall notify the 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations’ 

‘Each person [...] shall be entitled to’ 

‘The rights referred to [...] shall be 
exercised in conformity with the laws 
and regulations of the State [...]’ 

‘The provisions [...] shall be without 
prejudice to the right of any state party 
having a claim to jurisdiction’ 


(• • •) 1 . lUa c laJ I 

...t> 22 Sjiill 




^jxaV 1 

c3gj 

la3j ... 31 

... aJ I o 

(_ 5 1 4.J ^“uTl LaJ 4j 3 Jij V 

4 jj( l >>a\t djjji L_a^)la 


‘States Parties shall carry out their 
obligations’ 

‘If necessary, the offences shall be 
treated [...]’ 

‘States [...] shall afford one another 
the greatest measure of assistance.’ 


l$jlaljj]lj a_aljlaVI Jjall 


... I -"'. a! la) 


Sac-LuiAll . • • (Jjall (JaliL 


‘The offences set forth in article 2 
shall be deemed to be included as 
extraditable offences.’ 

‘The contractor shall not purchase 
products or services without prior 
approval from the owner.’ 

‘the percentage of the price to be 
deducted shall be [...]’ 


sJLi 2 SaLall G_l]l jLdball 
ajl■ ■'**' 1 ; 13LJ4. 

CjLaa^. jl ^axj (JjlLdl ^ XJJ 

TULoll 4 Q U ^ U-J*^ 


La£ ^a a - 31 4_lxaj QjSj 
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The declarative ‘do’ 

Legal English uses do in the same way that it occurs in general usage, i.e. as an 
auxiliary, used in interrogative and negative sentences (e.g. ‘Do you accept?’), as a 
main verb (e.g. ‘I did it for you’), and as an emphasizer (e.g. ‘I do like you!’). But while 
this last usage is restricted to real emphasis in everyday English, legalese uses do in 
affirmative sentences without there being any intended emphasis, merely a statement, 
as, for instance, in the preamble to the United States of America Constitution above 
(‘We the People [...] do ordain [...]’). 

The function of this kind of do is similar to that of a word like hereby and is used 
only with performative verbs, i.e. those in which the statement, itself, performs a legal 
act. In other words, by saying that you ordain something, it is, in fact, ordained. An 
example from everyday life would be the statement of a promise. 

For the purposes of translation into Arabic, it is important to state that this do is 
never rendered into Arabic; instead the main verb is simply rendered by an imperfect 
(g-jlJaJl): e.g. 

The Distributor does agree that he is 2ii£j jjfsj jl ^Jc. Jjaljj 

responsible for the cost of reassembly. ,^-,' 1 


The project was disrupted. 




RESOURCES 

The Arabic-English legal translator is faced with a relative scarcity of resources, 
both in terms of Arabic translating and explanatory dictionaries and terminological 
resources in the legal field, and, often those that exist are either very difficult to 
obtain and/or not very effective for daily use by translators. The following may be 
mentioned: 

Abu Sulayman, F., F. Sham!, F. c Alwan (2007): al-Mu c jam al-qanurii Faransi-Arabi- 
InklizT. Dictionnaire Juridique.Juridic Dictionary, Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al- c Ilmiyya. 
Al- c Arbl, Lukarfl (2007): al-Mu c jam al-qaniini wa ‘l-idari li ‘l- c aqar c Arabl-Inkllzi, 
Beirut: al-Dar al- c Arabiyya li TTJlum Nashirun. 

Armstrong, M. C. & S. H. Amin (1990): Arabic-English Dictionary of Legal Terms, 
Jeffersonville, IN: Royston Publishers. 

Faruqi, Flarith Suleiman (1988): Faruqi’s Law Dictionary: Englisb-Arabic/Arabic- 
English, 2 vols, Beirut: Librairie du Liban. 

Matar, Lin Salah (2008): Qamus qaniini muzdawij mufassal c Arabi-Inklizi/InklizT- 
c Arabl ma c a mulhaq thuna’i, 3 ma c ajim fi mu c jam wahid, Beirut: Manshurat al- 
Halabl al-Huquqiyya. 

Mawsu c at al-mustalahat al-qanuniyya, al-Wasttfi ‘l-qanun wa ‘l-da c awa wa ‘l-mu c jam 
al-qanunl c Arabi-Inglizi-Faransi, Cairo: Sharikat al- c ArIs li ‘1-Kumbjutir, 2007 
[electronic only], 

Mu’min, Akram (2005): Mu c jam al-mustalahat al-qanuniyya ma c a masrad mustalahat 
al-sharTa al-Islamiyya, Beirut: Dar al-Tala’i c li ‘1-Nashr wa TTawzP wa ‘1-Tasdlr. 
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Murad, c Abd al-Fattah (2000): al-Mu c jam al-qanum ruba c ial-lugha, Faransi-Inglizl- 
Itall- c Arabi-shar c i, n.p. 

- (2000): Mu c jam Murad al-qanum wa ‘l-iqtisadl wa ‘l-tijan, Faransl-Arabl- 

shar c T, Cairo: al-Dar al- c Arabiyya li ‘1-Nashr wa ‘1-TawzF. 

Qabajl, M., Hamid Sadiq Qunaybl, Qutb Mustafa (2007): Mu c jam lughat al-fu- 
qaha’, c Arabi-Inklm-Faransi. A Dictionary of Islamic Legal Terminology, Arabic- 
English-French, Beirut: Dar al-Nafa’is. 

Wahab, Ibrahim Isma c ll (1963): al-Qamus al-Qanum: madam, jina’T, idari, tijarl, 
duwali: Inklm-Arabi, Baghdad: Sharikat al-Tab c wa-al-Nashr al-Ahliyya. 
al-Wasit ft ‘l-qanun wa ‘l-da c awa, al-mu c jam al-qanum Inglizi- c Arabl/ c Arabi-Inglizi, 
Cairo: Sharikat al- c ArIs li ‘1-Kumbjutir, 2002 [electronic only]. 

There are some bilingual English-Arabic legal readers of sorts, which may provide 
some interesting insights into ArabioEnglish legal translation, but not necessarily the 
other way around in the sense that the translations are intended for students of Arabic, 
and would not always pass muster in English-language legal documents: 

Mansoor, M. (1967): Arabic Legal and Documentary Reader, 2 vols, Leiden: E. J. Brill. 
Shunnaq, A., B. Hatim & R. Buckley (1995): The Legal Translator at Work: A 
Practical Guide, Irbid: Dar Al-Hilal for Translation &c Publishing. 

In fact, the Arabic-English legal translator’s main tools of the trade are secondary 
sources, which are essentially databases or corpora of legal documents which can be 
used as models. A good example are the websites of most ministries in Arab countries, 
which contain databases of relevant laws. 

In addition, there are a number of online glossaries - especially those of supranational 
organizations like the UN and its subsidiaries, whose sites constitute a treasure trove 
of texts since Arabic is one of the official languages. The result is that an Arabic version 
- whether source or target text - of documents can generally be found without too 
much trouble. 

The list below contains some useful online resources: 


Terminology (t = includes Arabic) 

http://unterm.un.org/ (United Nations Multilingual Terminology Database [UNTERM] )f 
http://muqtafi.birzeit.edu/legalLexicon/legal_lexicon2.aspx f 
http://dictionary.law.com/ f 

http://glossary.ar.eea.europa.eu/ (European Environment Agency, Environmental 
Terminology and Discovery Service [ETDS])f 
www.un.org/en/documents/index.shtml (UN documentation centre)! 
www.mcgill.ca/maritimelaw/glossaries/marlaw/ (Glossary of International Conventions 
and National Laws)! 

www.law.cornell.edu/wex/index.php/Contracts (WEX: legal dictionary and encyclopaedia) 
www.hg.org/law-dictionary.html (list of legal lexicographical resources, both online 
and printed) 
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Legislation 

www.lawsociety.org.uk/home.law (Law Society of England and Wales) 
www.asil.org/treatyl.cfm (American Society of International Law) 
www.australianlawonline.gov.au/accesspoint (Australian Law) 
www.loc.gov/law/find/global.php (Library of Congress legal resources) 
www.worldbank.org/ (World Bank) 
http://laws.justice.gc.ca/en/index.html (Canada) 
www.comlaw.gov.au/ (Australia) 
www.legislation.gov.uk (UK statute law database) 

www.loc.gov/law/help/guide.php (Library of Congress’ Guide to online law) 
www.lexadin.nl/wlg/legis/nofr/legis.htm (World Law Guide) 
www.egypt.gov.eg/english/laws/default.aspx (Egypt) 

www.iort.gov.tn/WD120AWP/WD120Awp.exe/CONNECT/SITEIORT (Tunisia) 

www.economy.gov.lb/index.php/serviceSubCat/20/4/ (Lebanon) 

www.wasmia.com/lawkw.htm (Kuwait) 

www.wasmia.com/lawqr.htm (Qatar) 

www.wasmia.com/lawbh.htm (Bahrain) 

www.wasmia.com/lawom.htm (Oman) 

www.wasmia.com/lawae.htm (UAE) 

www.wasmia.com/lawksa.htm (Saudi Arabia) 

www.wasmia.com/lawjo.htm (Jordan) 

www.justice.gov.ma/ar/legislation/legislation.aspx?ty=2 (Morocco) 

APPENDIX 


sAxLdl CjLVjII jjIujJ AaLuJ 

12a j ..IX Cu 

^-IbbII j ij > 2/1 A 

.Uijlall Aj^JI Uoxj tALslAli Aj&Ib^II yjjxhj 


jjluiAll AaLuj 

j»1900 2>-<i jdjJ 

Llljljail Ijjjj^jBj jLj djjLui jjj tGltill JS Jjslj aal 

( 3 IjBaAi jl ^ G tAajBjpj ^gJlxj j ** '1 a. y a Alii (jj*J tlajLuaiJj 

Id* j ilailjjlj LjUajyd aBaAall A^Lmdl ) AjIej j kGa L " L L.' L V 
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dj3-a*ljAAll £a CIiS^Iaj^ ^j^IaII 3-° Ajl c"n^kj 

:<£1a]| djl4\'‘iAA j lS>V ' 

^_£idl]l AllSljA J OJJjoLAJ 4 A aJ-^XaII A^IaII AJC^Lak (Jj£ ^j -0 Q^jlall 11a (JjuJJ 4 4^111 ^ic. 

^gic- 4A_i]j aJj^aII AJaiuilljj iLilL^ a’v^aII jUIjJI 11a ^3 4^>jax 11 j Ajjjj^Il j A-iiilll 

: yM jaJll 

. dJjiojill jjIjujJ ^jjUSI (j-ai]l A_il ^Jc. q^IaSI 11a jj _AA? 1 

l^jlaLk j aIjj a£1a51 J 1 _j±*& (j^jllll 11 a ^ 1^.1 2 

.S.w*ia 11 a^IaaII 

jLj ^^3 4 ( ^^31) 3- a ^-^ lg ul\.a ojjjaaj 4 A£ 1 a 11 3^ 3j"3 ( —fljjuj 3 

4 3 I 1 J 3 d L_Jjxja 3 ^ 1 33^^ 11a ^gic- *^*4j 4^A AWxil' ^cjjtill 31 a 4 Ail 

3 j£j 3 I -Lajdii 4 A-iJjill Ul^lujlj 4 IdlAjdij XiLyn^j IJJjIjujI L-JjI^lj 4 Ijjjj£j3j 

^il^ilj clJ^Iaj^ 4cil]i ^glc- (jilj 33 ajj^xJI LiMpjujl 4. . \* d 3 ^ 4^-lili ^Jc- 

3 i*j 3 I 43 ^^! di 2 j (_£^ C 5 ^ 4 A£ 1 a 11 3^4 J CjiIj1aj£ ^jaI CIl^j A_i!]j3j3 

. 32j1aj£11 IaIc. U£U. 

.Iia akaII ^j21 3Aa 4 Ij^Luj (jLdiVl) dJjl<^31 331 ^ «A*j j 4 32 j1aj£]1 33^3 <*—sjja j 4 
3jjlill 11 a 3 J 3 AJ dj£|j 3 I ^3 A-LaJ^l ^3 o33x1a11 CIjI^axJjoiaII CIiUIa]^ 33 a*} 3^ J 
3^aj Ia£ 4 4^1111 3.W a!1 ^jj] 1 ^3 ij^nll 3^ (Jdd q\ ^glc. oIa 3^ (_£^ £jdal 3 ^ 

. 3 ^jIa 11 11 a ^jxLli aIixSj 3 HI 3 3 j 1 au .21 3 a Ig \x ^ 

4 jj2uj3]1 4_l^.jaj dJjlojSll 3 U 32 I 3jjljSll J 4 33^^ 5 

C 5 ^ cJ^ C 5 ^.J ^lljjVjil lK L-J^XjaIIj oLjaallj ^I^aW 3 j^ ^ 

CLiI^Iaj^II 3jj1j3 (JpJ Jujj 4_ Ijjujj 4AjV^ AjI 3^1^ (, 5 ^ 3 IS Ia 111 3a ^C-jll 4 dll^iAj^l 

l^c-^lsl ^lliA 3 j -^2 ^IiiIxjjIj Aaj^JI a£ 1 a !1 3^13 3 ^* 1 ]' ^ja-n ^glc- 

. 3iSj1a^^11 ^3 Iajjojj ^.liiA 3_9“^ c5^!j 

4_L2k ^AJ A, j\c- IaII J^.41 dll jij* ^^gJl 4All]3 -Q J^^ A,a\^ ^ ijAJ 6 

. 3 jjli]l 11 a 

3jV^Ajj^J 1^^3jj 3 43j3AxjjgiA 3^ dlLlV^ll A,a\^ ^JJ-JOLl 4_S^JA 

4_Jj1\l ^JIajoJI ^alsVl ^111 IaJ 4 Lil^J^l ‘w-lJ-^J IJ|Pja1 4-J^C.j LyjJ^jSj UjIajujJj 

^allsVl 3 CjIiIojIiaaII oIa (_^ 1 a j 4dJjjAjlll 3 a < 3 ^' <133^1^ C 5 ^ ls^-J ^ ^ 1 j 2 a 1 

^3^-^ 3-a 3 I J t(Jj3ll A-laJ^) 422^1 aj£11 4 JI 1 LV 5 «A^.l^ l^J J ^3 (3^^ 

. Aj^j ^gAjujj 4 _S^ja j3ll A-laJ^) 2i2j1aj£]1 

Cj3j dJj^j^l *a ^1 CajI£ 3 ^^ “ajU^VI diL^yi” Aa 1 £ 

. AjUajI 

j Uc-V 41885 4 1231 aV ^(_£3L^jV!) (J*)1>a 11 3.3^^ Urf-?j 4^111 ^gic- 7 

j LillpjoiV ^(_^3l^iVl^ (J*i\>a 11 IajsI 3 ^ 33 0 ^ 3 ^ 343 ? ^ 3 ^ 

.423j1aj^]1 c. 123 di3j l^_j 

Laj3 ^1 4 42j]^1aj^11 3 ^) 3 ^ o* ‘Hj^-jV^I 3 ^ (_^1 3 iiljlll 0 1 a 3 a ^1 $. 1*11 3 ^^j 
.l^_i ^j-aLlJl 3U32I 4 -ijL^. 3a 41j3V^1 3^ 3^ *3 A *l jaLA 3^3. 

3 -« 3 I 3^^ 4 1895 aIjuJ 4 41j3-a*jjoia11 3 -_^^ 3 ] 33 ^^ 11 a j3^^ *^*4 8 

*3a*JJOIA 33 *J»*l 32jlAji3l 3 I VI 4 43i]j1aj£J1 4 JI 1 LV 5 L3 0 3 X 5 ^ u^ 1*1 41j3a*1aa11 

• 3^1151 11 a 3 ^ 3 c-V (_gjll dill 

•^1131 j)-\ ill diljiAjSll 3 ju3 33 ^ l_S 3 *ji ^ 9 
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SAMPLE TEXTS WITH COMMENTARY 


ArabioEnglish 

Example 1 


Jj* cUJ ^ 


/ / fjj ^ <jj 

I .via 11 l^A ^jIajaI ^juaH (J£ ^*a‘*vn 1 Aii! (jjju 


/ 

t / o 2 * 

( £jj Jj' ^-l^ 3 ) 

j A ,a )*Ia\\ 

t / o 1 

(^jj ^ ) 


/ ^ 


/ V?4 


/ 


/ 


-Lijjlill jilsuil L 


*«- 


/ AuJI : Yj 
/' 

/ A r- 

j <JoljVI I UjIj 

/ 

/ A h 

jIa! IaAj liajl 






C- tiili ^gic- L-fljJall a ^C—lC-jJ JjVI 

4 QjW ^»IaV 1 ^ic-j Ia^, ni ^ajaaII ^^ic-j .viatll ^jIaja! (JAIaII (Jj-lxll 

. . vixll 1 jiA ^ja lg, J3j 

JjVI aLJI 

i^a ^ja V cSA-J' a ill 

jjlill 

AjjI IgJ ^Jjjaj 4_Laj c_jIj£ ^^ic. IgJ JaljJjVl L5-^-^ ^j -0 lJjSM \\k 

UiiJ ^^ajaaII ^jlAxAallj ^jIajuSI 4 3jW ^LoVI ^gicj 4 _Laj iiil ^gic- cilia 

. cilia diLa 4 J cilli ^gJc. Alaaljj 

&lti» ^1\ 

aji3 ^lAx-a ^gic- Jnjlx'l ^'ajaIIj Ia$ -LaljJjV! I^A ^jlfl^JaSI (Jj3 

j! SlijJI j c-jjiil ^gi ^flUlIj 4_il^. Sji3j ^lfA ai <1a ^ii 

l^jlj ^Ijjll ^jjjj lg, nj <jc^)ja]1 xjIjaII jl^al Jxj <^Uij 

L>^ 




(ji AjL) (JjVl ‘—Sjiall jl_)3b 


/ t3^4J ^ 

J-'a .Vqx.ll l^j <jjAa]| djliLnll ^ja~n ^jc. 4_ijjjli]| ^,^,‘nl jJjaaj |a"u^c. ^^3 

.L_all^ a !1 ^ja <a^. g. 1 (3^J <^ili ^_a!Lkj l a 
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lAgJ ^aJj oL^j AjI±^.Ijj AAjiL^. L_fl^la (j£ ^alc-j ^c)^ 

^LgI Aj jAj Igj^ ^-la (_^V V AJO 3 A 1 

. Aliill L-L^l^ll ^Aiiilll Alaill Sjfl ^^3 aA*_2lj A-ALlaS jl A_1 ax*jj A_g_^. aLgIj ^jjIaII 

(j*i4Kll aIAI 

AjaLoII aAIL^J liaj a^Lo]) ^^cjjaill ^j£joia]| aIac.L ^aIA]! <_oL^j (JjSfl <*—^ 3 ^! ^aj!iL 

. ^IA 1 I eJj^iJI cUj Ajc^jAII AjI±^.Ij £,\Ay\ ^IjaIIj AjcA^*VnV 1 j 

(jjjjLuiij aLJI 

jL ^ggj/n ^aJj lAaj^a lj IjAjI l^ljj qj5Lj (jjj Ia^-J ^ajjL 

. <A 11 a ^.Ic* 1 j 3^4 ^jlg-uiV 1 ^A \4a>/i 

£jLuJI AIlII 

(J^jAj-aLillj ^-^A A_^j-iaJ ^IjiL/U c-Lla^ll ^Jj £jaJ]l (_£I ^j-o <jlj 

lAA ^cjjIj Ala ^jjALa Aj A-iajujj ^Ijjj Aiijjj C 5 ^ AA^-ajla-aj a\J \~\a CLiIjj! j\ A^'s.all ^aLal A_iic. 
A-aljjll ^jC. ^uC-liAlIj JjfLjll cJl^la (_^V c3^J . _3^.V1 oL^j L_ifl^Ja (J£ (JjjiL^J AjLo^. AA*JI 

.^kVI oUA 


aIAI 


. ^LjadflVl Aic. l^JLSk^AJ (J-oxi] AAj.j,i 1 C-JJ^la (J£ AdJ 
JjAaIAJI ^)J^. <&jj 


j ^j-c AA*JI IAA j)^)2kJ 




JjVi lj>ii 


Aj^aJI 


,-jliill aaLuJI 


J.Vl jaLSII 
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CIVIL MARRIAGE' CONTRACT 

On this the ... day of .... A.H., corresponding to C.E." 

With the help of God the Almighty, have appeared in the presence of witnesses 
of reputable background and sound character," 1 whose names are stated in the 
present contract, the following: 


Mr . residing at 

Born on ... , in ... , holder of Identity Card/Family Record 


Document" No ... 

Of the one part (hereinafter referred to as ‘groom’ v ); 


AND 

Miss . residing at 

Born on ... , in ... , holder of Identity Card/Family Record 


Document No ... 

Of the second part (hereinafter referred to as ‘bride’) 

Being legal capable and competent vl have hereby agreed the following: 


PREAMBLE 1 


Whereas the groom wishes to enter into marriage with the bride, who has 
accepted this in the presence of witnesses whose names are mentioned in 
the contract, for a dowry fixed between them and in accordance with the 
principles of the Hanafi School of Islamic Jurisprudence. vm 

ARTICLE 1 

The preceding Preamble shall constitute an integral part of the present 
agreement. 

ARTICLE 2 

The groom hereby requests to enter into a bond with the bride, in accordance 
with the Holy Quran lx and the Sunna of the Prophet Muhammad, by saying, 
‘I wish to marry you, in accordance with the Holy Quran, the Sunna of the 
Prophet Muhammad and the Hanafi School of Islamic Jurisprudence, and in 
exchange of the dowry fixed between us.’ The bride hereby agrees to this by 
saying, ‘I accept to marry you.’ 

ARTICLE 3 

Both parties accept this legal bond that unites them by an inviolable vow, 
for a dowry in the amount of .... Egyptian Pounds, with the amount of .... 
Egyptian Pounds being paid upon entering into the contract, the remainder 
falling due upon the demise of the groom, or divorce, whichever occurs the 
earlier, and following the acknowledgment by the bride that she is free from 
any legal impediments that can come between both parties, and that she is a 
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virgin, has not previously married, whereas the groom acknowledges - 
irrespective of whether or not he is in a state of matrimony 31 with another 
wife - the legal responsibilities and all the statements recorded in the present 
agreement. In case anything should emerge that runs counter these statements, 
either party is entitled to seek redress and demand his/her right from the 
offending party before the courts. 

ARTICLE 4 

Both parties accept this marriage, and each party is aware of its rights and 
duties towards the other, as well as of the fact that this marriage is legally 
valid and that neither of them has the right to renege on his/her legal 
responsibilities in respect of it, and each acknowledges this marriage in front 
of other people and the official or legal authorities, who are fully empowered 
to enforce the present contract. 

ARTICLE 5 

The groom pledges to the bride that he shall prepare the appropriate legal 
residence, in accordance with his financial and social circumstances, status in 
society, and legal duties towards the bride. 

ARTICLE 6 

The bride pledges to announce this marriage, that it is indefinite,” not 
temporary. Both parties have been apprised of the conditions of legality of this 
marriage to be made public, and of the fact that it is not temporary, and both 
have agreed to it. 

ARTICLE 7 


Both parties agree that either of them may resort to legal action in order to 
establish the legal validity of the present marriage and have it certified before 
the court or its contents authenticated in an official marriage document drawn 
up by a marriage registrar,” 1 to take effect as from the date of the present 
contract, with each party’s rights being safeguarded in respect of the other. 
Neither party shall be allowed to shirk from” 11 or neglect their obligations 
towards the other. 

ARTICLE 8 

The present marriage contract has been executed in duplicate, each copy being 
signed by each party and valid in law. 

AS GOD IS OUR WITNESS ” v 


First Party Second Party 

(‘groom’) (‘bride’) 


THE WITNESSES 


First Witness 


Second Witness 
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i L_ajc > yjjt, ‘tradition’ or ‘custom’ marriage is peculiar to Islam; in fact, it con¬ 
stitutes a type of marriage agreement that does not involve the same duties and 
rights as a ‘standard’ marriage. The translation ‘civil’ (as opposed to ‘religious’) is 
not entirely satisfactory, as some of the provisions in the document clearly refer 
to the basis in religion, whereas the fact that ‘civil marriage’ sounds familiar to 
the English-speaking reader is also a disadvantage in that it might be considered 
equivalent to ‘common law marriage’, which concept is entirely different from 

jcs. The ‘customary marriage’, i.e. rooted in ‘custom’, should be avoided partly 
for the same reason, partly due to its ambiguity. The culture-specificity of the 
term makes it an obvious candidate for borrowing, i.e. transliteration: ‘urfi mar¬ 
riage’. The advantage to using this term is that it conveys to the reader that the 
marriage in question is an Islamic type of marriage, and that it has no counter¬ 
part in Western law. 

ii The specification of the year is added for the purposes of the non-Muslim 
readership. 

iii Jac. can be both an adjective (‘honest’, ‘upright’) and a noun (pi. Jjit) which, in 
Islamic legal terminology, denotes a ‘person of good reputation’. The translation 
here is a commonly used phrase in legal English, and covers both meaning and 
scope of the original. 

iv The abbreviations i_h and £ stand for (‘personal’) and kjlilc.; the 2ilkj 

AjJjIc. is a document (not dissimilar from the French livret de famille) commonly 
found in Arab countries and contains information regarding the civil status and 
family composition of the individual. As this concept is unknown to the reader, a 
paraphrase is the most logical approach. 

v The literal translation of jrjj is ‘husband’ or ‘(male) spouse’; ‘groom’ (and later 

on ‘bride’ for was chosen by analogy with English-speaking documents. 
Moreover, at the time of the writing of the document the two parties are not, of 
course, ‘husband’ and ‘wife’. The omission of‘first/second party’ is justified since 
reference to the parties tends to be monosemic in English-speaking legal docu¬ 
ments, i.e. it is not common to find ‘hereinafter referred to as ... or_’). 

vi Rather than translating Ajjjjlill dilajlajllj aaUdiil UgTU I (_UI£j literally (‘with full 
competence to enter into contracts and legal actions’), the TT uses the customary 
legal expression in English. 

vii Though there is no introductory subheading in the ST, these opening clauses 
fulfil this function and are generally subsumed under a ‘Preamble’ heading in 
English legal texts. 

viii The ST descriptive phrase - the religious school (or madbhab ) of the Imam Abu 
Hanifa al-Nu’man - would be devoid of meaning to the TT reader; instead, an 
explanatory gloss involving compression of the original conveys the necessary 
elements. 

ix The use of‘Quran’ avoids any ambiguity associated with A\ (‘the Book of 
God’) both particularizes and embeds the term in the cultural context, whereas 
the addition of‘Holy’ renders the ‘godly’ or ‘divine’. 

x Lac. has a variety of meanings, ranging from protection, to modesty and virtu¬ 
ousness. In a marriage context, however, it collocates with ^ISjll to give 
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‘the bond of marriage’, or, as is the case here, ..., meaning ‘to be under 

custody’, i.e. married to someone. 

xi (.s-dl literally means ‘eternal, everlasting’; the term is used here within a religious 
context, and cannot be rendered in the same way in English, where ‘indefinite’ or 
‘for an indefinite period (of time)’ are the obvious translations. 

xii (literally ‘one granted permission’) is an official in Islamic law (also known 
as (jjiha) authorized by a religious judge (^la) to perform civil marriages. 

xiii JSu, ‘to break, renege on an agreement’; however, Jjii is also a technical term in 
Islamic law meaning ‘refusal to testify in court’. 

xiv Literally, (jjaAldJI jji. <&lj means ‘God is the best witness’; the present translation 
is a cultural and pragmatically equivalent phrase in English. 


Example 2 


A "j Hi AujjjiJ) AjuaLsJ) 

Arab Open University 




j j //l_ llUall (jL J /A^jlkjoW 

(Jdbt-oj t ^Ic. // (jLaC-Vl // (jl 

.Y * *A/Y * * V ^UJI ^\j^\ aAv J* dllij Y ,n 

. 4,Ag.) ^ja Ig.At.vfil 4_Ala ^Ac. c.ljj a^laVI Jl3j 


Jjj j*.sia Aj (JjUJJ .j> n\\ i. \yjAJ 4 -v Laic. 

jdb-sa tY * * y ^Ic. ^ I (J,o1-n.a AaaljAj Y * * V 4_LaA Y ) 1 

(j* aJjiIaaj Y * * A/) */Y V ^ ^ ciAaaL^A] ^Ac-SM 

c"A. x aI.-nAI ^(JLaC-SM ojlVill (jji AjlaL^AI Ig 's.'ia'i (JIaC-SH 

_Aj.liAlAl AI^jV j ^ ^VY AlxA £ ^ djlx^aLaJl ~(jjilil AjuJaL^Al 


<^\> 




jxsia / A_^.jjLall A_ij^*AI Ajt-oL^Jl 


^jjAa 
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ARAB OPEN UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATION CERTIFICATE 

The Egyptian branch of the Arab Open University certifies the student [NAME] 
has completed the final examination for the degree of Bachelor in Business 
Administration with the general mention of‘GOOD’ and a Grade Point Average 
of 2.39 at the end of the second semester 1 of the academic year 2008-9. 

This certificate has been drawn up at the request of the student for whom it 
may concern. 

Whereas the Arab Open University was set up by decree No. 216, 2003, 
issued by the President of the Egyptian Arab Republic and endorsed by the 
Egyptian People’s Assembly 11 in its Session of December 2003; 

Whereas the Eligh Council for Universities issued Resolution No. 149, on 
23.10.2008 regarding the equivalence of the degree of Bachelor in Business 
Administration awarded by the University with the degree of Bachelor in 
Trade (Business Administration), awarded by Egyptian Universities governed 111 
by the Universities Act lv No. 49, of 1972, and its implementing regulation. i ii iii iv v vi 

Student Affairs 
Name: 

[STAMP] [ILLEGIBLE] 

[STAMP] ARAB OPEN UNIVERSITY 
[STAMP] [ILLEGIBLE]" 

[SIGNATURE] [ILLEGIBLE] 

Date: 16.01.2008 Head of the Arab Open University - 

Egyptian Branch 


i Although is also used for ‘term’, the reference to the final examination 
would seem to indicate that here it means ‘semester’, since final examinations 
would be organized in the third (and final) term of the academic year. 

ii Recognized translation of this political body (also see above). 

iii Example of transposition, with the actor and acted upon being reversed, i.e. 
‘governed by’ rather than ‘subject to’. 

iv Idiomatic translation, rather than a more literal ‘Law/Act organizing 
universities’. 

v Recognized translation of a technical term (see Wehr). 

vi Despite being illegible, the presence and position of stamps must be indicated in 
the translation, as this is a certified translation of an official document. 
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Press Act 

Dahir' N° 1-02-207 of 25 Rajab 1423 
A.H. / 3rd October 2002 C.E. relating 
to the promulgation of Act N° 77- 00 
amending and completing Dahir N°l- 
58-378 of 3 Jumada I, 1378 A.H./15 
November 1958, and forming part of 
of the Press and Publishing Act. 

PRAISE BE TO GOD! 

Elis Majesty, King Mohammed VI 
let it be known by the present Dahir 
- may God elevate and strengthen its 
contents! - 

In view of the Constitution, in 
particular Articles 26 and 58 
that His Sharifian Majesty has decided 
the following: 

Shall be issued and published in the 
Official Gazette, in accordance with the 
present Dahir, Act N° 77- 00 amending 
and completing Dahir N° 1-58-378 of 
3 Jumada 1,1378 A.H./15 November 
1958 pertaining to the Press and 
Publication Act, with the advice and 
consent of the Chamber of Councillors 
and Assembly of Representatives. 
Drawn up in Marrakech, on 25 Rajab 
1423 A.H./ 3 October 2002. 


Aila-uah (jjjlfl 

jaL^i l - 02 — 207 e-ajyAi 

(2002 jijSl 03) 1423 m-j <> 25 
jji-all 77-00 jdij yp'n i 
1 58 378 (dij 

15) 1378 Jjw 3 ^ Jjl—M 
. (1958 

j Ail 

Ail! C_ AjuJJJ A \\ 

4_l]J 

j^!j Ail! oLajuj! c!^A L_!fljjjol]! Lj Jg aIxJ 

:UjI ^-o! 

26 (_j vL^ql! 

58j 

Laj e_ajjJ2! Li^-a! Lij-ij-a! 

t ^ Q CL t 4 j ^ 1 n j\! *A. \ \ \ ^ A* 3 AQ t \ 

^-*-2! 77.00 (jjjlil! ^!aa s_fljjjia]! 
“378 ^-aI1a1!j 

1378 Jji\ ^ l3 J jjL- 11 1-58 
AiU^ali jjjla (jLuij (1958 15) 

L>° 25 (jiSJyaJ (j aN -aj 

" .(2002 3) 1423 M-J 


Act N° 77-00 pertaining to the Press 
and Publication Act. 

CHAPTER I: PRESS, PRINTING, 
PUBLISHING AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
BOOKS 
Article 1 

The freedom to publish newspapers, 
and to print, publish and distribute 
books is guaranteed under the 
present Act. All citizens have a right 
of access to information. All the 
media have a right of access to all 
sources of information, and to acquire 
information from various sources, 
except if the information is confidential, 
in accordance with the law. 


Aibmall (jjJlS 77.00 jdij 

jdilljj 

JjSn ulAI 

' - nS'l jdoillj Ml 

JjSfl Jj-flill 

4c.UJa3lj C jl.^l Ajjdi. jl 

. Qjjl^I! !^J UiLi k__u£J! 

.^y\ ^ JaJI 

(Jjj-a jl\ ! (JjLujj C .q! 

t ^±^J! _j jL-a-a ^1! 
La l&jjL-ixa k. dlLajix-al! 

. yjjli]! Ajjjoi dlLajlx-al! dAa 
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These liberties shall be exercised in 
accordance with the constitutional 
principles, legal provisions and ethical 
principles of the profession. The 
media shall communicate information 
truthfully and faithfully. 

Article 2 

All printed material made public shall 
contain the name of the printing press 
and its address, except if it involves 
so-called ‘civil publications’, such as 
visiting cards, invitations, etc. 

Any printed material that does not 
contain the information provided for 
in the preceding paragraph shall not be 
allowed to be distributed. 

Any breach of the provisions 
contained in the present article shall be 
punishable by a fine of between 2,000 
and 15.000 Moroccan” Dirhams. 

CHAPTER D: PERIODICAL PRESS 

Part 1: Right to Publication, 
Management, Ownership and 
Regis tration'” 

Article 3 

All newspapers or periodical publica¬ 
tions shall be published without let or 
hindrance, subject to compliance with 
the formalities set forth in Article 5 of 
the present Dahir. 

Article 4 

All newspapers or periodical 
publications shall have a publishing 
director, who shall be of age, be 
resident in Morocco, be in possession 
of all civil rights, without having been 
deprived of such rights as a result of 
a court decision. If the provisions of 
Article 39 of the Constitution apply 
to the director of the publication, the 
publishing company shall appoint a 
deputy director 


^Jc.j CllLiDlAlj 

(jl ^51x5/1 (JjLojj 


^_-il f (J£ j'lTj 

cTr. Tj .. 1 vv;. .3 1 ^ \1. ■ r. . Ajcllaxdl ^ 04 ! 

ojlj^Il laj£ ^.lall dllxjdaAJ 43jjX4i]l 
- T ^ aLujj Loj 

V jjp 

.4341x21 'oyiall ^3 Ifcdc. -^3 21 djIjLnll 

• 15.000j 2.000 jjj 


uUll 

JjSfl 

AjSLdlj SjbVIj j 2 uil Jjs. 

jl 

^3 3x4 

. 15& (_>xi4s1AJ1 

&\jl\ 

(_£jj3 jl o3j^. 2^1 Dj-9 

. j 

l.lijjlj -J ‘Cll JajilCljj 

jx. 4_14.1 a] 1 A3jixj I x xolLaj L±lal3j 

4 .G^ ; ‘pQ £ \ )T‘ ' ” D a< **~ 4 j\f~. 

^)434s 151 

^j4xj c^jjx^all 39 • -"Tl CllLuxaixa 

IjC-LoUl 1^)434S 4jjlL<S 
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who is not subject to the provisions 
of the aforesaid Article 39 and who 
complies with the conditions set 
forth in the preceding paragraph. 

The provisions of the preceding 
paragraph shall apply if the director 
of the publication is a member of 
the government. The appointment 
of a deputy director shall take place 
within one month following the 
date on which the director of the 
publication is subject to the provisions 
of Article 39, or becomes a member 
of the government. All duties and 
responsibilities imposed upon the 
director of the publication under the 
present Act shall also apply to the 
co-director. If the appointment of the 
deputy director does not take place 
within the prescribed period, the 
authority charged with communicating 
with the director of the newspaper or 
periodical publication shall, by means 
of a letter sent through the mail by 
recorded delivery, iv put the director 
in default and call upon him/her to 
comply with the above provisions 
within one month following the notice 
of default. Failure to appoint a deputy 
director within the period provided in 
the preceding paragraph shall result 
in the suspension of the newspaper or 
periodical publication. This suspension 
shall be issued by a decree, following 
a recommendation by the competent 
authority. In addition to the provision 
contained in the third paragraph, 
the employment agreement for the 
deputy director of the publication shall 
state that the latter will assume all 
of the legal duties imposed upon the 
director of the newspaper of periodical 
publication, in the way set forth by 
the present Act. A true and certified 
copy of the original contract shall be 
submitted to the competent authority 
in accordance with the relevant 
provisions. 


39 • -'"‘3 3ll_i3a3<s 4_iic- V 

^ - A Jajjj /.ill y'l.l j ^)£j]l t._a]l31 

.13131 'ey31 ^3 1 ^ jk- 
(jl£ 131 13131 'ay31 \\ u jajk^ 

. 1 \1 k . >ic-- 

(J3 (_]Ala ^jj£. 31 (jjj3ll (jl * —la. j 

1 j 3l3l 39 3 - -^31 i " T l .j^s 3Al. j 

^>131 ^JJ.3 ^ic. \1 ^3 1. L 

3j3jj^31j 3il3jjJYl ac.331 

/j^jlajl 13 a 1 - a yg aj ^331 ^jj. 3 ^Ic. 
. (J3a ac.331 ^>311 ^jj.3 3^3 (3 ^1 131 
31 x3V l j <ai£31 41331 jjLdl jjtfl 

ljl3jl k^’1 ^1 Sajy31 ^11 

v • -3 3—^39 j33 1J3^)J 

a3j 3?-' cJ3j 3j131 ^1^33 331 

. jl3^/l (jx> l$Sl jj 

ac.331 331 jjJu ^ac. jjc. ^33 

'flyalll ^3 4_iic- L *331 J3M J3a 

^j3a31 ^1 a3y31 t._$13 33131 

£-l_39 -33 jj£j31 31LV1 

. J 33 / 3 3331 4_lqj331 3331 
^3 33 . , *331 3131 ^ic. oj^lc. 

3c. ^ 3>?4 able. 1 -331 Sjiall 

^glc. ac.331 ^331 (31*331 (_1<31 

cijl3j3Vl Ja3j 13 (jl 
jl j3ll (jj3 ^Ic. sUlall l3_jjlill 

^3 1 ^ J 1c. (J^^a3u L3 (_£jj 31 ^*^3a31 
l(jjkjlhuu 3a 33 33 . Q^j31 13 
(Jl£3hM jjlj SjlAi 1 ^11 j^£131 331 3—^3 

(_u3j *33^31 
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i (Pi. relating to a root meaning ‘to appear’, this word generally means 

‘helper, aid’, but is used here in its peculiarly Moroccan acceptation of a type 
of decree or edict. For interpretation purposes, it makes sense, therefore, to use 
a transliteration of the term, which is also used in other-language versions of 
Moroccan laws. 

ii The addition of ‘Moroccan’ is justified in the translation in order to remove any 
possible ambiguity for an English-speaking reader. 

iii has a variety of meanings, such as ‘declaration’, ‘permit’ and ‘permission’, 
but in view of the information provided later on, ‘registration’ is the most 
appropriate. 

iv Despite being much longer and more convoluted, this is the commonly used 
phrase in legal English documents. 


Example 4 


Employment Contract 

This Agreement made and entered into 
this ... day of ... A.El., corresponding to 
20... CE, by and between 

., having its Head Office in the 

city of Alexandria, represented by 

., of the one part, hereinafter 

referred to as ‘employer’; 1 
AND 

Mr..born at. 

on ..., residing at., holder 

of Identity Card No. ...,.. issued at 

.on ..., of ... nationality, 

of the other, hereinafter referred to as 
‘employee’. 

PREAMBLE 


This Contract has been concluded 
between the two parties for the purpose 
of performing the work specified 
below to the standard required by 
employer, as shown in the attached job 
description. 

Accordingly, employee agrees to enter 
into this contract on the understanding 
that he is fully capable of discharging 
his duties to the standards required by 
employer and, therefore, undertakes to 


Jac ale. 

. ■ Sjj o. p aJ ^3 4_j| 

20../.../... jslj-11 Jk 14.. 

: <_j-o jaj aa 

j . 1 

ajjadl ^3 lgh^j j ^3 

( JjVl C-ijUl ) 

^9 I . j I k_J 

J 19 / / .;. 

CLulUl J. ^ USla. 

4_JjIxA1 j i,~u\\ AflUaJI l"A\ 

. 

ILi J 19 j j 

(.J-axll £.1^V ,Vq* 11 11 a 

4 .llxll 11 a Jxj AiLiJ 

<._j (^jjj^iLall (JJjIiuiaII j 

. .via, 11 l^J 


<j| ^^Ac. ^1111 <_flj-Lail (33I3J liUi (.[ii J 

jL^jl A-l 9 l^]l 4 jJ ^9 j l^J ^at ^aAc. 

^jjllll ^jiloiAll j 4 JaxII djU^ljll 

■ ^ a"n Ajlfl ^aJ J t JjVl cJjUl 

.^ 1 x 11 11 a ^9 Sjjj^AxAI elijSL 
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fulfil the obligations contained herein. 
Both parties hereto covenant and agree 
as follows: 

ARTICLE 1 

Employer agrees to employ employee 
as from .... in the capacity of ... , 
provided that employer shall have the 
right to assign to employee any other 
services and duties within the nature of 
employee’s qualifications. 

ARTICLE 2 

The monthly salary agreed upon is ... 
Egyptian Pounds, 11 payable monthly 
by the company at the end of each 
calendar month. Employer shall deduct 
from such salary, which shall be 
deemed to include any supplementary 
allowances, all sums deductible by 
law from Employee’s salary, including 
taxes, fees, contributions or any other 
levies imposed by law on employee. 

ARTICLE 3 

Employee shall be deemed to have 
been appointed subject to a three- 
month probationary period, during 
which, or upon expiration thereof, 
employer shall be entitled to terminate 
or annul the present agreement 
without any prior notice or payment 
of any compensation or remuneration. 
Upon expiration of the probationary 
period and unless employer has availed 
himself of his right to cancel this 
contract, employee shall be deemed to 
be employed for an indefinite period 
effective from the date of employment. 

ARTICLE 4 

Employee shall devote the whole of 
his time and attention to employer’s 
business during working hours, in 
accordance with the provisions set 
forth in Labour Act No. 91. 


Jxjll. Ijliic-l 

._Qj fall ^ \r. . A o ■ o 

^J] A<§_*J ^-3 c3aJI JjVI 


jA — 2 

JaS3^ (JpJkSIA . 

4_x3Aj . 

J Jtill .(jSXiA ^ 

U AjaLjal qa 4_i3 Laj aj^A 

ill 

1 \\x a — 3 

jl ojAill aAA j oAaI 

^ 3^ UJ^ 

QjA 3^3 Mx \\ lAA £Cjuj3 jl c.lgAj 
<L^aJ ^Axg £3A ^jjA J 3^^ 3'^^) 
i oA-g A 'iC- j Slil£-G j! 

^3 A3 JjVl <_fl^)-LaA\ ^sJLg j 

Inx^G ^)jAaj aA*AI lAA £Cjoi3 

IjIjAcA oA.W^g ^)J t- 6Aa] JjVI *LgAA 


J&j l —SjAall Ag.xAj — 4 

(AjIc-Luj c-IjjI (JjVl (JLaC-V aAg A j 

.91 ^3j SjjLAI 3**^ 
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ARTICLE 5 

Employee shall not without written 
permission from the company engage 
in any work for the account of a third 
party, with or without remuneration, 
even outside official working hours, 
or participate, directly or indirectly, 
in any activity in direct conflict 
with employer’s interest, or in any 
corporation involved in transactions 
with employer. 

ARTICLE 6 

Employee undertakes to comply with 
all orders and instructions issued to 
employee by employer’s Management 
and shall accurately implement the 
Company’s regulations and always 
maintain good conduct, behaviour and 
reputation. 

ARTICLE 7 

Executed in duplicate, each of 
which when executed and delivered 
shall constitute an original of this 
Agreement. 


jil jj-li ^^ic. jA-t 1 —5 

^)jju bLaC. A^)jal]| qa 

dilfljl jit- ^9 j UJ*^ 


^)Jj! Sjjuolxa (jl jl 

AjI (J-aC. (_£ \ ^9 Squill* 




5il£ (jlj — 6 

Adlj CllLsulxjll j 

. A, nJ-ill AjcajoiII j ^ j*jJI 


A99j Jlijj jjU ^»jjL 


(J£ kli\ .via 11 “V 

1 ~ ^ a c . 1 A1 . * 1 ' ajc- C ^ 


.aaxll 


i The referent ‘employer’ (and ‘employee’) is used, rather than ‘First Party’ (and 
‘Second Party’) since this is the usual term in English employment contracts. 

ii The use of Ada is omitted as this has a mere formulaic usage in Arabic when 
referring to payments. 
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English>Arabic 


Example 1 


ZANUSSI-ELECTROLUX 

GUARANTEE CONDITIONS ' * 


We, Zanussi-Electrolux, undertake 
that if within 12 months of the 
date of purchase this ZANUSSI- 
ELECTROLUX appliance or any part 
thereof is proved to be defective by 
reason only of faulty workmanship 
or materials, we will at our discretion 
repair or replace the same FREE OF 
ANY CHARGE for labour, materials 
or carriage on condition that: 

• The appliance has been correctly 
installed and used only on the 
electricity or gas supply stated on 
the rating plate. 

• The appliance has been used for 
normal domestic purposes only, 
and in accordance with the 
manufacturer’s operating and 
maintenance instructions. 

• The appliance has not been serviced, 
maintained, repaired, taken apart or 
tampered with by any person not 
authorized by us. 

All service work under this guarantee 
must be undertaken by a Service Force 
Centre. 

Any appliance or defective part replaced 
shall become the Company’s property. 

• This guarantee is in addition to 
your statutory and other legal 
rights. 

• Home visits are made between 8.30 
am and 5.30 pm Monday to Friday. 
Excluding bank holidays. Visits 
may be available outside these 
hours in which case a charge will 
be made. 


Y »“'*i ‘‘V y\j (jaj 

^aLa jl ..ijg. (J 

(jlj la& 12 0 U 4 

^ I bLa-ft 4lh»..-1 4Y .V \ 

aljJI 4 _LiIjl 11 (AjaLo^L LVAj 

: 4Jaj^cj j\ 4 ^ . .m 


A 

LaS jlsdl jl 4' \i , : "‘i 4j|j 

4»^al_aJl CjlaLjjjYI A^j] ^^3 


l" \\ a! AV .N \ as UjSj * 

^ n, ^.'3 1 CjL<ui*j] laSjj Laa Ajalxll 

. 4 '\\ i. ^allj 

jl jl 4 j\ ^^ 

"'.ASyAll 4_lj^j Y 


(JLaC-l l£D^ u' 

Ajutill CjLa.lk]l 

AilA iLuj) ^aJ (JJalc. ^ U^J 

[J? 1 \^\a 

■ cAJIAiLuj! ^aJJ Aaa (Jlalc. 


4iLjaj l^A Axj * 

AjoIaL^JIj <C-Lol]l 

Ax A~N 11 ^ajJ ^JA c-Luja (. 

^a\j£]l A-IjI^a] 6 Wn'l (JiaC. l^C-Lo 
<al£j <iLjaj ^a djlijVl 
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WHAT IS NOT COVERED 


AIauij V 1-4 


• Damage or, calls resulting from 
transportation, improper use or 
neglect; the replacement of any 
light bulbs or removable parts of 
glass or plastic. 

• Costs incurred for calls to put 
right an appliance which has 
been improperly installed or calls 
to appliances outside the United 
Kingdom. 

• Appliances found to be in use 
within a commercial environment, 
plus those which are the subject of 
rental agreements. 

• Products of Zanussi-Electrolux 
manufacture which are not 
marketed by Zanussi-Electrolux. 


EC Countries - the standard guarantee 
is applicable but is subject to the 
owner’s responsibility and cost, 
to ensure the appliance meets the 
standards set the country to which the 
product is taken. Proof of purchase 
may be required. 


Aajylaj jlg11 i '' ;5j"i Salc-l t_il2a AjLa. * 
Ailali. A^jylaj Ajj£jj 99 (jl 9*J 4 aqa. ■ .a 
4 K-a-all sllUila 4 1 oi'K'i j| 

■ &9a^La3l 


4 V'. >5v lj Ajjl^j 

CjbaJlLa]' j l^ A^jdall (_}j 9 jxs 

AfijZ] 4_A£-j>dlj 
. I^ (_Jj 3 jps jSilj 


(_Jjl9 jLajJall lilA jj I Uij 1 Jj-lll ® 
tdlLdl 4_9 0 >.. ..Z ^. >>1 A A ■ A \ 0 ^ula-ii] 
Jjjllaxi jl (j* 9Sti]l jaijj] Aii£i]lj 

Uuj j jl&JI lg-dl a^ALdl 4_lja31 ^.IjA 

. c^ydll dllljj ASJJj C_liL ^aJJ 


i The intention behind the use of capital letters in ‘FREE OF ANY CHARGE’ is 
best maintained in the Arabic by underlining the phrase: 4_aJl£j AjI jj^jj UU-« 
VpG . The addition of AjjU> is desirable stylistically - the noun without an 
adjective in this context sounds incomplete. 

ii To avoid any ambiguity, the phrase is best translated this way, rather than as: 

djCUjjjYl A-a.^1 ^9 U99 4 Ia99 jlxll jl 4 hat Cuj ^aJ 99 Ajij. 

iii Or: UiA jx> jjca 

iv ‘Service Force Centre’ is the official name of Zanussi’s in-house repair facility. As 
such, it should be transliterated, i.e. ^^9 L y 1 Ji^, rather than translated. 

v The temptation to translate ‘bank holidays’ literally as lilyull/adidl <Jlac. should 
be avoided! Whereas initially it did, of course, refer to the closing of banks only, 
today it simply denotes a ‘public holiday’, hence the translation of A^Ull JLxll. 
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EXERCISES 
Exercise A 

Comment on the translation choices in the agreement below in those areas where 
the two texts vary. Research comparable texts in order to inform your judgement. In 
addition, discuss which of the variants given in places (demarcated by 7’) is/are the 
more appropriate, and why. 


RENTAL AGREEMENT 


jlaJ Jic- 

V * •»* 


THIS AGREEMENT made this the ... 
day of..., by and between .... 
hereinafter called ‘the Landlord’; of the 
one part 
and 

hereinafter called ‘the Tenant’, of the 
other. 


_11a 

la& j __ j 

_t_o >1 ■ LI 

j -u^/ 

^C^AaII j _j .IxjIajS 4_ilj jLUl_ 

j (jAJj j <aI11a]1 _j liA 

j jxj L<ua _ 


The Landlord hereby agrees to rent to 
the Tenant the real property located in 
the City of ... State of ..., described as 
follows: 

Commencing on the 1st day of ... and 
monthly thereafter until the ... day of 

* * *9 

at which time this agreement is 
terminated. The Landlord rents 
the premises to the Tenant on the 
following terms and conditions: 


(j! ^ 

j jj*JI j j Cliull j Cluliill 

^3-4jj.Xa ^3 £31^11 

I-Gltlll _ 

-cJjhM Cy 6 Ll-lijl 

c>- 

^ jjkls- 

. aLdl alij I (jj£jj j aa*JI 

lajj jGLu lillLall 


1. Rent 

The Tenant agrees to pay the Landlord 
as base rent the sum of $... per month, 
due and payable monthly in advance 
on the first day of each month during 
the term of this agreement. Rent must 
be received by 5:00 p.m. If the rent has 
not been received by 9:00 a.m. on the 
second of the month, then a seven-day 
notice will be posted. 

2. Payment of Rent 

Monthly rent payments may be paid by 
check until the first check is dishonored 
and returned unpaid. Time is of the 
essence and no excuses will be accepted. 


S>^Sfl / jIajSM Ji| /jUjVI - 1 


A-IjujLojI 6^,1 I^HIaI] £3*1} (jl ^^IjjalAll 
C^_ud]l -lAjA2 

(J* (Jj^l 

<C.Lud]l . S^xW 1a& 0JJ3 

(Jjfl \ ^ IaIj tl^LulA 4 jo1aL^J1 

^JA U.1 

4jAa ^Lllju) ^^.IAjAaII (jli l ^)g, Alll 
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Rent shall be made payable to ... 
and hand delivered (or sent by mail at 
the Tenant’s risk) to the Landlord at... 
Any rents lost in the mail will be treated 
as if unpaid until received by the 
Landlord. 


3. Use 

The Tenant agrees to use the premises 
only as a residence for self, and those 
persons identified below. By no means 
may the Tenant allow any additional 
persons, whose names are not 
mentioned in the present agreement, 
to reside in the property. The Tenant 
agrees to assume all responsibility for 
actions taken by any person entering 
the property. 

4. Pets 

No pet shall be brought onto the 
Premises (even temporarily) without 
the express written permission of 
the Landlord. If a pet has been on 
the Premises at any time during the 
Tenant’s occupancy (with or without 
the Landlord’s consent), a charge may 
be made for de-fleaing, deodorizing, 
and/or shampooing, and/or damages 
occasioned by the pet. 

5. Non-assignment of Rental 
Agreement 

The Tenant agrees not to assign this 
agreement, nor to sub-let any part 
of the property, nor to allow any 
other person to live therein without 
first requesting permission from the 
Landlord and paying the appropriate 
surcharge. 
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6. Repair Policy 

The Tenant acknowledges that the 
said property is in good condition. The 
Tenant shall use customary and due 
diligence in care of the premises. Any 
and all repairs made at the instruction 
of the Tenant shall be carried out 
by a competent professional and in 
compliance with all applicable codes 
and regulations. 


7. Security Deposit 


The Tenant has deposited with, and 
the Landlord acknowledges receipt of, 
$... as a security deposit. This security 
deposit is to guarantee the return of the 
premises to the Landlord in the same or 
better condition as when accepted by 
the Tenant, reasonable wear and tear 
excepted, and to satisfy any obligations 
of the Tenant unfulfilled at the 
termination of this rental agreement, 
as specified herein. If any provision of 
this rental agreement is breached, the 
security deposit is forfeited. The security 
deposit shall be applied to indemnify 
the Landlord against damage and/or 
loss of value as a result of the Tenant’s 
actions, mistakes, or inaction during the 
term of occupancy. The security deposit 
may not be applied by the Tenant as 
and for payment of any rent due the 
Landlord. 


8 . Tenant Insurance 


The Tenant agrees to purchase renter’s 
insurance at their own expense, 
sufficient to cover themselves and their 
property from damage or injury caused 
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by fire, theft, burglary, and breakage, 
and electrical connections and hereby 
relieves the Landlord of all risks that 
may be insured thereunder. 
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9. Alterations 


Tenant shall make no alterations, 
decorations, additions or improvements 
in or to the premises without the 
Landlord’s prior written consent, and 
then only by contractors or mechanics 
approved by the Landlord. The Tenant 
specifically agrees that no tacks, nails, 
screws, etc. will be driven into the 
walls, nor will they be marred or torn 
by glue or tape. They also acknowledge 
that they will be responsible for and 
pay any damage done by rain, wind, 
hail, tornadoes, hurricanes, etc., if this 
damage is caused by leaving windows 
open, allowing stoppage and/or 
overflow or water and/or sewage pipes, 
broken windows or doors, torn screens, 
broken door and window locks, etc. or 
any damage caused while the Tenant 
has occupancy. 


10. Utilities 

The Tenant will be responsible for 
payment of all utilities, garbage, water 
and sewer charges, telephone, gas 
or other bills incurred during their 
residency. 


11. Full Disclosure 

The Tenant signing this rental 
agreement hereby states that all 
questions about this rental agreement 
have been answered, that they fully 
understand all the provisions of the 
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agreement and the obligations and 
responsibilities of each party, as spelled 
out herein. They further state that 
they agree to fulfill their obligations 
in every respect or suffer the full legal 
and financial consequences of their 
actions or lack of action in violation 
of this agreement. Signature by the 
Tenant on this rental agreement 
is acknowledgment and he/she has 
received a signed copy of the rental 
agreement. 

Accepted this day of 

In witness whereof, the Tenant and 
Landlord have duly signed this 
agreement in duplicate. 


SIGNATURES 

Landlord 
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4 Arabic-English translation technology 


INTRODUCTION 

Over the past decades, the nature and performance of translation work has 
changed dramatically as a result of the increased use of technology. As a result, it is 
impossible to discuss contemporary translation practice without devoting attention 
to the technologies that are currently in use. However, it is the very speed by which 
technology advances that risks making any discussion of it obsolete by the time it is 
published, as another more powerful technology supersedes existing ones. Similarly, 
names may change, websites migrate and companies merge. Hence, this overview is 
very much of a snapshot of the moment. 

The aim here is not to provide an exhaustive overview of the use of computers in 
translation; rather, it is, like the rest of the book, a practical guide for translators. In 
the course of this chapter, a number of issues related to computer-aided translation will 
be discussed, and relevant tools evaluated for use to the translator working between 
English and Arabic. As this is a vast field, the emphasis will be on resources that are 
widespread, with a preference for those that are available free of charge. 

COMPUTER AIDED TRANSLATION (CAT) 

This term, and its variants Computer-assisted Translation and Machine-assisted 
Human Translation (MAHT), covers a wide variety of software tools that are 
employed to assist translators in their work. In most cases, it refers to Translation 
Memory (TM) tools, i.e. software that stores the user’s previous translations in a 
resident (= in the computer) database, which the program draws on for suggestions 
when new texts are being translated. Naturally, this does little more than automate 
what professional translators were already doing by, for instance, cutting and pasting 
terminology, etc. from previous translations that they had saved electronically. 

At present, there is a wide range of competing commercial products that are also 
enabled for Arabic, the most widely used being SDL Trados, MultiTrans, MetaTexis, 
LogiTerm, Wordfast, Star Transit and Deja Vu. The principle is very simple; with every 
translation that is entered the database that can be ‘mined’ (exploited) is enlarged, 
and as a result it becomes more and more effective over time. In addition, these 
programs can be used to generate subject-specific dictionaries and glossaries as they 
incorporate a Terminology Management (confusingly also sometimes abbreviated to 
‘TM’) component. The fact that it is equally possible to load existing translations and 
originals into the memory by linking (or ‘aligning’) the source and target texts makes 
this an invaluable resource. This allows the translator to create Translation Memory 
databases from existing translation files. Say, one has been translating washing machine 
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manuals for two years and kept all the source and translation files. The program will 
immediately compile a huge database by linking the appropriate source and target 
segments, which can be words (e.g. titles), phrases, sentences or paragraphs. Figure 4.1 
displays an example of Arabic-English alignment in Deja Vu. 
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Figure 4.1 Example of Arabic-English text alignment in Deja Vu 

The alignment process is based on so-called sentence delimitation or ‘chunking’ 
rules that determine how the text in a specific language should be segmented. Many 
of these rules are common to many languages, with punctuation (e.g. full stop, 
exclamation and question marks) and layout features (e.g. blank spaces, indentation) 
being common triggers. 

It’s not just a translator’s own files, of course, that can be lined up. For instance, 
imagine a translator who starts working in the telecommunications industry; by 
loading past translations of manuals that are available online, he or she will have 
ready-made translational and terminological databases to draw upon, even before the 
first assignment comes in. Naturally, the robustness of a program is measured by the 
extent to which all the segments are properly aligned. 

TM-based CAT tools have become ever more sophisticated and the solutions 
suggested by the software go far beyond identical texts, as individual segments are 
recognized and predictions are made, based on past translations. As a result, the time 
savings can be vast. This type of software is most useful for professional translators 
who are active in a single field. Indeed, the more varied the number of fields one works 
in, the more varied and the less effective the database is. For instance, if one routinely 
translates legal or technical documents in the same area, the pre-translation prowess 
will be such that the memory will, in some cases, provide ‘exact matches’ for 90 per 
cent of the ST, with the translator merely having to do some minor post-editing, i.e. 
revision. In many cases, however, the programs will return so-called ‘fuzzy matches’ 
(segments in which differences are minimal). 
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It is also worth bearing in mind the time-honoured computing adage ‘Rubbish in 

- Rubbish out’; that is to say, a database is only as good as the translations that have 
been stored in it and in some cases the outcome is a reduplication of errors! Though 
the resource is next to pointless for those who are starting out and have nothing to 
put into the database, there is already a return - however minimal - from the second 
translation onwards! 

The program also holds an attraction to translators’ corporate clients, who often 
insist that the work is provided in a format that allows them to load it into their 
own Translation Memory systems. Another side-effect of the spread of TM software is 
that translators receive a ‘pre-edited’ text, replete with suggestions generated by their 
principals’ memory databases. Rather than being asked to translate the whole ST, 
translators are, in effect, reduced to editors and revisers. One of the main consequences 

- or aims! - of this is, naturally, a reduction in the amount of text that can be charged 
for. 

The use of translation software by the end-users has not only resulted in a loss of 
control by translators of their resource, but also in their choice of tools in that they 
may be compelled to abide by their clients’ software (often at great expense), which has 
become the norm for those who do agency work or deal directly with corporate end- 
users. Things have reached their logical conclusion with the increased use of web-based 
translation, which precludes translators even from building up their own resources as 
the TT is entered online, with everything being controlled by the clients’ system. This is 
a key component in localization, i.e. the translation/adaptation of product information 
to local markets, which requires the utmost degree of uniformity and precision in 
terms of terminology, equivalents, etc. 

It would seem that the only group of professional translators for whom CAT has 
little or no added value are the literary translators, though some might churlishly argue 
that this is not surprising since it is a hobby rather than a profession in view of the 
low returns. 

The term CAT also sometimes covers Machine Translation (MT) and Automatic 
(or Automated) Translation (AT), which, strictly speaking, refers to computerized 
translation. Rather than relying on memory databases, MT software uses encoded 
linguistic information in order to generate translations automatically. A very good 
example of MT are online services such as Google Translate, which will be discussed 
later on. 


ONLINE TRANSLATION TOOLS 

Many of the most useful tools in modern day-to-day translation practice are to 
be found online. These range from dictionaries and automatic translation tools to 
corpora and terminological databases. Below, only those resources that are relevant 
to Arabic>/<English translation will be discussed. 

ONLINE DICTIONARIES 

Lrom the outset, it is important to define ‘online dictionary’ in this context. The term 
is used to denote various types of resources, such as digitized dictionaries that are 
available for download but which, on the whole, tend not to be searchable in the 
form of a database. More often than not it involves works that have been (illegally) 
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scanned in a picture format and, though still useful as a resource, offer little added 
value to its printed counterparts (other than the fact that they are free). More rarely, 
the term sometimes refers to electronic dictionaries that are available for purchase 
online. In this section we shall concentrate on the ‘true’ online dictionaries, i.e. those 
that are searchable databases. 

There is currently a plethora of free dictionary sites, but Arabic is lagging 
somewhat behind the more common European languages and not every dictionary 
offers it. What is more, those online dictionaries that offer Arabic and English do 
not always provide translations in both directions. The main dictionaries that offer 
English>Arabic are: 

Babylon: www.babylon.com/define/98/English-Arabic-Dictionary.html 
Diets Info: www.dicts.info/ud.php?ll=Arabic8d2 
al-Misbar: www.almisbar.com/salam_trans.html 
Ectaco: www.ectaco.co.uk/English-Arabic-Dictionary/ 

Firdaus: www.firdaous.com/en/0023.htm 
Maajim: www.maajim.com/translate/ 

World Star: www.stars21.com/dictionary/English-Arabic_dictionary.html 

The following site can be used for Arabic>/<English translations: 

Lingvosoft: www.lingvosoft.co.uk/English-Arabic-Dictionary/ 

In addition to online translating dictionaries, there are also a number of explanatory 
dictionary sites, the main one being Maajim (www.maajim.com), which contains all 
the great classical Arabic-Arabic dictionaries: Lisan al- c Arab, Taj al-'Ariis, Muhit al- 
Mnblt, al-WasTt). For English-English resources, users are spoilt for choice, with all the 
major dictionary publishers (Oxford, Longman, Webster’s) having an online presence, 
though full services are often available only on subscription. 

It is important to stress, however, that very few of the online translating dictionaries 
can compete successfully with their (high-quality) printed counterparts, for a number 
of reasons: 

• the number of entries (or lemmas, to use the term employed by lexicographers) 
tends to be considerably lower; 

• despite their online mode, they tend to be updated less; 

• the absence of additional information such as collocations, examples; 

• the absence of technical terms. 

However, the main issue with online dictionaries from the translator’s point of view 
is the fact that, unlike printed published dictionaries, the reliability of online sites may 
be questionable at times, not least because there is usually no listing of authorship, 
sources, methodology, etc. As such, one should proceed cautiously and bear in mind 
the principle of caveat emptor (‘buyer beware!’). 

The same comment is true for another recent development in online translation 
services, the translators’ forums. Whilst most translators would probably frown upon 
using a term they were given by somebody they bumped into in the street, many seem 
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to be quite happy to accept a translation from a perfect stranger online! Even if a 
translation obtained in this way turns out to be correct, it does not detract from the 
fact that the practice, itself, is dubious and should be avoided by serious professionals, 
except, perhaps, for some additional checking purposes or as a means of obtaining 
further references. 

A relative newcomer to the field, Almaany (www.almaany.com/), offers translations 
in both directions and also includes a considerable amount of technical terminology. 
More importantly, Almaany is particularly valuable to the translator as search results 
are contextualized, as shown by the example in Figure 4.2. 
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Figure 4.2 Example of search results page of Almaany (www.almaany.com/home.php? 
language=english&word=%D8%B6%D988%%D8%A7%D8%A8%D8%B7&:lang_ 
name=Arabic&type_word=2&dspl=0) 


Online automatic translation 

The earliest experiments in the field of Machine Translation (MT) took place in the 
1950s, the most famous being the ‘Georgetown experiment’ (1954), which involved 
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the fully automatic translation of over sixty Russian sentences into English. Despite 
the claim by researchers that the problem could be solved in a few years, reality proved 
to be more resistant. In the early 1960s, the late Yehoshua Bar Hillel formulated the 
radical idea that ‘fully automatic high-quality machine translation’ (FAHQMT) was 
both theoretically and practically impossible as machines must be able to process 
meaning. In order to prove his point, he used the now famous example: ‘Little John 
was looking for his toybox. Finally he found it. The box was in the pen. John was 
very happy.’ He argued that a machine would be unable to correctly determine the 
meaning of ‘pen’ in this sentence. 

Since then, MT has come a long way, with a major impetus being given in the 
late 1980s when computing power not only increased exponentially but also became 
more affordable. In spite of this, the Holy Grail of FAHQMT that can rival human 
performance is still not within reach, even if the current state of the art suggests that 
FAHMQT is, at least, theoretically possible. The conundrum will only be solved in the 
future through the development of so-called ‘intelligent computers’, which can acquire 
and learn knowledge very much like the human brain. 

One of the oldest and, until recently, one of the most powerful online machine 
translation engines was Babel Fish (www.babelfish.com/) initially produced by the 
search engine Altavista, using technology developed by SYSTRAN (www.systranet. 
com/translate), which has been involved in MT research since the very beginning. The 
SYSTRAN online translation engine does offer Arabic, in which field it has since been 
joined by a handful of others: 

Bubbles: www.bubblestranslation.com/english/translator.html 

Google Translate: http://translate.google.eom/# 

Microsoft Translator: www.microsofttranslator.com/ 

WorldLingo: www.worldlingo.com/products_services/worldlingo_translator.html 

Of the four, the most versatile at the moment is Google Translate, which even offers 
an audio facility (albeit only for English) of the translations, whereas it is without 
doubt the fastest of all the online MT tools. It is the only one of the programs that 
is ‘interactive’ insofar as users are invited to contribute better translations of the 
automatically generated ones. 

In addition to individual words or texts, Bubbles, SYSTRAN, Google and 
WorldLingo also offer translations of websites. 

Once again, however, a word of caution is advisable; while these engines are a 
useful rough-and-ready tool in order to have a quick gist translation, they cannot be 
used for proper translation. As Table 4.1 shows, the results include the bizarre and 
downright incomprehensible, alongside perfectly correct translations. Indeed, what is 
striking above all is not the fact that source sentences are badly translated, but that the 
systems return ungrammatical, unnatural and/or incomprehensible translations, which 
violate the very rules upon which they have been built. 



Table 4.1 Sample translations by online programs 
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When one takes a closer look at the test sentences and their target segments, it 
becomes clear that even though some providers had difficulty with terminology - 
surprisingly even in cases such as ‘fell’, ‘swimming pool’ and < ; iLd£ll> A-LLd l - it is 
syntactic complexity that constitutes the principal stumbling block for all the programs. 
A case in point is the very simple - but syntactically ambiguous - sentence ‘The horse 
raced past the barn fell’, which defied every attempt at translation. The same feature 
also accounts for the mistranslation by all engines of the legal sentence. 

Corpora and concordancers 

> ; 

The term ‘corpus’ refers to a collection of texts or speech in one 

(.monolingual ) or several ( multilingual ) languages that is electronically (or digitally) 
stored for processing. The first computer corpus ever created was the Brown 
University Standard Corpus of Present-Day American English Corpus, which is 
known, simply, as the ‘Brown Corpus’. It was developed in the 1960s and contained 
one million words of edited written American English. 

Corpora are the main resource for specialists working in the field of corpus 
linguistics, which focuses on the use of languages as found in collections (corpora) of 
‘authentic’ text, i.e. as it occurs in the real world. 

The biggest corpora today are for English. The British National Corpus (BNC) 
contains a 200-million word collection of samples of written and spoken language 
from a wide range of sources, and thus reflects a wide cross-section of current British 
English, both spoken and written (www.natcorp.ox.ac.uk/). The North American 
News Text Corpus is composed of approximately 310 million words of formatted 
news text (https://catalog.ldc.upenn.edu/LDC95T21). 

Present-day corpora come in a number of guises. The Brown Corpus, the BNC and 
the NAWTC are all ‘balanced’ inasmuch as they contain balanced samples of different 
types (or genres) of written - and, ideally, spoken - English, i.e. fiction and non-fiction 
literature, media, technical writing, etc. 

These corpora are particularly useful for lexicographers, i.e. dictionary-makers, as 
they provide insight into word frequency, synonymy, polysemy, register, dialect, and 
so on. 

The approach to corpora can be twofold insofar as it can be ‘driven’ by them, 
or ‘based’ on them. Within a corpus-driven approach, the data are the only guiding 
principle; in other words, if it is not in the corpus, it does not exist! For obvious 
reasons, most lexicographical works are therefore corpus-based in that they rely on 
‘authentic’ meanings of words in contemporary usage. This is the case, for instance, 
of contemporary major English dictionaries (Oxford, Longman). Modern grammars 
of English, too, rely on corpora: e.g. Greenbaum’s Oxford English Grammar (1996) 
was based almost entirely on information extracted from the British Component of the 
International Corpus of English, whereas the Collins COBUILD project has resulted 
in a series of reference grammars for learners of English reliant on examples culled 
from the Bank of English Corpus. 

Though this approach has been used for other languages since then, its application 
in Arabic is long overdue and the only bilingual English-Arabic dictionary that is 
based on a corpus is Hinds and Badawi’s Dictionary of Egyptian Arabic (1986). 
This was also a glaring lacuna in Arabic-Arabic lexicography, until the release of the 
monumental 4-u)kil 4*111 *k*J a 2008 , which is based on a 100-million-word 
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corpus. Among the few Arabic grammar books reliant on a corpora for examples we 
find E. Badawi, A. Gully and M. Carter’s Modern 'Written Arabic Grammar (2004) and 
R. Buckley’s Modern Literary Arabic: A Reference Grammar (2004). 145 

The second type of corpus is a so-called Treebank, in which all sentences have 
been annotated to provide syntactic (i.e. relational) information. This process is known 
as ‘parsing’, and the information is represented in a tree structure, hence the name 
Treebank. The most famous of these parsed corpora is the Penn Treebank (www.cis. 
upenn.edu/~treebank/), 146 named after Pennsylvania University, where it was created. 
It is important to add that Treebanks are not balanced. 

The differences in approach are linked to the aims of each type of corpus; the 
target audience of a balanced corpus includes people who are primarily interested in 
linguistic description and analysis, whereas Treebanks are typically aimed at corpus 
linguists who are interested in having a large collection of texts in computer-readable 
language that is available for tagging (grammatical annotation) and parsing with a 
view to conducting research in Natural (i.e. human) Language Processing (NLP). 147 

Over the years, many more corpora have been compiled for a large number of lan¬ 
guages, including Arabic, which has received a huge boost as the initial problems of 
dealing with bidirectional scripts have been overcome. 

While some corpora concentrate on Arabic only, several are bilingual, which are, of 
course, of invaluable use to the translator since they essentially constitute a database, 
which can, in turn, be used in Translation Memory management processing (see above). 

Unfortunately, many Arabic corpora are not available for public use, and those 
that are tend to be extremely expensive. 148 Our discussion will be limited to the freely 
accessible corpora. 

Translators are always advised to construct their own parallel corpora, i.e. bodies 
of text in parallel translation, as these provide a unique resource for future practice, as 
well as for further processing in, for instance, CAT tools. 

The Arabic corpora fall into one of two broad types: news corpora and conversational 
corpora. As the latter involve corpora of telephone conversations, 149 spontaneous 
speech and broadcast news for use in speech recognition software, they fall outside the 
scope of this chapter. Instead, we shall discuss the news corpora, which may be divided 
into three groups: 


I Written press 

In this group, we find, for instance: Arabic Gigaword (approx. 2 million words); 
the 80-million-word Arabic Newswire Corpus (Agence France Presse, Assabah, Al- 
Hayat, An Nahar, Ummah Press, Xinhua News Agency)-, An-Nahar Newspaper Text 
Corpus (24 million words) from the Lebanese An-Nahar newspaper; the Al-Hayat 
Corpus (18.5 million words); Penn Arabic Treebank (https://catalog.ldc.upenn.edu/ 
LDC2004T02), a written Modern Standard Arabic corpus from Agence France 
Presse (ALP) newswire archives. 


2 Andio(visual) media 

This type of corpus is much rarer, and the main representative is the Louvain 
Receptive Arabic Language Learning (RALL) corpus, which comprises 320,000 
words, broken down as follows: 80,000 from Algeria, Saudi Arabia and Egypt each, 
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added with a control corpus of 80,000 words. It is important to note, however, that 
the storage of the corpus is still in writing. 


3 Mixed 

This category includes corpora that rely on both audiovisual and written media 
resources. The biggest are: Corpus Linguae Arabicae (CLARA), approximately 37 
million words, a balanced and annotated corpus drawn from various geographical 
areas and comprising literature, press and other written materials; the Corpus of 
Contemporary Arabic (CCA), 150 1 million words from a heterogeneous pool of both 
spoken and written materials. 

The above corpora vary considerably in size, the type of resources from which data 
has been collected, geographical spread, representativeness (‘balanced’ vs ‘unbalanced’) 
and, most of all, accessibility and cost. 

We shall now discuss corpus searching through three free corpora, arabiCorpus 
(www.arabicorpus.byu.edu), the International Corpus of Arabic (www.bibalex.org/ 
ica/en/default.aspx) and the Leeds Arabic Corpora (http://corpus.leeds.ac.uk/query-ar. 
html). 

At the time of writing, arabiCorpus 151 contains about 69 million words, culled from 
a number of subcorpora, including newspapers from a variety of Arab countries ( al- 
Abram, al-Hayat, al-Tajdid, al-Watan), in addition to the Qur’an, classical and modern 
literature, ‘chat’ data from the internet, as well as the Penn Treebank news data. Most 
of the corpora are only available in combined groups, but the individual newspapers 
can be searched separately. Figure 4.3 shows the default search screen. 



Instructions _ 

Click on Instructions link In search bar to access these instructions at any Om# 


tbck on i*0 Mot to eapond and ccSapa* rtbnna 
General information about arabiCorpus 
Detailed Corpus information 
Performing Searches m arabiCorpus 
Analyzing the Resists of a Search 
Tutorial 

Misceaaneous info 
Announcements 


Figure 4.3 Search page of arabiCorpus (http://arabicorpus.byu.edu/search.php) 


Search entries can be made either in Arabic script or in transliteration, whereas the 
word category (adjective, noun, verb string) can be specified, as can the subcorpus one 
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wishes to search (a full corpus query slows down the search time considerably). 

In addition to the statistics (number of occurrences, percentages) and the actual 
results in context (‘citations’), it is possible to access a summary of the word forms, 
i.e. with article, adjectival forms, etc., to filter out subsections of the resources (e.g. 
results per newspaper, novel), as well as specifying the number of words one wishes 
to look at before and after the target word. Conveniently, the ‘word before/after’ tab 
takes the user to a list of occurrences of words next to the target, which, of course, 
is extremely helpful in determining common collocations, as well as filtering out 
irrelevant neighbouring words and repeated occurrences. 

The International Corpus of Arabic (ICA) is hosted by the Bibliotheca Alexandrina 
in Egypt and will, once completed, contain 100 million words. At the time of writing, 
the corpus comprises approximately 70 million words. The corpus is unique in that it is 
fully representative of modern language use across the entire Arab world with data from 
publications from every country of the region, as well as beyond. The ICA covers a wide 
variety of sources (online and print) as well as genres and subjects (literature, science, 
technology). The interface toggles between English and Arabic, but search terms can 
only be entered in the Arabic script. Figure 4.4 shows the default search screen. 



J*>\ VfJ ; v jmi: — 




Figure 4.4 Search page of the International Corpus of Arabic (www.bibalex.org/ica/ar/ 
default.aspx) 

Searches can be filtered according to the number of words before and after the 
search term/string; word class; stem pattern; number; gender; definiteness; and coun¬ 
try. The results provide information about the genre, source and country of origin, 
whereas both the sentence and wider context can also be accessed. 

The Leeds Arabic Corpora comprises newspaper data (al-Hayat), public Wiki 
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data, the Corpus of Contemporary Arabic (CCA), Arabic legal data and a computer 
science corpus. What it lacks in size - at less than 2 million words it is quite small 
in comparison with the giants that are populating cyberspace - it makes up for by 
including technical subcorpora. 

The Leeds corpora are also quite user-friendly: the corpus is divided into five 
subcorpora (see Figure 4.5), which can be queried individually. Unfortunately, unlike 
in arabiCorpus, it is not possible to search the entire corpus in one go, which is rather 
a limitation in view of the often small size of the subcorpora. The ‘collocations’ and 
‘concordance’ facility (see below), however, is a major plus as a number of different 
variables can be set. 


<j * e * * a = 


Querying Arabic Corpora 


©Arabic Internet AlHayatNews Arabic Wikipedia Corpus of Contemporary Arabic Computer Science corpus 
Arabic legal texts, v2 

sobm« Qu*»y R«et CQP syntax only (Examples) Click here for getting help on the query Interface 



Set parameters of your query 
® Concordance 

Context: aoc (C for characters, w for words) 

Sort by: Document Frequency lemma i«>word 

Then by: left (r> right 

Output: in lines 

Collocations 

Collocation scores: Mutual Information QDicc QT-scorc v I.og!ilcelihood score 
Context: o words on the left i words on the right 
POS tag of the collocate: POS tags 


Figure 4.5 Search page of Leeds Arabic Corpora (http://corpus.leeds.ac.uk/query-ar.html) 


Corpora and the translator 

Corpora provide a number of significant benefits to the translator. First and foremost, 
they can serve as a pool from which to mine vocabulary and terminology. Secondly, 
they can be used to build bilingual databases of translations. 

In order to make maximum use of corpora, they have to be processed in some 
form as raw data cannot be effectively managed. For instance, the world’s biggest 
corpus for any language is Google search, but as this presents merely raw data, 
unprocessed, uncontrolled, it only becomes useful when it is ‘screened’ in one way or 
another. Probably the most important corpus-based tool with numerous applications 
in language-teaching and translation is concordance, which essentially shows a 
particular word in the context in which it appears; this is what corpus linguists call 
KWIC (‘Keyword In Context’). 

Concordancer software ‘chews’ the data so that they appear in a user-friendly and 
useful format. A relatively big free concordancer for English is Corpus Concordance 
English (http://lextutor.ca/conc/eng/), which allows searches in a number of areas (all 
of them culled from the BNC): written language (1 million words), spoken language (1 
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million words), legal language (2.2 million words), medical corpus (1.4 million words) 
and the Brown corpus (see Figures 4.6 and 4.7). 
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Corpus Concordance English <v.6 5) 
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OpI cpnoordnnan | 

Link Extractor As discussed here and deployed here 

Extractor is now replaced by key exptca output URL * copmbto ink mot contains Bus same nfotmaaon 


Figure 4.6 Search page of Corpus Concordance (http://lextutor.ca/conc/eng/) 
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Figure 4.7 Results for ‘resistance’ in Corpus Concordance (www.lextutor.ca/concordancers/ 
concord_e.html) 
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All corpora discussed above, arabiCorpus, the International Corpus of Arabic and the 
Leeds Arabic Corpora offer concordance searches, which are, as we have seen, very useful 
for collocations. Figures 4.8-10 contain screenshots of the result screens of each corpus. 
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Figure 4.8 Example of search results in arabiCorpus for 




Figure 4.9 Example of search results in the International Corpus of Arabic for jjjjaaS 
(http://arabicorpus.byu.edu/search.php?page=citations&sort=r BeforeW&start=l) 
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Figure 4.10 Example of search results in Leeds Arabic Corpora for jj jn -a ^ (http://corpus. 
leeds.ac.uk/cgi-bin/cqp.pl?searchstring=%D983%%D985%%D8%A8%D98%A%D9% 
88%D8%AA%D8%B18ccorpuslist=i-ar-lemma&searchtype=conc&contextsize=60c&:sor 
tl=word&sort2=right&terminate=1008dlstat=on&cleft=0&cright=l&cfilter=) 


It is also possible to do the same thing for corpora or databases that you have 
collected yourself. The only thing that is needed is concordance software, which will 
do the text ‘crunching’ for you. There are a number of programs around, but most of 
them are quite expensive. A free and easy-to-use one (even if it is somewhat outdated 
now) is aConCorde, of which a sample screenshot can be seen in Figure 4.11. 
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Action verb A verb which denotes activity: e.g. walk, read, look. (>< stative verb). 

Adjunct A type of adverbial which provides additional information, and is thus 
optional: e.g. always, carefully. 

Adverb A word which modifies a sentence, a verb, another adverb, or an adjective: 
e.g. sometimes, extremely, then. 

Adverbial phrase A group of words which play the grammatical role of an adverb: 
e.g. with a knife, tomorrow morning. The term adverbial nowadays denotes both 
single-word adverbs and adverbial phrases. 

Agent In a passive sentence, who or what caused something to happen to someone 
or something else: e.g. in The dinner was prepared by John, John is the agent. 

Affective meaning Related to the personal feelings or attitudes of the speaker 
(affection, disparagement, ...). Alternatively, it is also sometimes used to refer to 
the effect an utterance has on the addressee. 

Alliteration Repetition of the same sound beginning several words in sequence: e.g. 
parroting parading parasite. 

Allusive meaning Involves the meaning conjured up by a linguistic unit and often 
has an element of intertextuality: e.g. . 

Anaphora For reasons of stylistic effect, the repetition of a reference to a word 
or phrase at the beginning of successive phrases, clauses or lines. This device 
is often referred to as rhetorical anaphora, in which case it is contrasted with 
grammatical anaphora, which involves the use of pronouns to refer to previously 
mentioned lexical units. 

Antithesis Opposition, or contrast of ideas or words in a balanced or parallel 
construction. 

Antonym A word that means the opposite of another: e.g. night vs day. 

Apposition A construction in which a noun phrase is placed after another to modify 
its meaning: e.g. ‘This jacket, a hand-me-down, is still in good condition.’ (‘A 
hand-me-down’ is not connected to the subject by a preposition or conjunction.) 

Archaism The use of an older or obsolete form. 

Article A determiner of a noun phrase that does not have a meaning of its own. In 
English, there are definite (the) and indefinite (a, an) articles. 

Associative meaning Refers to expectations associated with the referent: e.g. That 
nurse is a woman. 

Assonance Repetition of the same sounds in words close to each other: e.g. Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done. 

Asyndeton Lack of conjunctions between coordinate phrases, clauses, or words. 
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Attitudinal meaning Attitude to the referent: choice of word indicates speaker’s 
attitude to referent (derogatory terms). 

Attributive When an adjective (or adjectival phrase) is used to modify a noun and 
is placed before that noun, it is used attributively: e.g. ‘old’ in ‘an old woman’. 

Borrowing A foreign word is borrowed with only minor, if any, changes (usually 
only phonologically): e.g. mobile, 

Caique (loan translation) The verbatim translation of a ST item into the TT, which 
involves the retention of the same structure: e.g. skyscraper, k^sJalj. 

Causative verb A type of transitive verb which expresses causative meaning: e.g. 
raise, persuade. 

Clause A part of a complex sentence which contains a subject, a finite verb and a 
predicate. The structure of a clause is identical to that of a simple sentence. 

• Co-ordinate: one of two clauses which are equal components of a sentence. In 
addition, a co-ordinate clause does not serve as a subject, complement, object 
or adverbial in another clause. The two clauses are linked by conjunctions. 

• Subordinate: (= dependent clause) a clause which depends on the other (= main 
clause) clause of the sentence. A subordinate clause is usually introduced by a 
subordinating conjunction [when, that) or by a relative pronoun {that, which, 
who, whose, whom). 

Code-switching The alternating use of two or more languages within the same 
stretch of discourse. This may involve the use of words, phrases or sentences 
within the same text. 

Coherence The thematic consistence and development within a text that make it a 
structured whole, rather than a series of non sequiturs. 

Cohesion The linking of parts of a text through various devices such as conjunctions 
(e.g. and). 

Collocate (n.) A word that tends to co-occur with another one. See collocation. 

Collocation A set of words that tend to go together: e.g. a hoarse voice, 

Collocative meaning Meaning relating to words that regularly appear together 
(within certain contexts). 

Colloquial Relating to the everyday (= informal) use of a language. 

Communicative translation A type of translation, which is close to free translation 
and cultural transposition, in which ST expressions are rendered with their 
situationally appropriate cultural equivalents in the TT. 

Compensation Information, or a stylistic effect from the ST that cannot be 
reproduced in the same place in the TT is introduced elsewhere in the TT: e.g, 
Lj j\\ flu£, translated as ‘you wrote the letter O shaykh’, with the vocative 
particle in English compensating for the absence of a second person pronoun 
equivalent to the Arabic clitic (the object pronoun ^j). Compensation can be 
either in kind (as in the above example) or in place (with the shift of an effect 
occurring at different places in the ST and TT). 

Complement A noun phrase which completes, i.e. gives additional information 
about the subject. 

Complex preposition A preposition consisting of more than one word: e.g. in front of. 

Compound (complex) sentence A sentence which contains two or more clauses. 

Concord (= agreement) Refers to the relation between the number (= singular or 
plural) of the subject and the form of the verb. 
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Conjunct A word which links sentences: e.g. besides, however, therefore. 

Conjunction A word which links co-ordinating clauses: e.g. and, or, but, besides, 
alternatively. 

Connotative meaning (connotation) The thoughts provoked by a term when in 
reference to certain entities. Though these meanings may not be strictly implied by 
relevant definitions, they show up in common or preferred usage. 

Copula Verbs like appear, be, become, feel, look, prove, remain, seem, smell, sound, 
taste, turn, which serve to link the subject with the complement of the sentence, 
and do not take an adverb: e.g. This appears/is/ ... nice (not * nicely). The nice in 
the example is known as a predicative adjective. 

Cultural transposition (adaptation) The replacement of ST culture-specific items by 
TL culture-specific items: e.g. ‘our hearts have been warmed’; ‘Romeo 

and Juliet’, 

Determiner A word - e.g. an article, some, all - which determines the referent(s) (= 
object or idea) of a noun phrase. 

Denotative meaning (also propositional meaning, literal meaning, dictionary 
meaning) The conventional meaning of a word, utterance, etc. This is often 
contrasted with the connotative meaning (q.v.). For instance, the denotative 
meaning of ‘winter’ is that it is one of the seasons in the northern hemisphere and 
runs approximately from December to February. The connotative meanings of 
‘winter’ are ‘cold’,‘snow’, .... 

Dialect A language variety which differs from another one - usually called the 
normative or standard variety - in grammar, syntax and lexis and that is limited 
to a particular geographical area. 

Diglossia A situation, in a given speech community, in which there are two closely 
related languages, one of high prestige - which is typically used in formal contexts 
- and one of low prestige, which is the colloquial variety. In Arabic, the high form 
in Arabic is the low form k^lc. (or <G.jb). 

Direct object A noun phrase referring to a person or thing affected by the action of 
the verb: e.g. ‘She threw me (= direct object) out of the house.’ 

Ellipsis The process through which the subject of two or more co-ordinated clauses 
is mentioned only in the first and not in the others: e.g. ‘Fie bought the ice-cream 
and (he) gave it to us.’ 

Euphemism Substitution of an agreeable or at least non-offensive expression for one 
that may be unpleasant or harsh to the listener or reader: e.g. The translation of 
Piss off! as tj-duJ (‘Go!’). 

Exegetic translation A type of translation which includes information not contained 
in the ST with a view to explaining certain concepts to the target audience. 

Explicitation The fact of introducing information from the ST that is implicit from 
the context or the situation: e.g. The opposite is implicitation, 

which entails indicating information that is explicit in the ST: e.g. go out or 
come out. 

Free translation A type of translation in which there is a significant distance between 
ST and TT, with a correspondence at the level of the ideas found in the ST, rather 
than the words or sentences. 

Generalization The translation of a term for a more general one: e.g. the translation 
of chair, seat as ^ jS. The opposite is particularization. 

Genre See text type. 
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Gerund A noun, derived from an -ing form: e.g. The singing is nice. 

Gisting Producing a rough or outline translation of a text to provide an insight into 
the subject and overall content of the source text. Being less expensive and less 
time-consuming than a ‘proper’ (or ‘custom’) translation, gisting can be used, for 
example, to determine whether a text contains useful information before a custom 
translation is commissioned. 

Head The noun in a noun phrase: e.g. ‘the children’. 

Homonym Words that are spelled the same but have different meanings. This should 
not be confused with polysemy as in the case of homonyms the meanings are 
unrelated: e.g. bank (‘place to withdraw money’ and ‘slope next to a river’). 

Hyperbole Exaggeration for emphasis or for rhetorical effect. 

Hyperonym A linguistic unit whose meaning is subsumed into, and thus more specific, 
than that of another one: e.g. robin is a hyperonym of bird. Cf. superordinate. 

Idiolect The language variety or style used by a particular individual: e.g. the use of 
certain constructions, lexical units. 

Idiom A fixed expression, whose meaning can often not be derived from its constituent 
components: e.g. a red herring. 

Indirect object This refers to the person who receives the direct object: e.g. ‘He gave 
me (= indirect object) the book.’ OR: ‘He gave the book to me (= indirect object).’ 

Interlinear translation Almost a morpheme-for-morpheme rendering of the ST 
- irrespective of conventional grammatical ordering - with both ST and TT 
appearing together. If added with grammatical information, the translation is also 
known as a gloss. 

Interlingual translation The translation between two different languages or language 
varieties. 

Intersemiotic translation Translation between semiotic (i.e. signs) systems: e.g. the 
meaning of a red light being ‘translated’, i.e. meaning that one has to stop. 

Intertextuality Refers to the fact that texts are often linked to other texts, whether by 
allusion, imitation or the fact of belonging to the same genre. 

Intralingual translation Translation within the same language; in many cases this 
involves paraphrase. 

Intransitive verb A verb which cannot take a direct object: e.g. to rise. 

Inversion To move a word or a phrase to another place in a sentence or a paragraph 
(usually for reasons of TT style). 

Jargon A language variety usually associated with a given profession and which 
diverges from the normative variety in lexis only through the use of specialized 
terminology. 

Lexical verb A verb which is not an auxiliary. 

Lexicalized metaphor A metaphor whose meaning is stable and definable and thus 
appears in dictionaries: e.g. the grim reaper. 

Literal translation A type of translation usually viewed as being at the opposite end 
of the spectrum from free translation inasmuch as it involves a word-for-word 
translation of the ST. 

Litotes Understatement, for intensification, by denying the contrary of the thing 
being affirmed: e.g. ‘She’s not the cleverest person I ever met.’ 

Mass noun = uncountable noun. 

Metaphor Implied comparison achieved through a figurative use of words; the word 
is used not in its literal sense, but in one analogous to it. 
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Metonymy Substitution of one, word for another which it suggests: e.g. a man of the 
cloth (= ‘a priest’); dmll JaI (‘people of the house’, to refer to the family of the 
Prophet Muhammad). 

Modal A verb which expresses possibility, uncertainty etc.: e.g. will, would, must, 
shall, should, ought, can, could, may, might. 

Mode (= mood) A category of the verb. English has three moods: indicative (denoting 
statements), imperative (commands), subjunctive (doubt, supposition). 

Modifier A word or group of words which modify (= say something about) the head 
of a noun phrase: e.g. ‘the boy’s school’, ‘ the seats of the bus ’. 

Modulation Within contrastive stylistics, a type of translation strategy that involves a 
shift in viewpoint between ST and TT (concrete/abstract, means/result, metaphor/ 
non-metaphor, different parts of the same process): e.g. he was blown away, cjaS 

Non-finite verb A verb form which does not change with person and number, i.e. 
present and past participles, imperative, infinitive. 

Onomatopeia Use of words to imitate natural sounds; accommodation of sound to 
sense. 

Oxymoron Apparent paradox achieved by the juxtaposition of words which seem to 
contradict one another: e.g. the honest thief. 

Pattern repetition Repetition of root patterns: JjJall. See also root repetition. 

Phrase A group of words which form part of a clause. 

• Noun phrase: refers to: 1) noun; 2) nominal group (e.g. Duncan’s book); 3) pro¬ 
noun (he); 4) pronominal group ( everyone, we all). 

• Verb phrase: part of a clause that contains an auxiliary and a main verb: e.g. 
have seen. 

• Adjective phrase: part of a clause containing an adjective (and an adverb): e.g. 
(quite) tall. 

• Adverb phrase: part of a clause containing one or more adverbs: e.g. an extreme¬ 
ly beautifully performed sonata. 

Pleonasm Use of superfluous or redundant words. 

Polysemy The fact that one lexical item has several related meanings. This is usually 
contrasted with homonymy (q.v.), where the meanings are unrelated. 

Pluperfect = the past perfect tense. 

Predicate The part of the sentence which contains what is said about the subject. 

Preterite = the simple past. 

Reflected meaning When one sense of a particular word affects the understanding 
and usage of all the other senses of the word (polysemy). 

Register A variety or style of language determined by a particular set of values of 
the context; it is determined by what the speaker is doing socially. Another way 
of looking at it is to perceive it as a functional variety. The concept of register is 
closely related to that of diglossia (q.v.). 

Reinforcement A process whereby an item in the ST is reinforced by another item in 
the TT: e.g. among the group, kajdl q* . The opposite is condensation: e.g. 

Do you know... , (Ja dla-Aui j] . 

Rheme A part of a clause that contains what the speaker says about the theme. 
Rheme is often used interchangeably with comment. 
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Root repetition A stylistic rhetorical device that is often used in Arabic and involves 
the repetition, in close proximity, of words whose root share the same letters: 

Ji)4 l s* JiwV' 

Semantic repetition A stylistic rhetorical device that involves the use of (near-) 
synonyms: e.g. tAr-U-dlj 4 Ja-dl. In English, this tends to be avoided as it 

is said to reflect paucity in style, and occurs most frequently in fixed expressions: 
e.g. with might and main, last will and testament. 

Simile An explicit comparison between two things by means of like or as. 

Simple sentence A one-clause sentence. 

Slang A language variety that differs from the normative variety in grammar, syntax 
and lexis and that is confined to a particular segment of the speech community. 

Social meaning Words are used to establish relationships between people and to 
delineate social roles. For example, the use of second personal plural pronouns in 
Arabic as a mark of respect. 

Sociolect A language variety in which members of the same social group share a 
number of phonetic, grammatical and lexical features: e.g. the Queen’s English. 

Source language (SL) The language in which the text to be translated is written. 

Source text (ST) The text to be translated. 

Stative verb A verb that denotes a state: e.g. know, remain, (x action verb). 

Superordinate (hyperonym) A linguistic unit whose field of meaning is broader, and 
thus includes that of another unit: e.g. flower is the superordinate of rose. Cf. 

hyperonym. 

Target language (TL) The language into which a text is to be translated. 

Target readership The group of people for which a text is translated, for example 
subject experts, novices, prospective customers. It is important to specify the target 
readership when commissioning a translation so that the translator can choose an 
appropriate style and vocabulary. 

Target text (TT) The translation, i.e. the result of the translation process. 

Tautology Repetition of an idea in a different word, phrase, or sentence. 

Text function The function served by a text, e.g. to sell a product, to provide 
instruction on the use of a product, to convey information about an event. It is 
important to specify the text function when commissioning a translation so that 
the translator can choose an appropriate style and vocabulary. 

Text type Class of text (e.g. abstract, news report, light fiction, commentary) with 
specific characteristics of style, sentence formation, terminology, etc. 

Theme That part of a clause which tells the addressee what it is about. This is usually 
contrasted with rheme. Themes are usually found in initial positions (thematic 
fronting). Theme is often used interchangeably with topic. 

Thematic meaning Refers to how the order of words spoken affects the meaning that 
is entailed. 

Transitive verb A verb that can take a direct object: e.g. ‘I saw him’ (= direct object). 
(<> intransitive verb). 

Translation by addition A translation method by which the TT includes elements that 
are not contained in the ST. This process is sometimes referred to as dissolution 
or amplification. 

Translation by omission A translation method by which elements included in the 
ST are left out of the TT. This is sometimes also referred to as concentration or 


economy. 
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Translation loss Strictly speaking, any omission in the rendering of the ST. This 
does not always involve grammatical losses, as the losses may be situated at the 
semantic, cultural or intertextual levels. 

Transliteration, transcription Transforming text from one script to another, usually 
based on phonetic equivalences. One may distinguish between two main types 
of transliteration, a broad one and a narrow one, with the latter relying on a 
very precise grapheme-for-grapheme rendition which often involves the use of 
diacritical marks: e.g. Imam (broad) vs imam (narrow). 

Transposition In contrastive stylistics, a translation strategy in which there is a shift 
in grammatical category between ST and TT: to become penniless, (noun to 
verb); to cross, < -_ulLal l *-daj. 

Voice A category of the verb that expresses the relation between the subject and the 
verb. In English there are two voices: passive and active. 
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112 Also see Holes 2004: 354-55. 

113 Al-Sarrani 2011: 107-8. 

114 See Parkinson 1981. 

115 Twain 1992: 175. 

116 A1 Ashmawi-Abouzeid 1994. 

117 Al-Sarrani 2011: 107-8. 

118 Ibid.: 114,115. 

119 Muhaidat 2005. 

120 See Newman & Husni 2008. 
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121 Qissat madmatayn, trans. M. al-Ba c albakkl, Beirut: Dar al-Tlm li ‘l-Malayln, 1959, p. 208. 

122 ‘The End of Legalese: The Game is Over’, Neiv York University Review of Laiv and Social 
Change, 13, 1984-1985, p. 531 (quoted in Gopen 1987: 334). 

123 Harvey 2002: 182. 

124 Ibid.: 181. 

125 Sarcevic 1997: 11. 

126 Cf. Danet 1980. 

127 Cao 2007: 9ff. 

128 In Sarcevic 1997: 9. 

129 Ibid. 

130 Maley 1994: 13. 

131 Tiersma 2000: 135ff. 

132 Sarcevic 1997: 70-71. 

133 See also Kocbek 2008. 

134 David & Brierley 1985; Zweigert & Kotz 1992. 

135 David & Brierley 1985: 19. 

136 Sarcevic 1997: 70. 

137 Cao 2007: 60ff. 

138 Ibid.: 29ff. 

139 Cf. Tiersma 2000: 139ff.; Farghal &t Shunnaq 1992. 

140 Cf. Oxford English Dictionary : ‘The action of making or giving laws; the enactment of 
laws, lawgiving.’ 

141 Cf. Melinkoff 1963; Tiersma 2000; Alcaraz &c Hughes 2002. 

142 This is P. Tiersma’s term: 2000: 6Iff. 

143 Sarcevic 1997: 203. 

144 Cf. The English Style Guide: A Handbook for Authors and Translators in the European 
Commission (2006): http://ec.europa.eu/translation/english/guidelines/documents/styleguide_ 
english_dgt_en.pdf. 

145 The former is based on an unidentified corpus of media and literary texts, whereas the 
latter draws its examples from a number of modern Arabic novels. 

146 Penn Treebank output is distributed through the Linguistic Data Consortium (www.ldc. 
upenn.edu/). 

147 An example of a parsed corpus for Arabic is the Quran Corpus (http://corpus.quran.com/). 

148 For an overview, see: www.comp.leeds.ac.uk/eric/latifa/index.htm. 

149 Cf. European Language Resources Association (ELRA): http://catalog.elra.info/index.php? 
osCsid=18de3c2c09e5d98c25575bdbffd8666e 

150 Designed by Latifa Al-Sulaiti and Eric Atwell; see www.comp.leeds.ac.uk/eric/latifa/ 
research.htm. 

151 The corpus was created by Dilworth Parkinson of Brigham Young University, which is also 
the host of the corpus. 
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